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FOREWORD 


The idea of presenting a Volume of Commemorative Essays to 
Professor Kashinath Bapuji Palhak on the occasion of his 8oth 
birth-day was first mooted in a resolution of the Execum*e Board of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute dated 26th October 
T929, which ran as follows : — 

'* That it be recommended to the Regulating Council that a 
volume of Commemorative Essays ( to be contributed by select 
oriental scolars of India and outside ) be presented to Prof. K. B. 
Pathak on the occasion of his 80th birth-day which falls on 
Alvina Suddha 8 ^ake 1852 (29th September 1930) and that the 
Executive Board be authorised to make all necessary arrange- 
ments to carry on the work expeditiously." 

The resolution was approved by the Regulating Council 
of the Institute on 27th of October 1929, and a small Editorial 
Board with Dr. S. K. Belvalkar as Chairman was' constituted. Invi- 
tations to scholars in India and Europe were forthwith despatched 
and some 50 papers on various subjects were received. It was decided 
to get the volume of Essays printed at the Institute’s ov,n Press, but, 
as naturally this was expected to take time, it was decided to formally 
present the Essays in their manuscript form to Prof. Pathak on the 
'occasion ofhis 80th birth-day, which fell on 29th September 1950, 
corresponding to Asvint Suddha Astami, Sake 1852, of the Indian 
Calendar. A meeting of the members of the Institute, of the con* 
of the. ^uhhc was 

accordingly convened at the Institute with Mr. R. H. Beckett, the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, in the Chur. It was a 
large and represen iati\ e gathering at which Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
H. A., ph D., the Hon. Secretary of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, submitted the following statement : — 

*“ ■" The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute was founded on 
' th6 dth of July 1917, the 80th birth-day of the late Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, to commemorate and perpetuate 
the eminent and life-long services of Dr. Bhandarkar to the 
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cause of Saoskritic research , and ihc ioaugurauon of the Insti- 
luxe on that day was signalised by the presentation at the hands 
of Lord Willingdon, the then Governor of this Presidency, of a 
volume of commemorative essays written by Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
" friends, pupils, and admirers from different lands and dedicated 
to him as a mirk of respect and affection.” It is no doubt a rare 
good fortune for this Institute to be priv ilcgcd to present another 
similar collection of Commemorative Essays to Professor Dr. 
Kashinath Bapuji Pathak on the happy occasion of his Both 
birth-daj ( 8ist according to the Hindu method of reckoning 
birth-days ) which falls todav, Asvina Suddlia Astami of the 
Hindu Calendar corresponding lo the apih of September ijjo. 
On this occasion it may not be out of place for me to mention a 
few salient facts of his biography and his literary activity which 
has been, and still continues to be, as silent and unassuming as 
•t has proved to be solid and epoch-making in more than one 
'ranch of literary historj* and archaeology. 

Dr. K. B. Pathak is a Brahman belonging to the Vljasaoeyl 
likhi of the White Ya)urvcda, and In’s ancestors were the Joshis 
)f Sholapur, to which family the last great Marithl Poet Rama* 
oshi belonged. Some members of this family seem to liave 
nigrated to Hubli and permanently stilled there Professor 
Pathak’s father, Bapu Shastn, was a well-known “ Ghanapaihi ” 
/aidika, and he naturally wished his son, Kashinath, to follow 
:he same vocation. The son, however, desired to learn English 
md went to Belgaum and to Kolhapur for the purpose. He 
graduated in 1877 and W'as appointed First Assistant Master in 
the Sardar’s High School .it Belgaum. It was here that Mr. 
Pathak saw copies of the Indian Antujuary, which had been 
started five years ago, and through it discovered the calling of 
his life. Dr. ricct, the well-known Epigraphist, was then the 
Collector of Belgaum and Dr. Pathak felt that it would not be 
impossible for him to write papers and articles such as Fleet 
contributed to the Indian Antiquary, and even correct some of 
the mistakes of the latter due to a defective understanding &f the 
ancient Kannada idiom. With the assistance of several Jain 
friends of the Southern Maratha Country amongst whom he 
lived, he was'enabled to gain access to several unknown and un- . 
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puUishe<| Dig^mbara Jam Manusaipts, aud “Jet forth jq proper 
persp^<yive all the important historical information contained 
in the concluding PraiasUs of the same 

Mr Pathak’s papers m the Indian Antiquary as well as in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Ro)al Asiatic Society soon 
attracted attention, and Dr Fleet who was later appointed 
Epigrapjiist to the Gotcmment of India offered to Dr Pathak 
the post of his assistant with a substantial increase m salat) 
This offer was declined, as Mr Pathal apparenil} felt that 
service in the Educational Department would give him better 
opportunities and facilities for carrjing on independent research 
work m Jam Lneratuie In 18S4 Mr Pathak was appointed 
Tutor to the Spnior Chief of Miraj This necessitated his con 

tinned staj at Kolhapur, to the Sansvati BhSndara belonging to 
the famous Jam Matha of which place Mr Pathak secured free 
adrafssion It was here that Mr Pathak made his acquaintance 
of Sir R G Bhandarkar then Professor of Oriental Languages 
M the Deccan College, to whom he was privileged to explain 
several Jain texts and technical terms As a consequence m 
1889, when the post of the Assistant to the Professor of 
On^mal Languages at the Deccan College fell vacant. Dr 
Bhandarkar offered the post to Mr K B Paihal , who readil) 
accepted it, because he knew that it would afford him best 
opportunities for carr) mg on his studies in Sanskrit hterar) 
history Papers which even now pass as land marks in the 
history of Sanskrit Scholarship, as being the final decisive words 
on certain literary controversies such asthedateofSamkaracarya, 
belong to this period of Professor Pathak s literary career, while 
his paper entitled the “ Position of Kumirila in Digambara Jam 
Literature ’ which was presented to the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists held in London in 1893 under the 
presidentship of Professor Max Mflller, won unstinted praise from 
Fleet, Leumann and several other scholars 
** Dr Pathak’s researches atuacted the notice of Mr L Rice, 
the Director of Archaeological Researches in M}sore, who asked 
for the loan of his services to Mysore for two years, after which 
period he again reverted to ^ntish Service He served as 
Head-master in Karwar, Thana and Sholapur, and in 1901 he 
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was appointed Professor of Sansint in the Deccan College, 
Poona, from which post he retired m 1908 In the same year 
he was appointed by the University oF Bombay as the 
Bhagawandas Indraji Lecturer the subject chosen by him 
being the ‘ Inscriptions »u the Katiarese Districts of the Bomba\ 
Presidency 

“ Although Professor Pathak retued from Government ser 
vice more than 22 years ago, he has not yet retired from active 
literary career Some important papers of his appeared in the 
issue of the Annals of the Bhandarhar Institute published this 
very month, and others are to appear m the issue now in the 
Press A distinguished feature of Professor Pathaks papers is 
that they are in all cases based on new and unimpeachable 
evidence gleaned from inscriptions and actual quotations from 
literature, and, not on mete guesses and hypotheses It is this 
circumstance which lends to them their value as landmarks 
The number of new inscriptions that be has discovered and 
edited amount to about twenty, while his papers would easil) 
exceed fifty All these, and especially the latter, deserve to be 
published m a collected form A complete list of these, put 
together with a view to eventual pubUation, is given at the end 

“The General Body of the BbandarUr Oriental Research 
Institute has elected Professor Pathak as its Honorary Member 
in 1924, and m the same year the University of Tiibingen 
( Germany ) conferred upon him the honorary Pb D. as a mark 
of Its appreciation of Professor Pathak s original and eminent 
work in the cause of Sanskrit and Jam Literature 

“The scholars who have contributed valuable papers for 
this occasion hail from the following places — 


Place 

Ko 

1 Place 

No 

Bombay 

9 

Mysore 

2 

Gujarat 

2 

Germany 

I 

Central Provinces 

I 

England 

I 

Punjab 

2 

Scotland 

I 

I 

United Provinces 

3 

Belgium 

Bengal 

Bihar and Onssa 

16 

2 

Norway 

I 

Madras 

9 

Total 

51 
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The papers ■will arranged in the following main groups for 


their publication : * 1 

1 Veda and Jndo-Iranlan Amiquties 

papers 3 

2 Epics and Arenas • ... 

... 2 

3 Buddhism and Jainism 

... 6 

4 Indian Philosophy 

... ti 

5 Ancient Indian Hisioryand Archaeology ... 

... 9 

6 Grammar and Philology 

... 4 

7 Kavj’a and Aiarhkara 

... 10 

) 8 Technical Sdeoces 

... € 


Toul SI 

'rrhe Bfaandarkar Oriental Research Institute begs totaiethis 
opportunity to ofler its best thanks to all those scholars who so 
readily responded to the Editorial Committee’s invitation for 
contributions. May the collection of essays thus brought together 
be deemed by their worthy receptent as a tribute most fitting for 
the occasion, and may he continue to enjoy his well-merited 
rest in retirement after such a strenuous but unassuming life of 
manifold and fruitful literary activity. ” 

The printing of the Commemorative Volume began early in 
1931 and in spite of the delay involved in getting the proofs cor- 
rected by the authors resident all over India and beyond it was 
hoped that the Volume w’ould be ready for presentation in its printed 
form by 1952. Unexpected delays however intervened and in the 
mean time Professor Pathak who was not latterly keeping the best of 
health passed away at Hubli on the 2nd of September 1932 at the 
age of 82. This was rather disconcerting and disappointing. The 
Editorial Committee however pushed forward the panting of the 
volume which is now being issued on Alvina Suddha A$tamT, Sake 
1856, ‘the Professor’s 84th birth-day, but also unhappily a few days 
subsequent to his second Death-anniversary, May the soul of the 
departed scholar accept as a kind of a VaAmaya Sraddba this offering 
of piety coming from his pupils, admirers and fellow'-workere belong- 
ing to different Countries and Nanonalicies, but thus united in ex- 
pressing their appreciation for the sterling qualities of head and heart 
i 
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di:p!a5eJ in Professor Pithals schohrlj atluescments no less that! 
in Iiis simple and unassuming life and his bones: and kindly 
disposhion. 

« • • « ‘ 

Mj V, otk of seeing ih*s volume through the press was considerably 
lightened bj the Ioj*id assJtance rendered bj Mr. G N. Shrigondekar, 
* A., of the Pufcliauon Department of the Bhandarkar O. R. Insti* 
tute, who read all the proofs except the final. If some mispnnu 
have still remained uncorrected the reader's indulgence for them is 
requested in mcv. of the peculiar arcumstanccs attending the public 
ation of this work. 


B. O, R. Insuiute,") 
Poona, 15M0-34. j 


5 K. Belvalkar 
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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF CORRUPTIONS IN ^^GVEDA 
BY Principal Vaijanatk Kashikatii Rajvade, m. a. 


;( , ( Quotations are numbered. ) 

It is a'dangerous subject that I am'handling. Anything that 
one does' not understand is likely to be set down as corrupt. 
That is a temptation that ought to be scrupulously avoided, and I 
have done my best to resist it. This attempt of mine should be 
treated as no invitation to scholars for discussion. The text of the 
Rgveda has undergone no alteration whatever since its redaction. 
But what guarantee is there that the Rks reached the redactor in the 
form in which they had left the hand of the composers ? Even at 
the lime of the redaction they were centuries old. It was a floating 
literature in all probabilit}'. Generations of bards had recited It. 
Slight alterations were quite natural. We come across only bits of 
what once had been complete Rks. Vowels may have been shortened 
or lengthened. 

(i8) has been .lUered to 5^ and fhrr (i) to ftir: ; one vowel 
may have been substituted for another as (?) for 3 ^ ^ ^: ; and 
one consonant for another as 

55 tpt (6) for 5jtiTT, 

317^ (9) for 

^’TTfT (ll) for Ttrr 
f^Ttnnfhn (12) for ftruydiiil. 
and 

smrnr: (15) for sr^irtr:. 

In 15 ysy has been altered to fFj:, 

in 1 6 to 3t^, 

in 8 ^rar lo^inTTflr, 

to mV, 
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s'.hile 14 and 17 are cases of redundancies which the metres must re 
)ect The intrusion of these redundancies can be accounted for b> the 
only possible theory that Rks ^cre commuted to writing Words 
\\ritten on the margin by wa) of explanation got inserted into 
the text b) the ignorance of the copyist Recitation would never 
permit these insertions 

I think vowel alterations and consonantal alterations arc quite 
possible They are due to mispronunciation which neither spoils the 
metre nor offends the ear Keen intelligence added to Vedic learning 
can alone detect them 

Irregularities are not infrequent in Rgveda Are wliat I call 
corruptions Ved i. irregularities ^ If not cormptions are they irrc- 
gultniies at all ? 

fti (fJni!) 

(I) tnir fr^ fhr 1 

* Devotees or the gods 
devoted (^w?T ) praised 31 ^) tic great (jt5t) all- 

known ( grT ) Indra who grants wealth ( ) 

or stvtjT *tT means to speak unto \ e to praise g means 
to praise and yet is prefixed to without in any way alter 
mg the meaning The difficult words are miT itfS and fin I am 
notable to say any thing about iror TifH But 1 thml fin was 
oiiginall) finr Siyana renders fin by ^an 

andqTciTJifi^ by tnn mJT He is under compul 

sion and must therefore interpret 

^ u-ifii Trrgt^l 

•*1*40 ^irtrRru ^TF^mr j4«-n ^ fir^^nf^ 

atnna % fir 

The Rk seems to refer to the Rbhus who ( desirous of) 
making a path for ( the t o vn ) immortal tv took their stand on 1 c 
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had recourse to mamUous deeds By 

ihcir pov.er (h^) the great Rbhus(jr5^:) occupy wide 

lieaveii J. _ , * ^ 

is meaningless. It must be Remarks on the 

next RU will make this clear. > 

(3) ^ srrS^^n ^ Rntt *r 3TTft ^ ^ i 

3TN^ N ^ f^vrr h ( ) 

7 5 !t»T?r NtHS- The Rbhus fashioned the chanot 

of the Aivins ( I have not found any referLiu-c to their 

vreating the Asvins. 

^f^HTTrtfns They rejuvenated their old parents. 

^ ^ ?tNS- ( ) They made a covv out of a hide and 

lestored the mother-cow to the calf. 

‘ » ^rf’n = hy their miracle-working power 

^ 3T»#r HNS* ( ) 

^ STONT snmrf&T NHg . There is no mention of ibis elsewhere 
in RV. svHtnftT ? Perhaps it meins «FHT^sfm% 

9 RNg No reference to this too 
~ separatel) or successfully. 

fHT mw r f^ == these powerful ( frv-j ) heroes ( htO, 
performed ( ). = VT^fTTHiURi/^f tnrffoT frtnfFTRiuNTfSr nt 

TmfirT (rrrw )* vrri^ wust luvt been HTHTTHN. OrmsH = 
XS + 5r7fR* 

WtHinn, and refer to 

the nnrvellous powers of the Rbhus who are twice calKd t-t^*! 
wonder-workers. therefore is a word that we naturally 

expect in descriptions of their deeds, onguiallj must have 

been r- twrf-t . 

rt-litJifiT occurs 4 times m RV. and except in VIIl. 15* to has 
the meaning of rtmirfH. Siya^a m dut\ bound explains the word 
IS meaning deeds that prevent ont*s fall from hcaten or that take 
one to henen and in VIII 15. 10 as srM^ gsTT^rfir 
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mnr ( ^ )> vm^fn 

11 V\%i^ 'I untUPT ), Ti^" vrwu 

( VRl?? ), m^® 5 ^ ( these show how qualifies 

words meaning wealth (^l9i'*) = in a member of 

the Ajm mbe that has a troop of children , or perhaps in wealth 
joined to wealth ^SriU tr m one Rk ( ) qiulifies under 

stood in the present Rk at least has nothing to do with 

riches It refers to the miracles wTought bj the Rbhus 

The question is did the composers of the Rks mispronounce 
or was the corruption due to mispronunciation in later 

umes ? 

(4) 'flrlsRTR u^rtn ^ RnRu BtHirmfmft \ 

^ ^ mTTTR>tr^ » ) =i 

^nruT tr^ jfp' f^rsTn 'ihhih ftuiT 5 ?^ jittu 

WR arftr jtR hhihi ^rSftrjq RrBu irft 

v^ill^rsRu i^tTT Bpw 

^ 

Agni serves the gods with fat or flesh that is offered into him 
Who are the ^ ? They ( the Miruis ? ) decide to worshjp or 
to serve Vaju, 1 c Indra nt whose command they performed all 
possible wonderful deeds ought to be visw rf ^ 

( 5 ) R ^3RRT I wr II o)= 

^ R 5rTT»TT R Mlfee vTTit I 

IS all tight here 

(6) aruTSiCTr srorr ^ cigiuii smtlti r 1 

nr^di tr sftur ) » = 

3R arn ^ sr^rr «6 q. in^ 

STOTTS ^aaiT gvtR ^ I T«iR'«a5T 3n^ tTR ^ sfktr 
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Then thou didst thy first, grand act of heroism )* 

that at the rery commencement ^(ar^’) oI this (sntr) pref^tion 
(mentioned in the preceding Rk), tli'ou didst scaner (^^: ) Sujma. 
Then waters ) ict down ( )*hy Indra who had gold- 
horses ( ) and'sat in a chariot ) fio\Ved (tt ) fast ^ 

all matching togetlier ' ' ' 

— roighty ^^aters , from 

to grow strong. Nftf ’ + = to go togetlier., = fast. 

The Vedic bards always referred to the power of their praises 
and charms ( ag t o rr )• * 

5j«ri is a suspicious word. I think it was gtoi originally. Cf. 
gift trft' Rn?: )• 

If ffp^ be genuine, w’hose strength was it? S 2 )'apa says. — 
tliou didst raise ( ) thy strength that dries up the 
strength of enemies (©TN's tjraxrtti^Pi^ si^). As soon as Suipa 
was pulverised and scattered, waters rushed ‘down. That is the 
sense. ' , 

(7) H ttv ht t 5«7nft ^ un^rrt: ( ) = 

3n^: 5 ^: anv: 5^ N ijift irf^rT =? Just as young 

damsels surround or stand roupd a young , man while giving hitn 
a bath, so waters pass round that ( son of waters, vii, awi snnt )• 

^3^ = to ^ve a hath. -sn^t T’ says Siyapa ; but that is 

an unusual sense of frit w’bich means to smile, to smirk. Young 
damsels must smile, they must smirk. They enjoy the fun. 3t^VT- 
therefore ^cannot be the right word. Cf. sifir iflvT: 

The word must be tro^: must be ' 

' ^d‘(Wrai) 

(8) 5T ttf spcnnr ) = 

% ftrd = O 

Aivins, sons of Dyaus, you, by the miraculous powers you possess, 
enjoy the company of the fair damsel, SUryi. 
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Several gods took part m the competition for ilit hand of SurjS 
The Ai\ins Vkon her She is the 5n here 

Sa>ina renders b) and construes ar The 

07.0 Aivins are the tv.o DevatSs according to him I think, hots 
ever, that iTT was onginallj ^Hiaj ^tTcTTcTT = 

A host of gods competed for Sufya s hand The Aivins tvho 
succeeded \\ ere in that competing host By their success they are 
called gwKTft also means a fair damsel 

3f^(3Ic^t) 

(9) ST ^ sr«j?T i 

11 C ) = 

93«r fViri^r ^nnm wid’finn fini 

trjci = full of flames fftrmr =fu11 
of lustre or flames sn 3 ''fhrn f^^tr = of men n = atfit 

An antecedent IS anted for inS ft 3TB srh*! 5RH sr w 

ad^ IS what is expeaed and wan ed is evidemlj wrong 

It was due to %^<T!flrWtrR ( ) = w tru 3T«rp3; 

Stnfhj StfcT nfk aiHtVUt>t 

“ % 3n^ ?:*nT frw arhsr rr in*T ^ 

3TSTPI 7 adri 3iflr 

This Rk may seem to justify sr^fV But imr comes in the 
way of the lusufication 

tRt ^ 1 ^ rrsRTT amr 

f^nrrnr tTf% hhk *' ( ^i?®ih) = ^ art^ it aTOv g ^ nwr st ^ m t ^ 

9T«nn srffT 3T?rrH stttt^ stfir 

«tm5L'W«' ^ 5m stg^nr Tft" ^ ^ To surpass others m 
wealth and a multitude of brave sons is a very natural desire 

^ srr r^a^*nfti«ri*i it sTT^r JT (yi^^i^)= ^ gjvra' 

^ stfrt tt «t3r W giTB Vu ^ ^ What more 

natural than the desire of out shining others in wealth ? 

Tl e arguments m favour of are stronger than those m 
favour of 3t^ TTO justifles the correction still more That man to 
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whom Agni reveals himself imttudtaUly surpasses others. The word is 
meaningless in the case Agni surpassing other Agnis. The 
Rgveda, however, is full of tTreguIaritics. ’ Offences against Syntax 
are not uncommon. Though as a general rule there art antecedents 
for relatives, sometimes the antecedent sentence is altogether 
wanting as in 7. 60. 4, 8. 3. 23, and 8. 52. 3. Sorattimcs the 
antecedent word is understood as in 7. 5^. 4. 

^ frfl^TK STPt 5 TH 3 rnV I 

gnr: 

^ ff Buift 35Trr% anstinT* • vf *nJT bpi sns* 

tjfnT ?nJT. Here trpr has no antecedent whatever, though it seems as 
though IT in tlie*2nd half were that antecedent. 

Nevertheless I think was originally ar?^. 

^ 3rrr R tr?ra- erroiTr ( sift- 

KT«T« I ' i 5 r^ Btrflr. In this render- 

ing SSyapa leaves without an antecedent. 

) 

(lO) 5TW ft 3mrr « 

ft BTTp <rft iRmT " ( ) = 

3 TW stftj ft 13:? • BTTT ’TT* fturfftr tmtUB n 

3 Tr»n 

it seems was a heaven above ( 'tr? ) BTP* Agni originally 
lived there. He takes delight ( irv^ ) in Soma. His flames ( ) 
ever bum { ftnr )• ^rvq’ + ^ ( of^ ) + 17 = <rTf 

governs the accusative, here htt. 

I praise him in praises w-ith my mouth ( arnn )• 

The Padakira considers to be one pada. But it does 

no: seem to be sd. ttw ft trrr. tt7«r Ki= Agni has his ow n strength. 

and fTT^^ both mcin strength. The Padakara was_ misled by 
tJrfttV: m?T?=<TT-- ( ) ; but feusiwr qualifies 
FT here. What docs quahfv in the present Rk ? 

I (PiitlnikOon5.Vol j 
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or T IS an adjecuve m the other 2 Rks \^herl- it 
occurs “What then is here ? I would alter to and 

then the whole difficulty disappears ft q^T Rt ^qtftq = 

his, verily, is inborn ( ^ ) strength q^ «= Rt = q?r*i: We have 
such expressions as ^ tftq ( ) and ^qri; atlsi ( 

»RT(JOT)?stra 

(11) w qm sTTfafv^rTW^R I 

rtrq ranr qrrqct « ( hih^i^ ) = 

I JTOT ftq 3T?Rft?Tt^ qnqft 3TT 3?t qm I WT 3tq tqrR 

ftq = WTT5 3T?^|TT^=qCTqH = from heaven m srr rqT?T s= 
do not staj awaj The corrupt word is stq which ought to be srr 
sffq means down , stq away 

Cf an qvRT m ftqtrq<T smnqt^ mq rotHT mrqq («i^ei^) and 
^ft ^q5m9ft?mqwranft^qmntT^(^»i^eV^) But 
arq fttvj qVftq %rwi ( Wl<Wl^ ) , 
qgr a t ft - qi T? sqy g t roK t q r ( ) 

( 1 2 ) qmr ^ 5^TftqT qnrr ftrvqd^qiq * 

TTT^ snm ftra « ( ) = 

^ nft ftqoqdhit qrar wqqi trar 5 ^ WTfnq; = Let not 
this nch (rmr) hing, donor to me of gold ) mares 

( ?qcftm ) come to grief ( ftq^) 

ftl u q tft ff T occurs here only SSyana renders it by ftrinr-^mq! 
which means ftrtnrriqqfmqT has been shortened to 

for the sake of the meue But really the word is a mispronuncia 
tion of ftrtrqtfprt The form ftqeqq ( fern tft j occurs nearly g; 
times m RV Was ft ritn A wi pronounced ftt uq tft nf by the com 
poser himself or was jt a later mispronunciation ^ 
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(i 3) It ^ «rfhJnTT 1 

^ 11 ( CIW1<1 ) = 

^ ^ 5 ^ ilcTr ^ f?’!! «rfhimT ^ iSHr 1 

<flg xi nr^ ‘ 

^ ^ = to bring down. ^ + «^ = = a shower brought 

down or let fall. = iromense; from ^ to shot\ er. Indra 

showers down treasures of heaven. Cf. * ^inrin 

J^i ( cfJRi* ). 

The usual expression is ^rtrr here and in i. 166. 14 

there is q(>mm alone. ' j ^ 

From thy very hean, thou sustainest what is strong ( ). 
But there is no merit in sustaining what is strong. On the contrary 
Indra smashes what is strong. • ^ qunfit ^ 

therefore must have been the original word. 

* Indra set his heart on tearing the treasure of Djraus. z appears in 
such forms as zk- 


^ snn^jTT uT i 

VRTtrtT tlF S yt r^ ^ TT ^tU H ( CI^OBI^) = 

^Tnia^fvjrtrTtm^ tv. 3ifv 

Jiar«qr sjtn^f^r > tr?c, tTWT5 ar^ftvri w»u^ ?mtTtr vmflr VfftTTsr 
JS" ^n{!T w 

net xq t = to be proclaimed, bruited abroad, — one of 

the 5 heavens., jw = immense, riw = stored, anr + — 

didst discover. ' . 

'Rfq spoils the metre and is not wanted. 

V mt i u f i = 12 syllables^ 
qr trqqf^nr — 12. 
qrrfqw ^tt mj = 12." 

^ 3 T^eft* qrr'tnr q»q^ — ts. i 
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The name occurs here only. He •■was Indra’s relative 
( ) as It were. There was a dose friendship, even relationship, 
between gods and men. Some one did not relish theidea of a man 
being Indra’s relative and therefore prefi-^ed to sr?vi^ by way 
of explanation. means a father m RV. which perhaps was a 
rock of offence to the interpolator. Who could tolerate a state- 
ment that a human being was Indra‘s father ? But the word may 
mean a relative or a fnend or better still, one possessed of riches. 

) ' 

(is) 3T?cr- gtfftcT' I 

ttfJTT?: Tpr^ H ( = 

IT* iRttts 3Tr JTPt 3t7tt atrf^ ftn 5551 = 

Soma ( 5 ^ 5 * ) embraces that Soma that is placed ( first ) in the 
strainer ( ) and ( then ) in the jars ( ). sit = 3i?iT'- 
Two Somas are combined here. What are they ? it r t t ^ T S ^ 
^ Jrl% 5 rfiT ( Tirtm: ). 1 his explana- 

rjon is not sansfaciotj. js svspicious. It must be 
Indra is avid of Soma, Tjn- ^ * frequent expres- 
sion. xfk ) shows how Soma was an invariable 

accident of Indra. ^ ( %\R\\ ) is not an infrequent 

expression. 

3 T^: 

(l6) Stw ITt!im5 5iT^^3l5q:i in ) = 

ITrSTf STTllf ^ UldMWfagx? 31^ 1^ efllT SlfiT gl^ctW 

ytqfti'JiHti" itAiidw 8 [THTt m: imtn si^n- nnn: 51 ^ 

( imu* )• Siyana renders by 1 ^:. But there is no such word 
as 31% in RV. of which ai^n' would be the plural, aifcr is an 
adjective as in iTi=fi 5i^; ) i ifht: 

{ ci'sei^^) t ) I (^RiV) 1 

^ 3Iin ( Ml'SW i\ <HMyi<5 » ) I 31^ ) \ 

» »Tni% sT^nr ( MW® 1 ^ 11 ctci^^ ) 1 

therefore must be the form of the word* here, so that it 
may qualify m . srjn and all these qualify 
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Sayana has not interpreted which heJeaves out. The word 
really has no business here, sre;frR C?!?®'??); 

here is all right. The composer of the sflkta says: — Increase 
i. e. give fresh and long life and make the bard ( ) a possessor 
of thousands. in our Rk had some other word after it. In 

course of time that word came to be unconsciously replaced by 


(17) ^ ^tcTT ‘rft > 

) = 

3IT 1 

1 5^* * *1 wln I gt qini\*j. 1 

= Squeeze Soma, O priests, and pour him through the strainer 
into the water-jar, Soma who is as deserving of praise as the horsc- 
hke Indra, \tho like Indra gives waters, who is a bear m the wood 
and who floats in water. 


( = through ) 'rft^ = through the strainer. Soma is most 
often identified with Indra who killed Vnra and won back waters. 
Indra is strong like a horse and deser\’cs praise for heroic deeds. The 
water-jar is made of wood. As a bear sports in a wood, so does 
Soma in the wooden jar. ‘Soma is liberally diluted with water in 
which consequently he floats. or = to float. 

is not W’anied by the Giyatri metre which consists of 
three padas, each pada consisting of 8 vowels. 

an ^t<TT ik fTajfT = 8 syllables. 

ST ^^TTnrgm: = 8. 

^5TT3T is therefore an interloper. 



( Indra ) iias gold musuches and beard ( ) and gold 
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a person devoid of truthfulness will graduall> detaj m strength and 
will be vile and degraded like fire spnnkled with water ‘ 

The Agnjadhana or the establishment of the sacred fire is 
practical!) the primary ceremony of every sacnficer No sacrifice 
can be performed without this sacred fire The above passage of 
the Satapatha states that the Agnyadheya or the sacnficer who 
observes the Agnyadhana ceremony must by all means, be a truth 
ful man The sacred fire being absolute!) necessar) for ever) 
sacrifice, and the man w ho has established this fire being required to 
be truthful it is evident that the above injunction practicall) com 
pels ever) sacnficer to be truthful Tins passage refers to the 
Agnyadheya or the Ahitagni sacnficer and not merel) to the 
Agnyadhina ceremon) so it follows that an Ahitlgm should be 
truthful throughout his life 

Here It may be said that the above statement that the Agnja 
dhana is the primary ceremony is not a correct one because, m 
all the Yajurveda Brthmanas the parsapOrnam&sa has been described 
as the first sacrifice But the answer to this quesuon is that the 
DarlapQrnamisa has been given as the first sacrifice on technical 
grounds only The PaVamSna Ifft is a part of the Agnyadhana 
ceremony, and this Pavamina being an Ifft, is a modification or 
Vikftiofthe Darsapilrnamasa which is the Prakrti or the funda 
mental form of all ( com sacnfices ) The fundamental form 
must be described before its modification so, it is for this reason 
onl) that the Dariapurnamasa the fundamental form of all Isti 
sacnfices has been placed first in all tlie BrShmana w-orks of the 
Yajurveda Si)ana has clearly explained all these po nts m his com 
mentar) on the Taittinya Samhita The DarsapurnamSsa is the first 
sacrifice to the Vedic expert or to the scholar, that is to say, to one 
nho has to reach or to one who has to iesrn the problems of the 
Vedic rituals But for all practical purposes the Agnyadhana is the 
first sacnfice to a sacnficer 


^ n TSTTXf^ XtX 'SX' M 3TX XTSfX 

K XlXTimnxl^XtoiT?rx^Xf5^l(S«t BrS 2 2.2.19) 
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f'' Ift'tKc nc‘xt K^ndika'of the abOfve passage of Satapatha it is 'S^ti 
Uiat the Ahitagni should be ** Vacariiyama a restrainer of speech, 
and “Na vadan jatu ”, sliould not ever speak, because a man who 
speaks much cannot usually help speaking an untruth. ' In con- 
formity with this Vedic rule the Srauta Sutras also state anrta as 
the first thing "t\hich an Ahitagni must avoid.* The commentator 
Harisvamln states'that this Vcdic injunction for truth is meant only 
for the welfare of the Ahitagni.) Siyana concludes his com- 
mentarj- on this passage by stating that truthfulness is a part and 
parcel of tlie Agnyadhep.^ 

We find another passage in the ninth kanda of the same Brah- 
mana i which says that though a man who speaks nothing but 
truth may not be rewarded immediately by prosperity he becomes 
nevertheless a prosperous man in the long run. 

The highest tribute to truthfulness is however given in a 
pass.nge in the second kinda of the ^atapatba Br3hmai?a.^ Ac a cer- 
tain stage’ of the Varupapraghasa ceremony the wife of tlie sacrificer 
)iad to publicly acknowledge her adultery if there had been any in 
her life. This open confession of her guilt was rewarded not only 
by a simple pardon but she was accepted by her liusband and the 
society and she was allowed to take part in the religious ceremonies 
along with her husband. The ancient Aryans gave truthfulness the 


1 ifTTr I ^ yiur^fii t ^ 

51^ I ( Bat. BrSb. 2. 8. 2. 20). 

2 SBtra, 4 , 257 ). 

3 fS^ en^: «T!T^: I ( HensyamJn's commentary ). 

^ I ( Sayana's commentary 


5 ^ 3T57i ^Tpf fTI- 

I ( Bat. BrB. 9, 5. 1. 16 ). 


BT ^ B* 2.5A20). 

7 During the by the wife of the ’HUIH I 

StPathakCoauVoLl 
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firsrplace in the list of all good qualities that a human being may 
possess If a \% Oman had been engaged \Mth a person other than 
her husband it W”is a sin no doubt, but if she only openly confessed 
It, her sin would be minimised to a great extent only because she 
had preferred to ^tick to truthfulness If she suppressed her guilt 
and did not give out the truth, that would bring evil to her near 
relations Such a sin of nomen which is greatly looked down upon 
could be pardoned if it was only publicly admitted A similar passage 
IS found m the Taittiriya Bi^niana also The Srauta Sutras* as 
well as this passage of the Taiitinp Brahraana go a step further and 
demand not only a general confession but also the definite statement 
of the name of the paramour or paramours It is however interest- 
ing to note that for those women who could not give out the 
names of the paramours out of shame an alternative had been 
proposed m the way of uprooting as many grasses as there had been 
the number of their offences » 

We should not conclude, however, from this that the Aryan 
society overlooked the moral delinquencies of their women when 
ii was habitual or that illicit connection was of common occurrence 
These texts only prove how liberal was the society and what a 
great impomnce it attached to truthfulness 

These passages certainly referred to penitent wives who were 
habitually pure m their character but who might have m an e\il 
moment, for reasons well known to all, gone astray We ha\e 
heard of scores of such goings astray in the cases of our sages and 
have not only overlooked them but have continued to offer these 
sages the same high position as they had held before they had com 
mitted the offences What we do m the case of the men justice 
requires that we should do the same m the case of the women The 
Aryans were a just and liberal race and such casual moral turpitudes 

(Tait BrS 1 6 5 a ) 

* ' aRnwtftI 1 ’ and again 

** I ( Br SOtra 5 116 and 117 ) 

3 HRatn i 

( ltot«9onESt gran Baira) 
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of the ladies as ^vell as of menTicre judged by the same standard m 
their society and they 'v^ ere pardoned or their guilt was overlooked 
But we are a degenerated nauon now and so ue overlook the mis- 
doings of our men but punish our women for the same offence m a 
deplorable way only because they are w eak 

Not onlj the Brahmanas but the whole nnge of Vedic litera- 
ture gives a very high place to truthfulness Everj scholar IS well 
acquainted with the famous Jlbala story of the Upanisad * 

In the face of these bnght examples of sat)a it is not a faa that 
truthfulness was known in the West 6rst and the East learnt it from 
the West 

( 2 ) Chastity — 

The next point that I Wish to deal with is chastity I have 
already noted that moral turpitude was not a frequent occurrence in 
the women of the Vedic socieqr On the other hand there are 
msunces to show that chasuty in ladies was highlj appreaated and 
there are brilliant examples of fidelity and devouon of wives The 
fifth Brahmana of the first Adhyaya of the founh Kanda of 
Satapatha narrates the story of Su^nya and Cyavana The 
moral of chastity given here is very high Sukanya the beauti- 
ful daugther of Saryata Manava was given in #mamage, by 
her father, to the decrepit and abominable* Cyavana When 
the Asvins, coming to her with a desire to win her love, told 
her to follow them leaving her husband away, she replied 
“To whom my father has given me I will not abandon him as long 
as he lives”* What a noble answer it was • She requested them 
not to vilify her husband for bis deformities and prayed to them, 
divine physicians os they were, to cure him of his physical defects 
Whatever a section of modem foreigners maj say to the contrary. 

It IS for this punty of character that the ladies of India had been and 
are snll renow ned all over the avihsed w orld 


Ik^Narraiedlnthe fovrlh kSg^a of the foarth AdbySya of Chandogya 
Upaal^ad 

2 sfnSf |(SB4]59J, 

2 SlFTlVn^ I ( ^ ® ® ). 
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( 3 ) Resirffint and Moderalton — 

I HOW pi'is over to the topic of Saih^ami or restraint. Restraint U 
absolutely necessary for a human being to lend a healthy and happy' 
hfe. Health js the greatest ucaltli. To enjoy perfect health one 
must be moderate m his habits and should not submit to excesses. 
We cannot keep good health unless wc are moderate and restrained 
in respect of our food. There is a passage m the Satapatha Brlh* 
mana which shosvs that the Aryans were moderate as regards their 
meals.* Moderate eating keeps the body light and capable of hard 
work ; on the other hand if anyone cats mucii and gets fatty there- 
by he becomes unable to work and is despised. The Vcdic text 
referred to above says that one who tats only twice ( i. e. in the 
morning and in the evening) gtis a long life and his sayings never 
fad. This reminds one of the famous line of the great poet Bhava- 
bhiiti — stHbrrf jjRniRt 

It is interesting to note here that in the ancient Aryan society 
the ladies did not take their food in the presence of their husband or 
other male members. The Vcdic passage is 

trr gtrm ( tai. Bra. i. 9* 2, 12, in 

connection w'iih the Painisamyaja ceremony). In this connection 
the commentator Harisvarain however adds that ksudra-yositah, 
girls, do take*'their food in the presence of men. 

It is possible that the reference to the venerable name of Yajna- 
valkya m the above-quoted passage of ^aiapatha is intended to show 
a difference of opinion among the Rsis of that age. It may mean 
that this was the opinion of Yajnavalkya, but there w’erc contrary 
views too. As in a grarnmaiical Sutra the ri.ime of a Rsi in it 
implies that the rule is an opuonal one, so in these Brahraa^a passages 
also the name of any Rsi in a parucular passage sometimes implied 
that this was his opinion on the point, but there were opposite 

tvin 3) ^ (^5^5, VRUHiwft m l^r^fT vj f frgi 

(8 p 2r4,2.6). (This IS a passage Incooneotloo wUh the 
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views. fAccording to” Yajnavalkya women should .not .take food 
before men ; but according to othere there was no such pfohibition, 
•The former of these two views w^s strict and the latter liberal. It 
may be inferred here that the liberal vie^vs were of the earlier Rsis 
and the strict one is of the comparatively later sages The early 
Aryan societ)' w'as simple and liberal and w'ith the growth of social 
law’s and the development of religious complexities it lost its original 
broad views and gradually became artihcial. 

Such contrary views existed npi only wjtli respect to the 
question of taking food of men and women together, bu; in con- 
nection with other things also. Here is another instance. With 
respect to the AgnySdhamt ceremony it is enjoined first that the sacri- 
ficer should pass the night of the Upavasatha ‘ day wide awake and in 
fast*; but, in subsequent passages! it is openly stated that there is 
a difference of opinion on this point and eating as well as sleeping 
on that night are allow’ed by some. Here also it may be suggested 
that these restrictions were of modem sages and they were not 
observed by others who had still retained the old liberal views. 

The performance of the sacrifice with a pure and devoted heart 
was the chief object of the Brihmanic Aryans in their religious life. 
They paid all attention to this point and the strict formalities and 
hardships imposed by later Rsis were not approved by some of the 
Rsis of the Saiapatha age. * It is very probable that the strict for- 
malities as shown In those observances of fasting and keeping aw’ake 
on the Upavasatha night were unknown to the earlier society. But, 
with the advance of the elaborate character of the sacrifice, all these 
formalities ^dually gre^v and developed till a time came when the 
Aryans paid mote axteatiou to tlieae formalities than to devotion. 
The age of ^atapatha was probably the transition period when the 
society was gradually passing from the simple ancient nature of 
devotion to that of amficiahties. The Satapatha age was still ' the 


1 Tba day preoediog that of the ceramoDy. 

2 | ( S. B. 2. 1. 4, 2 ) and eWtsf? 
(B. B.2.1,4,7). 



.SAKAPUNI the NAIRUKTA — BY Bhagavad Datta, b. a., Supbt., 
Research Dept., Dayanakoa Anglo-Vedic CoLtEGE, Lahore. 


SiVapflni is one of the ancient Nainiktas often quoted by 
Yilska. He is quoted as many as twenty tiroes by Yaska in his 
Nirukta, once in hts Parisista, and seven limes in the Bihaddevaia. 

Date 

Ordinarily Yaska is placed between the sixth century and the 
fourth century b. c. To me he appears to be centuries older still. 
However, whatever may be his date, Sakapuoi is at least a century 
or two older than he. 

^ Skandasvatni, while commenting on Hirukta U. 8, says 

* This tradirion about ^akapdnt could not be referred to as a 
Pura Kalpa within a short period of a generation or so. 

• I beg -to differ from Dr. L. Sarup when he makes the following 
observations about the history of the text of the Nirukta.* 

“Three stages of interpolations" 

“ \Vc have thus raamiscripi materials which belong to three 
distinct periods." 

(i) D, i. e. the commentary of Durga> written before the 
addition of the pandas and embodying the whole text of the 
Nirukta, represents the earliest period, i. e. about the thirteenth 
century a. d. " 

Now the Pari 5 i?tas are not so late as to be later than the rjih 
ccntuiy’ A. D. This may be infeved from the following. 

(a) Skanda-Maheivara quotes Nirukta XIII. 13 while com- 
menting on Nirukta I. 20. 


1 TtIraktA, text, prefeoe, p. 19 . 
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goMcn cn of ihc Aiyans , bui the decline luJ jus’ set in Tlic 
^upaiha gtm both the contrary opinions, but its leaning seems to 
be more tosta'ds the old sate of pure dtsotion than to that of tl c» 
coraparajvcls recent suit of rigidness It still j refers o worship 
and adore and gives onlj a subordinate place to ngidncss and 
pTiv'auons Devotion of mmd was still the predominant fac*or in 
ilicir religious life It is for this reason that wc find such passages 
as “niwf ^ ^ nn " (Sat Brih i, 4, 4, i ) 

Mere rccitauon of h)mns would not do, bm mmd and spctch I'Oih 
uni ed v.’ould achieve the desired objea and carr) the sacnBce to 
the Gods It v\is sull a glorious daj ot the Aiy-ans though not 
wjtliout the signs of ihos corrup ion> t‘iji gradualli eat up the 
viJihi} and sound the death no c ol a great net 



.SAKAPUNI the NAIRUKTA — BY Bhagavad Datta, b. a., Sdpdt., 
Research Dept,, Dayakakda Anglo-Vedic College^ Lahore. 


SakapOni is one of the ancient Nairaktas often quoted by 
Yaska. He is quoted as many as twenty times by Yaska in his 
Nirukta, once in his Parisista, and seven times in the Brhaddevata. 

Date 

Ordinarily Yaska is placed between the siith century and the 
■ fourth century b. c. To me he appears to be centuries older still. 
However, whatever may be his date, Sakapiini is at least a century 
or two older than he. 

Skandasvami, while commenting on Kirokta II. 8, says :~ 
qyiTO — 

i . . . 

This tradlrioD about'^akapdni could not be referred to as a 
Pura Ralpa within a short period of a generation or so. 

, ’ I beg -to differ from Dr, L. Sarup when he makes the following 
observations about the history of the text of the Nitukta.* 

“Three stages of interpolatio.ns” 

“ We have thus manuscript materials which belong to three 
distinct periods.” 

( t ) D, i. e, the commentarj’ of Durga, written before the 
addition of the parUifias and embodying the whole text of the 
Hirukta, represents the earliest period, i. e. about the thirteenth 
century a. d. ” 

How the Pariiistas are not so lateas to be later than the t3th 
ceniuiy' a. d. This may be iafeifed from the following. 

(a) Skanda-Maheivara quotes Nirukta XIII. 13 while com- 
menting on Nirukta 1 . 20.' 


1 Kirokta, text, prafio*, p. 19. 
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( b ) Skanda-MaheSvara invamblj copies the commentary of 
Udgitha and Skanda on the Rgveda -while commenting on the 
Nirukia Here-also m the above instance he is doing the same 
thing So if there could have been any doubt about Skanda-Mahe 
svara’s date, there IS no such doubt about Udgitha He belongs to 
circa 630 A D Fortunately, Udgitha also reproduces the same 
line of Ninikta XIII 13, m his commentary on the same Rk ’ 

(c) Not onlj Udgitha, but Durga even who may belong to 
a period, earlier than the sixth centuiy a d quotes on the same 
place, the very same line of the Pansispi It is rather strange that 
Dr Sarup failed to notice Duiga quoting the Pansistas at many 
places in his commentary on the twelve chapters * 

It will thus be sufficiently clear that the Pariiistas are sufficient 
ly old It is just possible these may be Yaska s o\vn \sork And if 
so, it will be easy to admit tint 3 akapunis son even had become 
a suffiaently famous author to find a place in Yaskas Pan^ista > 

Apart from the above, there is a stronger evidence, •vshicli 
clearl) sho^^s that Sakapani belonged to the penod of ^alya, ^vho 
IS generally placed in the eighth century B c and who belongs to 
the period of Mahibharau according to me The Puranas, while 
relating the history of the Sakhas of the Vedas, give important in- 
formation on this point, 

^ TIH * 

117 

1 RV X 71 5 

2 Of Dursa & com I 4 I SO III 21 VII 4 X 23 

5 Ninikta XIII 11 

4 V5yuLX65 • 5 VajruLXI 2 

6 It may baa acribe s error for respectiTely 

7 Vlmnni 4 23. 24 
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Here both V5yu and Vispu prescrveMie tradition of the com- 
posing of a Nirukta by Siikapdni. And they also express Sakapuni 
to be a near contemporary of Sakalya, tlie composer of tlie Pada 
text. So we may be almost sure that Sakapuni* flourished earlier 
than the eighth century d. c. 

Sakapuni’s Nighantu 

Not only was he an author of a Nirukta, but he seems to have 
composed his Nighan^u also, on wliicli he commented in the form 
of a Nirukta. The following are the passages from different authors, 
wherefrom this information is gathered. 

( a ) Durga f sixth century a. d. or early ) writes while com* 
mcming on Yiska VIII. 4 — 

This indicates clearly that ^ikapQni composed a Nigliantu, 
which also like the present Nighaotu began uith tlie synonyms 
of the Earth, Moreover it possessed a superiority over this uork 
in detailing the cause of the order of these diflcreni synonyms. 

fb) Skanda-Mahesvaca makes the follovvlug observation on 
Nirukta I. 4 — 

1 f/tt tifSrt*!, 1 * 

This word daivSn is not read by Yaska in his Nighanpi, but it 
vvas read as a synonym of Yajam&na by SakapQui. 

( c ) Skanda-MaheSvara observes on Nirukta III. xo~ 

^ vrm^ ^ n gt rir m r; i 

c[^ — ^ I I sqrfhntWi 

This particular quotation of Skaoda is sufficient to convince us 
that the Nighaptu of ^kapuni was like the shorter recension of the 
present Nighapfu. It did not suie the number of the words read 
together in one section. 

1 Cf. ^ I Mx vlevr stated iamx 

Historj ol VedioLiter&tuta, Yol. n, p. 133, that the ^Ighaplos wsr* 
bated on the BrSbmagas fisds asotfaer support here 
t This qaotalioQ Id almost tbaeama words Is also found in Varsniel's 
liimktBsamuoosra. 

3 IleTsrSja Ysii’an also quotes this passage on Ngh. II. 19, and he is 
moetprobablp borrowlogU fromSkande 
4 t Patbak Com. VoL J 
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Sakapuni’s Nirukta 

From tht i\\tniyoiK qiioiitions of Sikapanis ^\o^k m iIk 
N iriiktn, It IS dear, that he duah like \5ska on many important 
Vedic Items 

Space docs not permit me to discuss those quotations here 
I may only refer to another quotation from his Nirukta u Inch is found 
m Rgvedabhasya of Skandasvami ' It runs is follows — 

H'flT ^ — 

I fTRU Pi«ial RtjfitT- 

ni^’T sTTwnn urun^n ii ’ 

f^nr aai-ni Tnm tt^ urunniT? i * 

WTT?r t * 

UTUUn UT3 • ’ 

" 3TffenT^ * y#r I 

9Wur?r«tT » 

RattiTtara ^akapuki 

From the serses of the Puranis, reproduced above, it is apparent 
that Rathitara was his rcil name, and MkipiSnt was his pitron 5 mic 
A Rathitara, and his son Raihitan are both quoted in the Bfhid 
devata But Riihitara and 5akapum are never quoted there, as two 
different authors although many other authors are So u mav be 
accepted that both these names refer to one and the same person 

Through the touriesj of Dr C K Ri]! I got six references to 
SakpOnifrom the commentary ofVasudcvaonRgv Sirvinukramani 
These were found to be based on the Bfhaddevatl, and not original 
ones I have not, therefore, induded those here 

It will be a remarkable thing if we chance to get hold of tfic 
original work of Sakapuni 


1 RV VI «i * 

3 BV VIII 21 18 
5 RV X 64 9 


2 RV nr S8 4 
4 R\ S 75 fi 
fi RV 11.41 16 
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A NOTE ON THE GHATOTKACAVADHAPARVADHYAYA 
OF THE MAHABHARATA — by Hum Chakdra Ray Chaddhdri, 
M. A., ph. D., Calcutta University. 


The Adi‘paTva of the Mababhirata contains a verse which says 
that there \\ as a Bbarata-sathhilA which consisted of 24,000 Hokas, 
of whicli the Updihydms did not form a part. It runs thus : 

Caturvim^ati-sahasrith cakre Bhlrata^samhiUm 1 
Upikhyinair \ina tivad Bharaiam procyate budhaih H 

Mbh, I, t. 102 (Vartgavisi Ed.). 

But the great Epic that has been extant since the days of Sarvanatlia 
of the Khoh Copper-plate Inscription is, as is well known, styled 
a Sata-sdhasri SarfihitA, and is interspersed with humerous upihhymm. 
Even so, the number of ilohas does not reach the total of 100,000 
verses. As pointed out by Hopkins in his Epic MytMogy ( p. 3 ), 
the northern version contains 84,126 verses, excluding the Hati~ 
vitthia. The southern version has 12,000 more than the northern 
recension and, without the Hrtrftwfft/fi, contains 9i),578 verses or prose 
equivalents . 

Various theories have been suggested to account for the dif- 
ference between the traditional number 100,000 and the actual 
number of ihkas in the extant version of the Great Epic. According 
to some, “the attribution of a lakh of verses necessarily implies the 
existence, as pan of the lakh, of the Harivamia.’* But the addi- 
v/t/?* “ifi ttcJai 'Ait wtaV ’Aft 

number. This is panicularly true of the southern recension. 
Others have urged that IS only a round number and is 

not to be taken too literally. But a third possibility cannot be 
entirely excluded, viz. the loss or disappearance of some updih)aijas 
which once formed pan of the Sata^sdhasri SatlthiH. It was tlic 
addition of the updbhyiluas which transformed ihe original Calur- 
vmlnti-sdi-asrl Samhiid into a ^alasnhurf SatliUtd. Is there an\ 
Ctnainiy that all thi.se added upail^dnas ha^e come down to us? 
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A pissagt of the GhafotkoM VaJfxt Parvtdbyilyi seems to suggest that 
sucli has vtot betn the case 

When GhafotLiea, the R3ksasa hero, son of Bhimasena, fell 
down, struck by tlie terrible missile which Indra lud given toKarpa, 
and the Pindavas were plunged into frtef kRoa is represented as 
saying 

' Yadi hyenam nahani$jit Karyih ^kiva mahlmrdiie i 
Majl sidhjo bhavisxu sa Bliaimasemr Ghatotka ah \ 

Mayi na nihatah pilr\am t$a yusmat prij |.saji i 
Esa 111 Brahmana dscsi yajna-dvcsiea Ral sasah i 
Dharmasya lopta papatma ta^inad esa nipt tih ii 
* If Kama had not shin this (Rik^asa bv his Jiakti m the great 
figlit, then It would have been my lut) to s!i) Ghatotkaea son of 
Bhironsena It was to please )ou that I did not kill Inm Ufore 
This Raksasa was a Inter of Brahmanas and sasrifites, a \iohior of 
religious rites aiid a sinner riurefore Ins lu Ken slam 

In the versts quoted above Ghnioikaca isdev.riledas/^rfl/iJ/»w 
dvift, )apiaditfi ind (Ihariit(tS)a I pi\ Now, tliere is no uplkbyhia 
m the extant epi-. wlucli lends ctmntcnaiKc to the serious charges 
here brought against the son of Bhimasena But it is clear tiiat 
stories about Ghatmkacas hostility to Brthmanas aud sacrifices niu^t 
have been known to the writer of these verses Is there any evi 
dence as to the existence of such stones ? Here, light is vouchsafed 
from an unexpected quarter In the Madb^ania P)ii) 0 !'a, attributed 
( riyluK or w rongly ) to Bhasa, we have the sior) ot the pursuit of 
a Brahmana and lus wife and Lhillrcn by Ghatoikaca who ha 1 
rtceiNcd orders from his mother to scvutc a human being for her 
mea’ The Sutradhara exJaims fs<i IMu P} Jaia unilh)(Juias\'il 
viiijo Hihu I Irani sarhbhnto Ralfisa^nir alriivatrnin Pidhinana janani 
‘l lints i)ali Bh 1 / Kaflai I laf(aih kbahi palni siitaparnrtnsM Brah 
nmvas)a iftianlah 

It should, however, be noted that the Madl)a i i Pyuy ga itself 
could not have been in the mind of the poet or poets of the Ghafot 
kaca vadtu section of the Drona patvaofMalilVharatawhen the verses 

1 Hsb ibliarAta VII 182 ?6 37 (kumbliakonam Edition ) 



SARASVATI THE GODDESS OF LEARNING - by Haridas 
Bhattachari ya ma bl,prs, Darsamsagara, Head of 
the Department of Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
Dacca Uni\'ersity 

Sarasvati figures m present day Hindu worship primarily as the 
Goddess of Learning and secondarily as one of the sacred streams 
The romantic history of the transformation of the Vedic Sarasvatl 
river into a goddess may very well serve as an example of the way 
in which the mythopceic faculty of the early Indo Aryans worked 
0 increase the pantheon Of the seven streams — Gafiga Yamuna 
Godivan Sarasvati, Narmada Smdhu and Kaven whose invocation 
s supposed to sanctify all waters used for worship Sarasvati may 
Jaim to have the holiest antiquity The association with the 
nysiic number seven tomes down from the Vedic times' and the 
\vesu also mentions the Hapta Hindu and the beautiful Haraqaiti* 
RV VIII 39, 8 refers to the seven people whose sacrificial fire 
was supported by the rivers and RV VIII 96 i refers to the 
Sapta smdhu RV IX 86, 36 and IX, 92, 4 refer to the nourish- 
ment or purification of the Soma by seven sisters or rivers There 
IS no doubt that even though the number of sacred streams was fixed 
at seven the individual members varied and that probably in the 
Avesun enumeration it was the Kubha (Kabul river) and not 
Sarasvati, that was included togetber with the Indus and its five 
nbutaries ’ In the Puranas many long lists of sacred streams 
occur * and it is probable that the comparative sanctity ascribed to 
the various rivers may often serve to indicate the locus of composi 
non of the Purana concerned or of the part where the lists occur It 
IS also likely that the successive enumerations of the seven sacred 
streams — from the Rgveda to the Barhaspatya Anhasastra ^ — indicate 
the gradual extension of the Aryan settlement to the south, incor 
porating within the number seven streams held sacred locally 

1 RV Vlll 24 27 YV ( Wh ) IXHV 24 XXXvni 26 RV vii 36 
6 V 48 1 Vi8 Pur II iv 
3 VendidSd Fargard I 

3 MaodoDell 8 HUtorf of SanatritLltaiature p Ut TV (Wb)XXXiV 

34 { Griffith a uote } 

4 Mat Pur XXU OXlv Gar Pur LV HariTaifaia OOXXlv 15 COLVI 

5 BCr Arthaiiatra ill 63 
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But while the issemblage of seven mers travelled south iht 
name Sirasvati Came generally to be applied to the easternmost 
boundar} of the advancing Ar^n settlement It has been suttes 
suel) identifi“d with the Otus, the Arghandab in Arathosu* 
the Gandhara river referred to m the Avesta, the Indus the Sut- 
lej J and the modern oarsun< The first two identifications in. 
questionabltj but there IS some justification for identifjmg it with 
the other streams The associiiion of Sirasvati w ith Gindhara and 
Gandharvas is prett> old The Auateja Brahmana refers to the 
hanenng of Sarasvatt for Somi * w iih the Gandharv as and Gandliar- 
vasare referred to m later liteiiture as having tfrtlas oaher banks'^, 
presumably because they were the exponents of music, song and 
dance The strong current the descent fiom the hills ^ and the 
possession of many tributaries and branches (whence probably the 
epithet the mother of strcmis y make identification with the Indus 
easy , while the reference to the origin in tlie Manasasarovara ’ (an as 
sociation with Brahma whicli made all streams issuin^ out ofBrahmis 
scat, wlictlier at Puskan or at Ripgrha, Sarasvaiis ) makes the Sut 
lej assos.iatton explivible as also the fact that the dr} bed of a river, 
once probably a tributary of the butudru ( Sutlej ), is to be found m 
the States ofPamla, Bhawalpurand Bikanir*^ There is no doubt, 
however, that from the time of the Manu Samlnti and the Maha 
lharaia Sarasviti came to be permanently identified with the stream 
vvhich formed the boundary of the Brahmavarta**, separating it from 

1 Mscdonell and I^eitb Ved o Index II p 437 

2 RV MI 95 1-2 vr 61 2 (QrifSthanote) YV (Wh)XXXlV,ll Ted c 
Mjrthologjr (Macdonell) p S7 PerconlrtfSee RV vC 56 6 X, 9 
Uacdo^eUe His o{ 8&Q Lit., p 141 

3 J R A S 1893 p. 56 p 59 Macdonell t His of Ban LiC.,p 142 

4 V«dio Index It p 435ff 

5 AltBr i 27 

6 UBh daUPftt xxxvigU 

7 RV VI 61 2 8 and 13 MBh Vaaa Par XC 4 MBh SaJ Par Uv II 

Mark. Pur xnii, 28 

8 RV vu, 36 6 

S UBh SsL Par 2360 

10 J R A 8 1893.P 56, p 59 

11 Mamjbmr ii. 17 MBn Vans Far uxxm. 4 and 6 J R A S IMS. 

PP 480. 

i {PatOakOofii.TolI 
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Madhyadesa, Brahmaksetra or KuruLsetra, nnd \\ hicb was lost lO the 
desert Whether this nver ever flowed directly into one of the 
present seas or whether there e\er was a Rajputana Sea into which 
It flowed must remain for the present an unsolved problem, but 
references make it clear that it had direct access to a sea ' and that 
if It fell into the sea somewhere near about Prabhasa, isolated pools 
of w ater survived for some time the disappearance of the stream 
Itself and were regarded as saaed for bathing purposes * 

There is no doubt that once the sanctity of the Sarasvati was 
csublished she took the foremost pta<» in the list of the seven 
streams She is sometimes credited with seven sisters and at other 
times regarded as being one of the seven > In the Mahabharata she 
IS said to cot er the then existing Aryan universe m the form of 
seven streams at Puskara, Natm>sa> Gaya, North Kosala, Kuruksetra, 
the source of the Ganges and the Himala)*as/ this being an ingeni 
ous attempt to explain why the same name came to be applied to 
different nvers m different localities Gradually the myth of a 
Sapta-SSrasvau tirtha on the Sarasvati itself was invented * and 
even a Sapu-Sa^stata r^ion was hinted at ‘ When changing 
times made Gang! the holiest -stream t and local patnotism raised 
Narmada to the same status,* Sara5\ati came to be regarded 
as one of the seven streams into which these nvers divided them- 
selves » A confluence of Gartga or Yamuna and Sarasvati was also 
invented’®-— a auppositioa that served a very ‘useful purpose whin 
Sarasvati disappeared from view. The drying up of no other nver 
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s«eas to haVe caused so much griefs and as it is difficult to see 
what adverse effea it had upon local agriculture, the reason must be 
found more in the Tellgiotts' assodation of* the river than in its 
economic effea. It appears that very early a desert belt was being 
formed about the river, for we are told that the dislputra Kava?A 
Ailu 5 a was driven by the Brahmans into the desert region ‘ near 
about, when he came to worship there. Later on the river dis- 
appeared at a place which came to be known as Vinaiana.* The 
natural decay of the river did not suit the fancy of the later writers, 
and so the myth was invented that Sarasvati entered into the earth 
as soon as she came to the land of the Nis3das lest their touch 
should pollute her.* Elsewhere ^rasvati is said to have disappear- 
. ed out of spite towards the $fldras and the Abhlras/ so sacred was 
her water and so exclusively meant for the Aryans was she con- 
sidered to be. But it is this sacred river that followed Kava^a 
Ailu§a and anested his progress at Parisaraka after he had been 
driven away by the insolent Brahmans, and according to Aupa- 
manyava, who is quoted by Yjska,* the sacrificial fire belonged to fiive 
peoples ( the Brahmans, the Ksatri^s, the Vaiiyas, the ^Udras and 
the Ni§adas) whom Sarasvati made to flourish.* 

Now when a river can disappear at will it can also re-appear if 
necessary’, and this device was adopted to suit the needs of special 
sanctity at different confluences. Thus at PiaySga and at the 
PancagaUga ghata at Benares? Sarasvati is considered to be invisibly 
present, and further down at Triveni near Hughli a small stream 
gets the appellation of Sarasvati to form a visible third in addition 
to GaUga ( the Hughli ) and the Yamuna ( a small local stream ) *. 
Gartg5, Yamunil and Sarasvati form a neu' trinity in later cults and 
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a triple headed goddess appears on the head of the Elephanta cave 
figure of the tnple-faced Siva who combines m himself the trinity of 
the Hindu pantheon ‘ We shall see later on that association with 
t\so other forms is a most antique phenomenon with Sarasvati 

From the Vedic times whiteness* and purity ’ came to be pro 
minently associated w ith the nver and it is not improbable that the 
whiteness of the Goddess of Learning came by transference from the 
nver itself A number of things conspired to invest the deity with 
whiteness Not onlj the nver association but also association with 
learning (which represents the sattva quality) and association with 
Siva whose spouse she was later considered to be, gave her an all 
white complexion , and her vehicles, ornaments and objects of 
worship mostly partook of the same character The lotus and the 
sit an that figure as the vehicles, the cloth she wears and the vipS 
she carnes, the flowers and unguents that ire offered to her, 
the ornaments she wears and the eatables that are presented to her 
are all white m consonance with her complexion which is described 
as w lute like the kunda, the moon, the snow and the .pearl 

The tradition of punt} the river earned from Vedic times Apart 
from the fact that water gives bodily cleanliness it has alwajs l«en 
used m Brahmantc worship in connection with the removal of sins 
committed at any time of the da} or night in the apomarjana 
practice-* From time immemorial the banks of the Sarasvati had 
been -singled out as the most sacred spot for sacrifice s and all Lonsi- 
derable sages had their hermitage there* Gods and superhuman 
beings came there when anjthing specially sacred hid to be done’ 
and coronations were performed there* There was difference of 
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opinion about the mosr sacred pan of the river ; but from PrabhSsa to 
Syamantapancaka was a long stretch which was the most auspicious 
for sacrificial purposes, and a S^rasvata heaven was e\en promised 
to those who would worship the Sarasvati, especially at the Sapta- 
sarasvatl tirtha She alone could absolve a Brahmanicide from his' 
sin if he would traverse the entire length of the river from the mouth 
to the source, i, e. against the current*, and it is this pratiloma Sara- 
svati that Balarilma worshipped when in a fit of rage he killed Suta J . 
For bearing false Witness in order to^ve the life of a person belong- 
ing to the four castes the offering of caru to Sarasvati was a sufficient 
penance For breaking his faith with Narauci, whose severed head 
pursued Indra, a bath in the confluence of the Sarasvati and the 
Aruni saved Indra from the pursuing head as also from the sin', 
and a similar miracle occurred at Kapalamocana to the sage Maho- 
dara on whose thigh the head of a Raksasa had stuck.® In later 
llteratUTC irsddha was eniolncd on the banks of the Sarasvati.^ 

The reason for this purity is not iar to seek. Here hymns 
and sacrifices arose perpetually from the devout Bh3ratas® and even 
^he origin of the world and the Vedas was sought in the same 
locality.’ Her waters were unctuous with butter and she alone 
LouIJ undertake to supply Nahu$a with that substance and milk for 
' a thous.ind years’ sacrifice."* Did not her husband ( for she had a 
colourless husband Sarasvat from Vedic times" and was therefore 
know n ,is vira-patni ** } possess lakes of clarified butter in the three 
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worlds’^ She was Bhartti, for on her banks the Bhiratas com 
posed their hymns and performed their sacrifices and to hei waters 
came gods, heavenly dancers and all types of beings * Slic is bounte- 
ous in disposition » and is a great healer^ It is on her Shore that 
Agni-Vaisvanara issued from the mouth of Videgha-Mathava and 
tn%elled to the east*, carrjmg the Aryan religion of sacrifice to that 
region , and it is she who conserved the Vedas by feeding Saras\ata 
on her fishes when during a twelve years’ drought other Brahmans 
had left her shores ‘ Along with llA and Bharati she forms the 
triple tongue of the sacrificial fire and because slie w'as speecli, 
pouring of ghee on her waters was forbidden * 

The transformation of a river into a female deity was an al- 
most imperceptible process In the special case of Sarasvati 
the Vedic tradition of being the wife of Sarasvat was added on to 
the feminine ending of a nadt An early identification with 
Speech’, which in its Sansknt form of Vlk is a feminine terra, helped 
the process still further The association with sound came not only 
from Its being a murmuring stream but also because m the Vedas and 
the Braiimaoas Sarasiati came to be identified with the speech of 
the middle region’” (according to Siyana, with the waters of the 
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intcispace and 'according to ‘ ^V. VI, 49 , 7 wtb the danghtet of 
the lightning ) and also with the second form of the thunderbolt *. 
In fact, it is she who created the thunderbolt for Indra out of her 
own foam in which a generous measure of melted butter formed an 
ingredient*. No wonder that in later lexicons all the synonyms of 
Sarasvati came to be some forms of speech*. And because speecli 
was the medium of revelation ( whence the name $niti ) Sarasvat! 
came to be equated W’ith divine wisdom — the ptajnaparamita of 
Buddhism — and became the wife of Brahma, *^he revealer of Vedic 
lore. Thus the Vedic and Nirokta statement that Sa^as^atl not 
only gave copious waters but also impaned wisdom because she 
was possessed of many thoughts* — was a river and a goddess at 
the same time^ — was securely established. An intermediate 
identification with the learned female seer Vsk may also have 
expedited the process of ideoilfiation’. The river association so 
frequently obtrusive in the Vedas and theBrahmanas recedes into the 
background and the aspect of the deity comes to the front. Vak- 
Sarast*ati and Saras\*ail-Vak are the forms sometimes met with*, 
and Sarasvatl is repeatedly credited with ha\ing used her speech to 
help the gods in their attack upon the demons ’ and to cure them 
when Ul’* or exhausted'*. When once the relation between. Saras- 
vati and Speech w-as firmly established her status as the Goddess of 
Learning was definitely secured, and sbe became the mother of the 
Vedas'* and the dispenser of all wisdom and clarity of speech’*. 
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She became at once the foremost of the mothers, the best of tin 
^^crs and the greatest of the goddesses * 


A tradition ascribed the identification of Speech and Sarasvati 

™bT P«l>yisvasti Nthosc 

'n ’ Svastika sign and Sarasvati whose symbol 

Vedas) were so closely 
idenufied through their common identification with VaL that the 
no ern seat of the former" came to be the seat of the latter also, 
and m sacrifices Sarasvati came to be worshipped on the northern 
of the sacrificial field according to Grhjasntta and Brahmana 
so '“‘f worshipped on the 

non a,a^"d ^ ' ' , " “n the north ) i where the popula 

to the off credited with having given language 

made that**'T^ i°^ Prajapali and Indra is credited with has mg 
for the fi ’ ^^ttiing probably that he was responsible 

lor the first grammar of the divmc tongue 


related to J ^tti'hcation with speech explains why she is sotlosely 
monrb r n'^'c^ tegton in later literature She resides in the 
Prannat,° Uttered by Brahma or 

dhrltto a if j' 'ougne of Visnu, the tooth ol the Bud 
m her i f ; ’ She IS ihe speech of Viisakarnian and 

she w a ^ 1 j tougue of ihe horse 1 died in sacrifice ' and 

to irm ‘Ti for riding ■■ She was 

be invoked near the lips (and sometimes near the ear) of a new- 
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bo^ ^babe for wisdom ' and a 'ftise man is, according to a popular 
\erse, , one in ^vhose tongue (and not one in*wbose mind) S.iras\’atf 
resjdes. 

Very soon Saras%‘ati became not only the presiding deity oC 
learning but also of fine arts in general, especially music, dance and 
song. The chanting of Vedic hymns by Udgatr priests gradually 
developed into a system of music* and the sounds of nature and 
brute creation were imitated and organised into a sjstem of voi-al 
and instrumental music which, in spite of the ban orf lauryatrika, 
survited in religious cults and popular diversions, and gods and 
sages came to be equipped with special instruments of music m couise 
of time. Music was supposed (like the Mahibhiraia) to form the 
fifth Veda when the four Vedas were prohibited to those not iwilc- 
born, and according to Bharaia, music, drama, song and p.iinimg 
were equal to Vedte mantra’. So Brahma not only revealed liic 
Vedas but also taught voal music to the Gandharvas, Huhu and 
Tumburu, dance, to the Apasaias Rambhi and the science of music 
and drama toN^rada and Bhnrata*. So Saras\7ttl came early to be 
invested wiili her vlpi and the earliest archaeological evidence of 
Saras>'atl worship— a stone image from htathurS now in iheLucJcnow 
Museum— bears a dedication by a Jalna blacksmith uhich indicates 
thar it was installed in a theatre’. Alvataraand Kambala prppitiatcd 
Sarastati to get proficiency' in music whereby they ultimately pleased 
Siva and got backMadiilasi^. In BharataDr^hmi and other goddesses 
appear as nStyamairkas >. Of course, , writing goes with learning and, 
thescript that ?urvi%edAlso pame |o be known as Brahmi. And it is 
no wonder also that SarasvatI should be the goddess for curing dumb* 
ness, lapse of intelligence and memory. From very early rimes she 
was worshipped fortnightly or monthly by music, song and dance at 
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a temple where the whole village congregated As a matter of hct, 
With the gradual fixing t>f omlioes and the assignment of definite 
functions to the different gods of the pantheon the miscellaneous 
powers ascribed to Sarasvaii from Vedic times gradually fell off, 
leaving only the superintendence of learning and fine arts behind 

The matrimonial ventures of the goddess are so interesting and 
informative that without a knowledge of them much will remain 
obscure At present Sarasvati is worshipped twice in the year in 
Bengal once as a minor deity along with Duigi m autumn and again 
singly at the close of winter As in the former festival Laksmi is 
also worshipped as a minor deity there is no doubt that Sarasvati 
Laksmi and Durga represent the iaktis of Brahma, Visnu and Siva 
respectively The association of Sarasvati with Laksmi or Sn and 
Devi or Gaun or Maht or Bhumi finds numerous repetitions all 
through religious literature • and is probably an echo of eariier triads 
in which Sarasvati figures », even a triple Sarasvati being relerred 
to m the Atharva Veda * The worship of the single deity at the 
advent of spring has a Vaisoava association but here she is practially 
regarded as spouseless — a prototype of many a female seer of ancient 
times who lived on the banks of the Sarasvati, as mentioned m the 
^alya Parva, and who never cared fora matrimonial alliance The 
Buddhistic Mahasarasvati is only twelve years old t, but the Hindu 
goddess 15 full of youth and was therefore requited by later convention 
to have a husband Baoa invents the myih of Durvasas curse to bang 
her down to the earth where she bears a son of the name of Sims 
vata ( mentioned before as preserving the Vedas during the tw elve 
years drought) and is then relieved of the curse * 

But even in Vedic times Sarasvati began to figure as a goddess 
invoked along with other deities t and supposed to be the wife of 
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Sarasvat * — a colourless god probably derived out of Sarasvati by 
dropping the feminine suffix. ( When Sarasvati became Vagisvari a 
similar colourless Vagisvara was also invented to match her *). In 
the Anvarambhariiya, Sautramani and Darsapaurciamasi ceremonies 
they were invoked together 5, and when Sarasvati began to be 
regarded as Speech, Sarasvat came to be considered as Mind ♦ ( out 
of which speech proceeds) and interesting discussions arose as to 
which of them was superior It would be an anachronism to see 
in this Sarasvat a mere synonym of the sea into which rivers fall 
and whose wives they are supposed to be * for it does not explain 
why Sarasvati should be singled out for wifehood, especially as her 
connection with the sea was problematical, unless Sarasvati stands for 
rivers in general 

The most intimate associations of Sarasvati are with Indra and 
the twin Aivlns In many a hymn Sarasvati and the Asvins arc 
invoked together and it is they who advise Indra to slay Namuci», 
forge the thunderbolt for him out of foam and tend him tc 
recovery Indra sometimes appears as the son of Sarasvati and the 
Aivins and at other times the Asvins appear as SarasvatTs sons 
Indra sometimes appears as the husband of Sarasvat! and 
even replaces Sarasvat as Mind when Soras^uti becomes Speech **, 
Sarasvati is the second form of the thunderbolt and in Buddhistic 
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hteratute a Vajra Sarasvat! mikes her a|jpbrance The three fornlS 
of the sacrificial fire appear as Indras consorts in the White Yijur 
Veda * As one form of that fire Satasvati appears naturally alSo 
ns the spoUse of Agni with whom she iS very often invoked *, )ust 
as she IS invoked with the Martits for the same I'easbn ( and Indra 
often figures as the foremOst of the Afaruts) Shd is Agnayi and 
Svaha a&d Agnls vehicle, the ram, is hers also She is otie of 
the rivers on whom the Ahavamya fire begets the Dhisnis * In 
ancient times the ram or he goat Or etve vVas her favourite sacri 
fice and even today in East Bengal one of the popular diversions 
on the Safasvati Pu)a day is ram fight Surya in later times figures 
IS her husband presumably because he dispels the gloom of the 
outer world as Sarasvati does of the inner world and the twin 
A5\ins appear as the sons of Surya and Sarasvati Vak * It was 
easy to identify her with Samjna the wife of SGtya as the word 
means wisdom and Surya himself is described as the triple Vedt and 
wisdom IS asked of him m the Giyatri hymn Even Yama (whom 
tlie Avesta IS represented as being the first to receive w'lsdonr of 
Aluin ^Ti7da ) occasionally appears as her spouse® All these 
associations are easily esplamed On account of her healing proper 
ties Sarasvati came to be associated with the divine physicians for 
in the Atharva Veda she appears as curing the worms of children 
and poisoning in general *, from which latter ficc an association 
vviihMnnasa, the goddess of snakes was easily established ’ The 
JinguU Tati of the Buddhists has the same function ® The Indra 

1 yv (Wh )XXVJI10 XXIX 33 FortheassociatiOQof SaraBTauwill 
threea aeaUSr Rur 

■» YV { Wh ) n 20 IV 7 Hr n W MBb Sal Plir XUI 32 

3 Br Pur xty 

i § P Br XII 7 1 12 jt,. 2 5 14 iv 6 3 3 iV (WTi ) lix 90 

XXI 46 XXIV 1 

5 Bhayiaxa Pur XIII Rnpa and Bala are the sods 

6 VecdldSd Fafgardll lo Vat Pur clXXl 3’ 33 BrahmS bestows bis 

fire e^eatioDS laotudion Ssraevati. on Oharma 

7 AV r 23 

8 RV I 191 13-14 AV VI 100 UDh Sal Par XXlvn 28 30 

9 See Bagbunacdana, Thbltattra PafiesmI 

10 Bhattaoharvya s Indian BuddhislIooDographr p 185 Foucher a R tndo 
>nr 1 loonograpbie Bouddhique de 1 Ude p 89 ( whence JSogujlka a 
poison curer •— Amarnlcofa Pstslavarga 11) 
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issociatioQ tlirbugh lightning and thunder fora river is quite natural, 
and as SaraSvati became in course of time the goddess of all speech, 
including diploWatic speech, the heaVenly king had need of her help. 
In the AitUreya Brahttiana her two breasts are called' truth and false- 
hood * and she not only advises Indra how* to break his vow to 
Nlmuci but also wai*ps the tongue of Vrsaj'a in the pronunciation 
of the w’ord Indra-dami So that Vftni became the victim and not 
t!i6 victor of Indra’. The Agni-association was more natural for 
her banks always glowed with sacrificial fire and her earliest friends 
werellaand Bharati, the former being associated with gods and 
men atid the latter witli the solar fays while Sarasvati herself stood 
for the middle region (the Sirasvats)’. The Surya association is diffi- 
cult to evplain, but an ancient tradition ascribed the teaching of the 
Yt^jor Veda to Surya ♦ and latterly Surya came to be the representa- 
tive of the three major gods of I^du Tfintty whose- wife Sarasvati 
became in rurd. 

In Shiite of ocher alliances Saramtf has been primarily regarded as 
. the ^akii orwife of Brahms, the revealer of the Vedas and the 
presiding deity of wisdom. She still retains the swan and the lotas' 
as her seats and arries the rosary and books ( representwg the 
Vedas ) in her hands i. A bare him in the Veda about the enjoy- 
ment of the daughter by the father^ was expanded into the tale of 
Prajapati desiring his own mind-bom daughter Saras^-aii alias 
Satarupa " and growing four faces in the four directions and a fifth 
. 6ne at the top * ( \vhich wds subsequently torn Off* by Rndra ) » in 
orde^ to gaze dt the drcumdnibalauflg figure of his beautiful 
daughter. Evert his mind-bom sods conld ndt brook this scandal 


1 AU.Briv.i. 

2 BayaQs’s Comnieotarr on RV. VL 61. S. 

3 tv. ( Wh. ) xxvm , 18. 

4 Br. Sr. Op. 6, 5, 3 ; Br. Pur. Ixvti, 22 

5 £p. lad. Vm, p> 2l3 ; Hanradria.Xli,43-4? ; Mat. Pur. ClXI, 5 ; Tar. 

Pdr. a.xxii, 14 ; SAh Fur. t, W. 39 : B. Eriabna Sattri, Soath ladiao 
Zmagea of Gods aod Goddesses, p 185 

6 RV.X.61, 5-7; V. 42, 18 

7 fihSg.Pur.lli,12,2$; Mai Par.ln.30fr. 

8 MBb. Ann. Psr xrv, 309 ; ivn, 121 ; Mat For. IV, 33-40, 

9 Archaeologle der Badd 'Inde. Tome it. p. 114 refers to a FaUara fi^re 

niostrating this episode. 
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and protested, whereupon, according to one version, he laid down 
lus life According to another version, he tnarncd her to one 
of his mind born sons and Manu {«Jio in a different version 
appears as the progenj of the incest) ' is mentioned as that son* 
Later accounts palliated this tale b> supposing that Brahma divided 
himself into two hah es - one male and another female - and holding 
that these halves were only reunited* Elsewhere an nllegoncal 
interpretation was given to the whole affair and Brahma was called 
the Veda and Sarasvati the Savitri invocation < Whatever be the 
relation, Brahma continued to be intimate]} associated w ith Sansvati 
all through the centuries m literature, inscnption and religious 
practice It cannot be said that she was an ideal wife, for she is 
very often described as having a high strung temper, and when once 
because she came late to a sacrifice Brahma married the youthful 
Gayatri she cursed him to the effea that he would be worshipped 
only on one day m the >ear ’ The rarity of Brahma’s temples and 
worship explains to some extent whj Sarasvatl assumed an indepen 
dent status, for in a land devoted to culture the Goddess of Learning 
could not but be Ircquently invoked and either she was divested of 
matrimonial encumbnnees or readily other husbands were found for 
her Still, even in Buddhism, Sarasvatl was regarded as the wife 
of Manjuin who resembles Brahma m functions and attributes * 
She represented the Ipmt of revelation in subsequent formulations 
and continues to do so in present day worship 

It is natural therefore that when Visnu rose to eminence m 
popular favour an alliance of Sarasvatl with him should be soon esta 
blished Even as early as the Vedic times Sarasvatl and Vak ( two 
distinct entities) are invoked tc^ether with Vispu t and m the 
Anvarambhamya sacrifice Sarasvatl and Sarasvat are regarded as 

1 Mat Pur m, 44 Vii Pur 1 r { 

2 Bt P X Tn Put TO KOr Put I tHI 

3 Vis Pur 1, Til AgniPur xvn 1$ xvin BhsT Pur xiv 

4 Mat Pur iv 7 10 See also Bso a Hindu Icooography Vol II Fart U 
p 244 ( App B) 

5 Tod 8 Annals ( ed Crooke) Vol TI p 892 

6 Foucher E tude sur I Iconographie Bouddblque de 1 Inde pp 89 108 

For SarasT&ti in Buddbistio pantbaon see B Bhattaobaryya ■ Indian 
Buddhist Iconography pp 150ff 

7 TV ( BL ) 1, 7, 10 
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presiding deities together wtih Agnt-Visnu The identification 
with Sflrya also helped the process of transference and Visnu absorb- 
ed much of the splendour of other gods in course of time. So in 
the Mahabharata Sarasvati appears as the mind-born of Krsna * . 
In some Tantns Vani and Sarasvati bccime the Vaispava Saktis of 
consonants and vowels respectively >- A close relation with LaksmI,' 
the goddess of prosperity and the wife of Vispu, from very early 
times helped the Vaisnavite transformadon. Not only v.'as Saras- 
vati herself approached for ptospenty * but she and Lakami were 
very often invoked together *, She is one of the deities that de- 
spoiled 5rl of her riches an attitude that easily lent itself to the 
interpretation in later times that she and Laksmi were the two wives 
of Visnu*, none too cordially related, or that Laksmi was the 
mother-in-law of Sarasvati r and their relation was governed by 
the Pauranic prescription ** ml sousabhih samam svairvl visvlso 
bhavatukvadt”*. This unfonunate relationship between prosperity 
and learning has been invoked to explain why all the w'orld over 
scholars are proverbially poor. 

To what length the strained relationship between the two co- 
wiles of Visnu might go b described with great deuils in the 
Brahmavaivarta Purina where an amusing stor}* of domestic unquiet- 
ness is told 9. Vi^nu had always been partial towards Laksmi and 
this was too much for the other two wives Sarasiati and Gaflgi (for 
here Gartga also appears as the ivife of Visnu ), and as soon as 
Visnu was out one day a quarrel broke out and by mutual curses all 
the three w^ere converted into streams, viz. Sarasvati, Gaiiga and 
Padma. Here w'e have the counter-process of the Vedic belief : instead 


1 82ii> Gj*. 8Bt 
i MBb.BhIs. Par. sow. 

S PrapafioaaSra Taotra. 
i Alt. Br. n, 1, 4 ? V5}. Saih. 21, S7. 

5 8'.P.Br.X3,4.3*land3. 

6 Bengal images of Yisqn have Laksmi pa one aids and Saraaratl os 

tbe other. B. 0. Bbattaohar^ya’s Indian Images, Vol. I, p. 12 ; Ag. Pur. 
XXI, 23. 

7 Ep Ind.VT, 128, 

8 Var. Pur. Vin, 88. ' 
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that salvation comes from following Sajva revelatitin (Agaraa)* . 
Alike in Kashmir and in South India he received extensive homage 
and in the former place Siradi with whom Sarasvati was identified * 
claimed fervent devotion. Durgi as asyoonym of Vak appears in 
tlie Bfhat Devatas and of SarasvatJ in the Taiitiriya*Aranyaka< 
and the only goddess having any •resemblance, with Sarass'ati to be 
found in the Brhat Saihhita is Ekanamsi with whom Durga is identi- 
fied ^ In the ^aradatilaka, from which the present mode of worship- 
ping her is derived, the Saiva associations are obtrusiv e: she is Sarada, 
Varada, Parvataiikharajaia, snow-white, three-eyed and with the ”■ 
crescent moon on her forehead. Later compositions call her Gauri, 
Sivakanra, Sarakarardhangi, Bhadrakall, Mahesvari, ^arvani, etc., 
seal her on a lion, clothe her in tiger-skin and decorate her with 
serpents and the trident. The blue SarasvatJ was a Saiva innovation, 
based probably on a Brahmana tradition that for helping the gods 
Sarasvau got a blue lotus as a reward. The Mathura image seats 
heron ariion which is the vehicle of Du:^. If Brahma's wisdom 
( ji^na ) and Vi^nu’s prosperity ( aiivarya ) could be allied with 
^rasvat!, it is but natural that diva's dispasslon ( vairagya ) should 
also be related to her in a land where the id»l of life has been the 
synthesis of the three. She is the Mahasarasvatl of the Buddhists 
and in spite of the rainy dark things ascribed to her at different 
times she retains the whiteness of purity or the blueness of immen- 
sity and depth and her associates 'afe spiritual qualities of the mind, 
such as Prajha, Medha, SmTU, Mati, etc. 

In later worship she became so much a synthetic goddess that she 
outgrew' all sectarianism and became the objea of universal adora- 
tion. With the decay of Pauranic traditions it became possible to 
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of a river being transformed into a goddess here a goddess is trans 
formed into a river, which to the Panraoic mind was the more 
nararal process But more often Laksmi and Sarasvati figure as the 
two wives, one on either side of the same God whether he be Visnu 
of the Hindu pantheon or Manjusn. of the Buddhistic faith ( Some 
times Sarasvati is replaced by Pfthvi or Tu§ti ) Sometimes their 
names are imercbangeably used, Laksmi being r^arded as one of 
the eight forms of Sarasvati * and conversely Sarasvati being called 
Visvarupl, Sri, etc — names that properly belong to Laksnu 
The use of rice with or without milk and of barley grains in the 
worship of Sarasvati betrays her association with the goddess of 
corn or the spirit of vegetation Both Laksm and Sarasvati are 
symbolically worshipped on com and books respectively and ai 
some parts- of Bengal an image, when used, is not immersed lest 
prosper!^ or learning as the case may be should depart The four 
arms with which Saras'^ti is sometimes invested the lotus and 
discus 'that sometimes appear m her hands, and the worship of 
the goddess on the Snpancaroi day > which is sacred to Laksmi also 
( although Raghunandana quoting Vyndi points out that ^ri mnj 
mean Laksmi and Sarasvati both)* and the description of her as the 
Sakti of the Samkarsana Vyuha of NSrayana ^ all ally her witl 
Vi§nu In order to explain why she was at all related to Brahnn 
the Brahmavaivarta Purlpa m the episode described above mentions 
that after the quarrel of the co wives Visnu sent Sarasvati away to 
Brahmi and Gang! to Siva, bestowing on the former the uncompli 
mentaiy epithets ‘vagdusta and ‘ kalahapnyA ' and calling Laksmi 
‘suSlla’ 

The transformation of the goddess into the Sakti of 6iva whose 
spirit of revelation she ultimately became probably owes its origin to 
the theor) that m the Iron Age there is no room for Vedic ntes and 
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that salvation comes from following ^aiva revelation (Agaraa)* . 
Alike in Kashmir and in South India he received extensive homage 
and in the former place Sarada widi whom Sarasvati was identified * 
claimed fervent devotion. Durga as asynonym of Yak appears in 
the Brhat Devatai and of Sarasvati in the Taiitiriya^ Aranyaka ♦ 
and the only goddess having any ••resemblance with Sarasvati to be 
found in the Bfhat Samhlia is ^anamsa with whom Durga, is identi- 
fied 5. In the Saradatilaka, from which the present mode of worship- 
ping her is derived, the Salva associations are obtrusive: she is 5aradJ» 
Varada, ParvatasikharajatS, snow-white, three-eyed and with the 
crescent moon on -her forehead. Later compositions call her Gaun, 
Sivakanta, Samkarardhafigi, BhadraLali, Maheivari, Sarvini, etc., 
seat her on a lion, clothe her in tiger-skin and decorate her with 
serpents and the trident. The blue Sarasvati was a $aiva innovation, 
based probably on a Brahmana tradition that for helping the gods 
Sarasvati got a blue lotus as a reward. The Mathura image seats 
her on adion which is the vehicle of Durga. If Brahma's wisdom 
( j^na ) and Vi^iju’s prosperity ( aUvarya ) could be allied with 
Sarasvati, it Is but natural that diva's dlspassion ( valragya ) should 
also be related to her in a land where the ideal of life has been the 
synthesis of (he three. She is the Mahasarasv'ait of the Buddhists 
and in spite of the many dark things ascribed to her at different 
times she retains the whiteness of purity or the blueness of immen-*^ 
sity and depth and her associates 'are spiritual qualities of the mind, 
such as Prajna, Medha, Smrti, Mari, etc. *. 

In later worship she became so much a synthetic goddess that she 
outgrew all sectarianism and became the object of universal adora- 
tion. With the decay of Pauranic traditions it became possible to 
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reduce the mulnphcily of her hands ’ and to reduce her to human 
proportions When toJeration preached the identity of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva the triad of Vedic times, of which Sirasvati formed 
one, could easily be fitted into the new scheme and by a happy inspi- 
ration Sarastaii was converted mto the wife of Traipurusa * — a 
synthesis of Brahma, Visnu and Sm 

Before we pass on to consider the last tnnsformation of the 
goddess into the impersonal spirit of wisdom we may refer to the 
concrete objects with which Sarasvaii has been associated m course 
“ of her milleniutn long history The swan, the lotus, the ram, ( or 
ewe or he goat), the peacock and the hon have all served as 
vehicles according to tradition and locality and she has herself been 
worshipped in the form of a while snake* and there is a reference that 
she was herself of the form of a swan ♦ The parrot has sometimes 
figured in her hand and sometimes as an offering ' and the ram also 
has figured as a sacrifice She has been offered ground nee 
( indra^ali ), butter or ghee, nee, nce-pap, sour curd, thickened 
milk, barley mixed with honey, white flow’ers and sandal pste, 
palasa flower, lotus and jujube The tenacity of tradition is shown 
by the fact that even today m Bengal many of these figure in the 
annual worship and scholars do not eat jujube ( badara ) before the 
^ripancami day ‘ In her hands she may have rosary, book ( repre 
■Renting the Vedas ), staff, pitcher of nectar, lotus, sword, discus, 
bleached skull, gem, pen, vinJ, goad, indent, bell, parrot, water pot 
and the drum, as the S^radaiilaka and the Tnpurasflrasamuccaya pre- 
scribe, but m present-day worship either vin5 and book or pen and 
book are placed A pose of giving instniction or blessing is also to 
be found in some stone images 

We have alreadj referred to the multiplicity of boons asked of 
her from ancient times, the most important being prospenty and 

1 B 0 BbattBchary^a's Xodlan Images Vol I, p 43, Ag Fur caix, 
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3 Getty, *Qods of Kortbern Buddhism * 

4 RSiatarangiot I, 3^ 

5 Baladevs VldyabbUfaca s SBbftyafcaamudi quoting EnmatSkars se« 
also Ep il, 194 

6 TV ( Wb ) I, 8S ( Griffith*! note ) 
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cure. - Burr, there is jonejibooa^ that *has ipersistedf'all through the 
ceatunes, viz/sdccess in marriage. She has »• been (.approached for 
virility,? for promotion of marriage* and even for submission of 
others ( vaiikarapa ') J ; i she has been invoked during the saptapadi 
ceremony and during impregnation * and also to descend into the 
mother's breast during 'the nomenclature ceremony She has 
been asked to cure the worms of children and to give them insight. 
How she came to have special powers in these directio‘ns is difficult 
to see, butiit is remarkable that her associates in this matter are 
Anumati, Raka, Knhu and Sinlvali — the earlier and later phases of 
the full moon and the new moon — an association that links itself 
easily with the worship of Sarasvati and Sarasvai ( to whom also 
unmarried men prayed for wife and children) ^ in the Darsapaurna- 
masi sacrifice. As the foremost of mothers to whom a thousand 
children are ascribed in the Satapatha Brahmana as the wife of the 
Lord of creation Prajapatl and as the mother of rivers she was 
probably regarded as in a special degree qualified to promote matri- 
monial alliance, fust as being Speech she was eminently fitted to 
bestow learning. 

From a synthetic goddess to the impersonal spun of wisdom is 
not a big step^aod this transfiguration of the goddess was so efiect- 
ively achieved that her seaarian associaiioos almost totally disappear- 
ed from her worship. She is popularly regarded as unmarried and 
is sometimes described as an ascetic with the rosary * and bleached 
skull as her symbols. She is supposed to have no body in the 
ordinary meaning of the term for the letters of the alphabet form’ 


1 AV. IV, 4 ; vu, 68. 
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her spiritual frame In the Tltirahasyavrttika— a palmleaf manu* 
script in the Varendra Research Society’s Library, bearing the date 
1626 5 atabda, she is described as being without quality, activity or 
modification, inaccessible to the senses because of her formlessness, 
and identical with perfect wisdom She is further described as the 
spinr of every auspicious quality and of the wisdom of the three 
persons of the Trinity, she is neither gross nor subtle, unknown 
and unfathomable, ubiquitous and universal, partless and ever pure 
She IS the eternal manifestation of the Absolute Self ‘ and identical 
with Prajnaparamiti with whose invocation the Mahiyana text of 
Vajracchedika begins No wonder that such a goddess was accepta- 
ble to Buddhists and Jams also in their sanctuaries * as the peculiar 
Hindu flavour did not cling to her worship Today m millions of 
Hindu homes she is emhnsiasucally worshipped with reverence, all 
reading and writing being abjured out of necessity as the books and 
pens are placed either as substitutes of or offerings to the goddess on 
the Srlpanami day 
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A FEW WORDS ON SUKhJ~^y Louk de La V ., .*. Poussm, 
Membre de I’Acaddmie de Belgique. 

n In^iAnisnj ire wishing every sort of suUxt to 

Ur. K. B. Pathak. There are many sore of siiiha in Buddhism. 

1. According to Asaiiga-Miitreya’a YogafJstra, we have— 

t. Hrlu-stiiha, what is siiilia because it produces suiha . the 
peasurable object, the organ, the "contact” (iparla) which is 
pleasantly eaperienced. the action which results in pleasure. 

2. pdi(a-j»iiu, the experience which benefits (amigrahabira ) 
e ^rn or the body. This experience is sixfold, according to the 

o^°r*i,^ eye ■ • . . the mind. It is again fourfold, as it belongs to 
n„t,° f eplieres of existence, as it may be associated with the 

path of a Saiksa or of an Aiaiisa. 


l-DuHhaprdiipitkftlasiiiha. The notion of suiha arises with 
reference to the cessation of pain, thirst, hunger, cold This 

oni “ Tf"' : » is 

only to the fact that pain is stopped. 

4 - rtdstcpacchsda suiha : it is the suhlus of the highest tiance, 
ihesamjnJveditanirodhasamapatti. We have here a suiha which is 
neither cause of siiihi, nor jiii/u in itself, nor stopped pain; how 
can It be«ih, ? Because it is the momentaty cessation of the third 
son of suffering, the rams WiiMharu, id est, the parauarShhs or 
I . a“ff“rog- The Lord has said that every feeling 

suffering : yaS iirficid trditeiii idam aim 
duhi!mya(Kosl,VI, p. 131, Sattalarhiara, p. 131, Saihyntta, iv. 


5 - Ayyibadhya suiha, which is fourfold : a. uaislrauna-suiha, 
the happiness of the man who leaves the secular life, fir he is 
liceiated from the many secular attachments ; 4 . untia or prazneia- 
ri«/M:thehappiness(vix.priliji,ii!,fl)obtainedinthe first Dhylaa ; 

r. upasaumuiln : the happiness of'the superior Dhyanas, which is 
ptouuced by the cessation of intellectual exertion ( nedra and tularia ); 
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d. sambcdhisuiha : when the saint is “disconnected” from action and 
from passion, (iUla, id est, “error” and “passion”, such as affection, 
etc. ) when the samt knows exactly all knowable object. This sukha 
is sukha, because, for the time being, the saint is no longer obstructed 
by the incapacities ” ( dattsfhulya ) created by passion, because he 
will later obuin the absolute and definitive cessation of (the meta* 
physical” suffering. 

ii. Vijnaptimairatasiddhi of Dbarmapala. — Hiuan-tsang states 
that the Yogasistra, on certain topics, quotes and emphasizes the 
views of the Sarvastivadios : mere “condescendance”.— The VibhisS, 
26 at the end, gives the description of the fourfold drffadharnwuiha' 
vihsra : pravrajydsuiJxi, vtukasukha, upaiamastikha, bodhtsukba ( Kosa, 
vi, p. 259 ). Sungbabhadra has the same list and adds as a fifth sukha 
( of course, not a drftodharmavtbarasiikba ), the happiness of Nirvina, 
mn'df^asukha. 

These theorfes can be traced in the old Pijaka. According to 
Adguttara, i, p, 81, the pahbayjosukha is to be contrasTed with the 
gihlsuhJia, the nikkhammasukba with the kituastikha, last not least, 
the uirupadbisitkha with the upodhssuiho. 

iii. Buddhists agree on this point that the Kirvipa is sukha. But 
the school of Asafiga opens a new way to the speculation when it 
states that, while Nirvana is suklja without being sukbasamvedana, 
happiness without consciousness of being bappy, the Bodbisukhi is 
both beatitude and consciousness of bwtitude. , This definition is 
to be found in a treatise which belongs to the school of Asaflga, the 
BuddhabhUmi^astra : but it belongs to all doctors who add to the 
traditional two-fold Ntrvina ( the sepadKie/fl and the nirupadhiiefa) 
a third and better Nirv 4 na, the ; the saint is per- 

fectly free from error and attachment ; every upadhi or “support” or 
cause of pain has been dcsa<jjed; be theccfoK resides ia mrapadhf- 
JesantrvSna; but he continues belpiog beings, preadiing, and busy 
with every contnvaace of salvations without any endeasoor or 
exertion, but not without enjoying both his perfect calm and his 
chariuble actiwty. 

Bodhi is a sort of Utryi avastbi. 
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The idea of friendship and of the attitude of man as friend has a 
history in the religious thought of India of considerable interest. 
A comprehensive historical treatment of the subject I have as yet not 
come across. It mSy erist j but I incline to the belief, that as yet 
European writings on friendship ate too much confined to its history 
as limited on the East by Palestine. The Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1508-21 ) exemplifies this in its odd and 
irregular way, in its article on Friendship. This starts with a dis- 
carding reference to Hinduism, as a religion tending to repress indi- 
viduality, the key to friendship lying in this. There is truth in the 
Idst clause, (dted by the writer) ; but there is a singular want of truth 
in the preceding clause, for which he makes no one responsible 
beyond himself. So he leaves us only one writer to deal with. It 
Is difficult to find any religion in which the individnality of the man 
reaches the height and emphasis attained in Hinduism old and later, 
from about the 8th century d. c. onwards, that is, from the day 
when man began to realue, not only that Deity was fundamentally 
one, but also that man's nature was fundamentally Tha*t Who is 
Deity. So completely was this a consummation of the idea of 
the ^individual’, that Indian polythebm became ultimately an imma- 
nent monotheism : — ** many the forms but all are One " — and, as 
inherently dirine, the self attained a perfected singularity which 
excluded in language, for centuries, the use of the word *self’ in 
the plural. 

This being so, we ought ( according to the cited clause ), in the 
old recorded sayings or mantras of India, to find so marked a reli- • 
gious conception of individuality forming the key to a notable ex- 
pression in those mantras on friendship. We do find such an expres- 
sion. But we do not find it developing synchronously with the new 
word of that religious mandate, Man elaborates and embroiders the 
New Word, diverting it here and there to other mandates of the 
spirit of his age ; but the New Word ^ given him ; is, as such, not 
fclaboratedj Hence it is later, that the idea of amity between *thc 
8 (P«thAkOom.TQL] 
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self and 'the self’ found a deep-r, worthier expression But it 
Will not ha\e been long after the idea known as 'Thou art That 
reached and unlocked this further door That note was struck m 
the teaching associated with the SaLjamum 

I have said ' not long after* Tim is not because I would see, 
m the records show ing this teaching, which are known as the Pal) 
Pitakas, compilations dating soon after the compiling of the older, 
greater Upamsads, wherein we find the oneness of the individual, 
Divme and human, at its apogee On the contrary, I see in the 
Pitakas compilations of a later pertod, ranging from the reign of* 
Aioka till the last century n c 1 say ‘compilations’, I do not 
mean, that for the three preceding centuries a thesaurus of oral 
sayings was not growing in bulk But the compiling these mio 
connected 'discourses, vaggas, nikayas, ' books — all this was later 
work, with which went an indefinite amount of editing But many 
of the Sayings, surviving m a more or less fragraenury state, and the 
inspired mandates themselves will date, 1 believe, from an earlier 
day, even from the day itself of some of those Upamsads we now call 
pre Buddhistic The Sakp mandates are one thing , the completed 
Pitakas are another And just as, m those Upamsads, individuality 
m idea touches us highest religious development, so, m the Sakyan 
mandates surviving m the monastic elaborations of the Pitakas, there 
appears a new and remarkable development of the idea of ami^ It 
was based on nothing less than a nnv ground for the chenshing of 
friendship between man and mao 

Fnendship among men wras not the new word That was in 
definitely old Man cannot live m sodality without it, however cir 
cumsenbed be the group-limits within which it be exercised Life 
IS even now a matter of intermittent peril, but in earlier epochs peril 
was chronic, as was also, more or less, famine. And it is m penl 
that the comrade relation emeiges most We still know ir in war, 
at sea, on the heights, in exploring The fnendship of the comrade 
comes then to a sharp accentuation, the after sweetness of which is 
abiding It is a matter largely of potential and actual warding of 
the bodily life as being m the comrades hands If with u there goes 
a fellowship in ideas, purposes, tastes, m which mind may ward 
jnind, the comradeship becomes all the more that wJuch we under 
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stand by^friendship. In all this the Indian had nothing to leam, 
when there came to him the New Word that, as man, 'he was a son 
of God— that he as man was Divine. The warding forces of nature 
had annexed the term 'friend*. Miira may have meant mihir, the 
sun in Persian-Aryan sources, but it was as friendly-divine that the 
Indian Aryan valued the word. And he pictured all that went to 
compel tlje fulfilment in rites of his prayer as a fnend coming as 
ally to his help in a fray.’ The old literature is poor in passages on 
friendship, but the friend is there, whether as God<omr3de, in 
. Miira and Vanina, toward this bodily life, or as man-comrade to do 
no less. 

But when Sakya was about to be born, there had come a new 
note into the former, the God-comrade relation. This was a new 
reason for warding life. In it life became no mere transient coming- 
to-be and passing-away of an earthly body. Man as inmate of a 
body, had been subject to, had exercized affection for, man as 
inmate of body. And not as friend only, but as husband, father, as 
wife, mother. Friend with friend, parent with child, conjugal pair 
mutually : herein v-as play of affeaion, covering both ' man * and 
body as ' priya ( I do not include mind in any distinct way, for 
the influence of Samkhya, creating in India a separate study of mind, 
as not.' the man was yet young, and althougli its powerful wedge 
had got into discussions, it had not yet re-shaped India’s thought ). 
But now there had come into the concept of the 'man’ a new 
inwardness, a sacredness which, in Cbnsuan traditional diction would 
be best expressed by the word * sacramental in that of later Greek 
religion, by the word ‘mysterj’’. The Christian mystic of the Apo- 
calypse "saw the holy dty timing down from God out of heaven, 
as a bride to her husband But the Indian mystic of an earlier era 
beheld with inner vision the God Itself taking up Its abode within 
the man. The coming was not new ; the realization of the Some- 
thing implicit ill nmn's nature was new. Once realized, the ground of 
that which was ‘.dear’ in the man was transformed ; the man him- 
self was transformed. No longer a * be-minded or ‘ be-manned ’ 
body, doomed in a few years to decay and death, be was now akin 
to, nay, of the imperishable, the Eternal. He himself was the thing 

1 SStapatba BrShmapa, 5. 3. 7 ( 8&cred Books of the East Series ). Ci. Sellh 

• fc Macdoaell I Vedioindex ) art.: Uitra. 
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most prize-worthy in all the world. Bnt not for his visible atttibutes. 
Within and of him was the value of values j his body was but the 
shrine, the garhha of the holy of holies. 

Was he then to live absorbed in himself, dear only as being him- 
self f Not so, for the friend tvas even as he, a shrine of the divine 
Self. So was also the woman of his choice, the child he loved. So 
too for her was her child and the man of her choice. There .was 
thus come, through a new word in religion, a new infusion. of 
reverential tenderness into the relations of aficttion. And this new 
note we find sounded by Sakya, as the new basis of ethics, or i the 
warding of roan by man In the Brhadaianyaka Upanifad is the 
prelude to this. “ That self (Brahman) is dearer.. ..than all else, for 
It is nearer.. .He who reverences the Self as dear, verily what he holds 
dear is not perishable.. ..And in repeating this in a dying charge to 
his wife, the teacher says : ....Lo I verily not for love of all is the all 
dear, but for love of the Self is all dear.” This, as uught by (of, let us 
say,) his Brahman chaplain, the king of Kosala is recorded as repeating 
to his queen MalliU and then to the Sakyamuni. The latter makes 
rejoinder : 

The whole wide world we traverse with our thought, 

- And nothing find to man more dear than self. 

Since ayt so dear th Self to ollxrs is^ 

Let the SeJf-lmer harttt tus other man,* 

( SathynUa-NiJaya, Kosala, 8 ; Udaitath, I, y ). 

Read as a European will read it, this verse will not be appre- 
ciated. It finds the ground for ethical action in the inference from 
a principle, which he will call egoistic. And he will, if he be apolo- 
gist for i Buddhism,’ try to explain away the force lying in the word 
Self ; atta-', I tried to do so when translating the Sutta 14 years ago. 
Jr seemed then to impossible that the Founder of Saiya would 
have taken the saying in the way a Brahman would. I now know 
better. 1 believe it is far more likely, that the original speaker 
of the verse used atta- in the sense in which the original speaker 
of the Upanisad utterance used tstman. I believe it is far less likely, 

1 AccordiDS to Bockhlll't translation of a Tibetan leoensioo of the .Dham- 
mspads, in which the versa cited occurs (but does sot io the Pali 
version), the Uit line read* t “hurt qot others with what pains vourseU.’’ 
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that the Sakyan used atta- in the sense in^which the Pitaka compilers 
came to use it, much later. ‘ For diose two older speakers, the aUuan, 
alta^ was that More in each man Who was potentially the Most in- 
him. And we shall come to see this is so, when we realize, that in 
the Pali Pitakas we have works, which, while they recoid half-for- 
gotten events of a long-ago, and religious ideas of that day in half- 
forgoticn fragments, are themselves the output of changed and 
diverted ideals. 

' HinayJna Buddhism has been acoised of egoism in its ideals. 
The accusation is not unjustified, albeit Indian ideals are to a certain 
extent involved, not Hioayina only- But let accusers look to it, 
that they are not reading the modem West into the andent East. 
They would not all it egoistic, to see the warding of the fellowman 
ailed for from devotion to God. They would allow, that for the 
Tfaeisi all men are, as sons of God, warders of each other as is the 
Divine Father, Yet this reasoning, with other emphasis, is just what 
that survial of original Sakya teaching bears in itself impltdtly. It is 
something far above what ue call egoistic. In and of each man is 
that Most Holy Thing, and it is with That, and not with a be-minded 
body only, that a man Is dealing in his relation with another man. 
Tender will he be towards him and reverent, as were he dealing with 
a woman’pregnant with maiemiiy. There is nothing new in this 
idea for us, for the best of men and women among us observe this 
attitude, and teach it, especially in the right attitude towards the 
child. But just now we are preoccupied with the brother-relation 
between man and man. We have not yet come to the mother-relation, 
or parental relation, which sees, in right intercourse, the man warding 
his fejlowraan as the child who is becoming, who will eventually 
become That who he is in germ. 

The brother-relation was not in the day of Sakya developed in 
India. The word of course, ‘brother^, was there, but never did a 
man all his fellow ‘hrother*, brethren*. He did not even all his 
blood brother by that word. He was jus^ 'tita*. It is the Christian 
parallel on the one hand, and the difficulty of conveniently renderii^ 
the monk-appelkti\ es ; avtm and a^asmS, together with a cenain 
scruple in fitting ‘monk’ to bbtikbit, that led Rhys Davids, and after 
him present-day votaries of Hinaj^na Buddhism to use the word 
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brethren The Christian aoaIog> was of course %cry strong, and 
the difference betw ecn * monk ’ and thkil-i sw exaggerated Early 
Christians did address each other as brother, brethren The 
first public utterance recorded after the rounder's d*ith has the 
swords “Arc )c not all brethren one of another ? " ’ Bat, in Sak)an 
records, c\en when the Pounder »s seen tending a sich disuplc and 
rebuking his neglectful fellows, he docs not use such a sa)ing, or 
such a w ord 

And the ethic in the serse IS negame it is the ethic of that 
other \crsc of the bee cxtracung honej or pollen without harming 
the flower That the bee actuallj rendered sen ice to tlic flower is 
passed oier This negau\c idea of well-doing — the Lcjnoe of 
Jainism and the main chord in Sakyan morals— was more, it was 
Indun Averting the undcsiablc was stressed more than bringing 
about the desirable To be well was to be 'not ill’ Had it been 
otherwise, the whole trend m Indun religious thought would Ime 
been different For, now and then, a teacher tried to bang m the 
ideal of making the Better to become, of the Kew, the Added, the 
Growing, the Posiuse, but tn sam Tlie teaching wilted and 
penshed This happened w ith the creatne ideal w orded as a Becom 
mg More This happened with man worded as becoming the more 
m his life as a whole, figured as a Waj in the worlds The simpler 
idea stuck fast, that man is, does not become ( onl> the body did 
that ) , that man as the Highest was the Not perishing the Unchang- 
ing, the Stable Wc too are a conservame people, we of Europe, 
but as compared with India we arc less so We h3\c found the 
word for the motor of change — the ‘will’ India never found it, 
that IS, sht lost the Arj*an root idea I have said this elsewhere 
She chose on the whole the way of thcnegaiuc in her sclfcxprcs 
sioD, and with this result, that the possibihues conceivable for man 
m his becoming were mote and more tied down to life on earth 

But in Its first da) s Sakya was little touched h) these Iimita 
tions Its-most noteworthy ideas were positivcl) worded Alwajs 
It strove to express a More m the roan , this was developed later m 
the theor) ofthc Arlian, a word which at its birth meant nothing 


1 S;<eecb o{ 8t«;btD ibaHurtjt 
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thTb. • “O'’, httt as becoming. It 6gured 

kt becoming ns n Way through life ns a whole to the consumma- 
Mn, and man the wayfarer as so far unfinished ; as the To Be. It 

and choice by 

as ro-s, of energy. And the man’s recognition of fellowman 

mnr,^th^““ '"‘’"''ily expressed as a suffusing of the 

morMhatpas-He into that fellowman .--amity, pity, joy, poise. 
With the four as not originally Sakyan, hut as adopted veiy early by 
the founders I have dealt elsewhere. a a J 

cord ’“‘‘y’ “ hy fat tha most frequent in the re- 

rel«L "““a “Pn” 'ha idea of a 

and wnrUI “hiah 'S independent of all social ' 

in man "'as the more in man calling to the mote 

'af "'hiah I apoke at 

dSrj P'a'y appears with the 

cT:Z relaC 

n,™ accompanying belief in its tremendous possibilities, 

Mmely the power of warding off harm from threatening foe or 

have'tb- ™ ^ ‘a°‘h'r-Iove in a beast which was held to 

have this potency. I wiU return to this. 

•It is interesting to tmee the influence of monas'ticism on the 
raft of mrlH. Cut off from all human relations save those of fnend ■ 
with fnend, and of teacher and pupil, monastic life wUI have served 
a stimulus to that amity which was solely and absolutely dis- 

Zddb-"^' ‘‘‘ ^ “''"a, that monastic 

Buddhism, even with its wUted concept of the self, availed in this 

Rnddb- htlgmal emphasis on amity. 
Buddhist nionks were no less notorious for quarrelsomeness than the 
record.” ™''s : but then it is the quarrels that get into the 
MM^Jrr e® The Samgha Upheld the importance of 

inv of tb 'f''*"'. “ " worthy legacy to India. But it was a foster- 
mg of the virtue in unhealthy, in hot-house conditions. It could 

of 'he nian,*in midst 

» otner human relations, asserted and fostered the culture of the 
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one relation which distinguished him as very man, and was based on 
the ultimately true attitude towards hu nature and his life — the 
man as bearing about m him the true Kinsman, the true Fnend, 
That Who he is coming to be We should not expect to see the 
plant of friendship fostered by monastic (Xinditions developing 
between moak and layman, it did not But neither should we 
expect to find It deseloping ben\een monk and monk, it did not 
I do not say it was not held in lip worth, and, among chosen spirits, 
m more than that The Anthologies here and there bear wntness to 
this, the only eloquent tesiiraony being that of a notable woman, 
the Founder's aunt — 

araddlvitn^e palnlatu tttccath dalhoparahian e 
saniagge sniah passa I tsd Biiddhana landaua ! 

Behold the disciples m concord ever, with strenuous cnerg)' 
and the self established, stoutlj advancing— 
this IS the ( true ) worship of Buddhas I ( Tkngdthi, i6i) 
And in such hoes as those asenbed to a disciple of Gotama, Upasena 
mitiam tdha kal)Snaih stkkhduptthth sav\ddinam 
susmd ca gantttam aa samat^assa ( Thcragiil}<ii ) 

we get the term, elsewhere called expressne of that 

amity be^\ een man and man as such, w bich our ow n Jeremy Taylor 
well expressed as “made, not by nature, not bj contract, not by 
interest, hit by souls ” In other words, growing not out of juxtapo- 
sition of circumstances, nor out of worldly relations, but out of an 
appreciation of the man by the man In such a relation, as Emerson 
well said, unaware perhaps how well it fitted the case for India, ‘'truth 
and tenderness are the mam elements " ’ truth about that w hich each 
sees m the man, and tenderness for That holy thing Who he as 
man is 

But when we look for particular cases of such friendship m Pali 
literature, the absence of them is striking I can cite no lovely lines 
like those of David to Jonathan, nor episodes which in another poet 
would have ailed forth such an utterance, Metia was indeed highly 
valued, and was, with the fourth vibara, ‘poise’, as pit> and joy were 
not, a qualification m ‘ supra mundane ‘ ( hkoiiara ) training , never- 
theless the accepted definition of the Araban was that of the lone 
1 J otre two citatioss totbearl Friaadihir, ^ f 
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man : eko, aduUyo, un-seconded : eko vapa]:a(tho....tad anuttaram hah- 
viacariya-pariyosdnam....vihsst. And to the question : Who is the 
mans second ( i. e., mate ) ? the answer is Faith : — 

Saddhi dutiya pitrisassa hott ( Satttyufia-Nihaya, T, p. 38 , P.T.S.). 
Nor was Tmita likely to be appreciated in its true wonh as the 
ideal relation between man and man in a teaching, where the reality 
of the man was being ever more sapped at the root. The worth of 
> it, especially in the Brahmaviharas, could only be maintained by an 
‘'•implicit belief in the re.ahty of the man, when body and mmd were 
discounted. It thus involved a perpetual unspoken contradiction 
between theory and ideal practice. 

I judge then, that, in the high, the new value placed in 
patent in the Pali scriptures, we have the surviving outcome of a 
gospel, preaclied by Gouma and his men ( most of whom were 
Brahmans ), who were themselves filled with amity toward men, 
who had accepted the current Brahman ideal of the nun as akin to 
Deity, and who sought to advance h by seeing man so conceived as, 
not just hiug, but as in a way or process of buoming That. And the 
monk-vehicle of that gospel, in developing into an ever larger, more 
self-contained world of monks, was on the one hand in a position to 
force the growth of f/iet/J, on the other v/as, both by their artificial 
sodality and by their repudiation of the man’s reality qui man, only 
able to maintain the tradition, but were not capable of producing 
really fine cultures of the relation. 

There is one interesting, and in a way anomalous handling of 
tlic subject of amity — this time in post-canonical writing— where im- 
perfect treatment is due to lack of fit words, and I may add, lack of 
exploiting a new and useful word. 1 invited comment on this a few 
>ears ago* and received none, i will here be ray own commentator. 

In the Dilemmas section of the Milindapanha this point is 
raised : Of the eleven benefits, accruing to the man who fully 
‘ makes-become ’ amity, one is, in that Suita passage, said to be his 
immunity from harm through fire, poison, or weapon. Now in the 
Sima Jataka, Sama so practised mtta, yet wras he all but mortally 
wounded by an anow. Either then the Sutia has a false statement, 
or the inetta is falsely ascribed to S^ma. 


intA8.i924.p. U3. 
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It is a problem not without particular interest, albeit of not 
great intrinsic imponance. I do not think the writer of the Dilem- 
mas was a Buddhist. He is careful to show his debaters are 
dummies, not the real king and sage of the conversations. At 
the same time (a) his training had been Buddhist, (b) his readers 
( mainly hearers) would be mainly Buddhist, and (c) bis work will 
have undergone Saihgha-ediiing after reaching Ceylon. I commend 
these points to one considering the dilemma, and finally this : 
Sakya suffered the fate of other religions where a successful first 
mandate has grown into an orthodox church annexing current aca- 
demic culture, and giving it fresh food i — it became preoccupied 
with the word and the idea more than with the thing I would not 
treat the problem as more important than as just a ‘ college debate ’. 
At the same time it may show what some Buddhist monk teachingat 
that college, say, Nilandi, may have asserted— a straw in the current 
of ideas about the wilting Vuggala’.* 

Were the solution put forward historically true, it would quash 
my theor)’, that the Brahmanic gospel of the man as immanently 
divine, still fresh when Sakj*a was born, had, as one corollary, that 
development in the teaching of mtlA which is both new and marked 
in Sakyan records. One result of that gospel was, 1 incline to think, 
of a very opposite tendency. It was a ‘God-intoticated’ idea, and 
sent men filled with it to muse apart in the then new vogue of the 
Iramana, But men are of all sorts ; and in others, more alert in 
social relations, it would blossom in that heightened sense of the 
Deity as immanent in the fellowroan no less than in the self. In 
either case it was a mighty awakening to this true thing ; that a roan 
is, somehow yet evermore a coming to be that who he was not, 
that he is in a Way, the end of which is not yet, that this becoming 
it is, which in life he cherishes, both as he realizes it in himself and 
also in another. As with the better mother’s love for her child goes 
the sense of his becoming More from day to day, so in that Indian 
idea of the Uttermost, inherent, potential in the Man, was implicit 
the More to be fostered, cherished, made-to-become which, between 
man and man, found its noblest expression in meM. 


1 See hereon The Jd*Unda Questions, 1930. 
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The problem, on the surface of it» xs not hard to solve At the 
moment of the arrow piercing him, &roa was not sending out , 
he \\ as engaged m drawing water Incidentally it is interesting to 
note, that the writer had in mind (or before him ) a different version 
of the story, in winch Sima is represented as disturbed by the upset 
of his v.aier )ar In the version we know, he is acting with utmost 
calm and poise None the less he was not practising mtld at the 
moment, and the explanation is not invalid You must, says the 
apologist, hold a tarn root in your hand to be invisible , you must enter 
the cave m ram, would you not get wet You must be ufilling mtti, 
for It to make jou immune 

But the last clause is not so worded The words are “ These 
are not virtues (i e,the eleven benefits) of the man (nrtegtnid 
puggalassa ^ , these virtues are of a making tmlia to become* ( iitittd- 
bhdvani}a‘ ete ga^i ) 

Now here, as I suggested, the apologist lands himself m a worse 
.crux than that u hich he tried to solve He has divorced the man 
who calls up, or makes become, from that which is his work. The 
causative IS hereby stultified , the right word v. ould be bfxiv- 
a becoming of mtia But unless we make a goddess, a Kwanyin, 
of the idea or a divme Idea of a Platonic sort— and there is 
nothing of either traceable in Hinayana, to which tradition the 
Mihndapanha belongs— we are landed m a great difficulty We have 
on the one hand i Mf//d working, willing , on the other a Robottian, 
five-skandha-ed Sima wrought upon by that Melfd And I would here 
only stress this, which is vimially in my note, that if the apologist 
had had a right notion of the wiU, as well as a word for it, he might 
not have had recourse to his anomalous reason . man is one thing, 
the creation of amity is another For that matter the old teaching of 
the Brahmaviharas * put it across’ belter than he, when, for^lack of 
the word ‘ will/ it said *' he with mntd accompanied by mt/d suffuses 
X or Y or, as in the Sutta Nipata, " makeswHfftd-to-become ” m a 
man Even in early Abhidhamma, which preceded the Milinda, 
mefld IS considered as a factor of the aiia, and the ci((a is not yet held 
up over against the puggala 

1 Bhya Pavida hero translated ‘ thevaro in the love that he is ealUDgnp 
in his heart This is very free, but hie note on bASoana deserret utmost 
attention (B B 6 tqI xxxt p 281) 
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It is a problem not without particular interest, albeit of not 
great intrinsic importance. I do not think the writer of the Dilem- 
mas was a Buddhist. He is careful to show his debaters are 
dummies, not the real king and sage of the conversations. At 
the same time (a) his training had been Buddhist, (b) his readers 
( mainly hearers) would be mainly Buddhist, and (c) his work will 
have undergone Samgha-ediiing after reacliing Ceylon. I commend 
these points to one considering the dilemma, and finally this : 
Sakya suffered the fate of other religions where a successful first 
mand.'ite has grown into an orthodox church annering current aca- 
demic culture, and giving it fresh food .* — it became preoccupied 
with the word and the idea more than with the thing. I would not 
treat the problem as more important than as just a ‘ college debate 
At the same time it may show what some Buddhist monk teaching at 
that college, say, Nalanda, may have asserted— a straw in the current 
of ideas about the wilting 'puggala’.‘ 

Were the solution put forward historically true, it would quash 
my theory, that tlie Bnhmanic gospel of the man as immanenily 
divine, still fresh when Sakya was bom, had, as one corollary, that 
development in the teaching oimetia which is both new and marked 
in Sakyan records. One result of that gospel was, I incline to think, 
of a very opposite tendency. It was a ‘ God-intoxicated ’ idea, and 
sent men filled with it to muse apart in the then new vogue of the 
iramaua. But men are of all sorts ; and in others, more alert in 
social relations, it would blossom in that heightened sense of the 
Deity as immanent in the fellowraan no less than in the self. In 
either case it was a mighty awakening to this true thing ; that a man 
is, somehow yet evermore a coming to be that who he was not, 
that be Is in a Way, the end of which is not yet, that this becoming 
it is, which in life he cherishes, both as he realizes it in himself and 
also in another. As with the better mother’s love for her child goes 
the sense of his becoming More from day to day, so in that Indian 
idea of the Uttermost, inherent, potential in the Man, was implicit 
the More to be fostered, cherished, made-to-become w'hich, between 
man and man, found its noblest expression in metta. 


1 See bereon nif The Ilthnda Questions, 1930. 



SOCIAL, ECONOMICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS OF 
ANQENT INDIA ACCORDING TO THE BUDDHIST TEXTS 
By Dr. Bimala Ckuru Law, m. a,, b. l,, rh. d. 


1. SOaAL CONDITION 

The records of the Buddhists throw much light on the socnl 
conditions in Ancient India. The Kikayas and the Jatakas inform 
us that people were divided into four social grades, e. g., the 
Kliatiijas, the Brahmnnas, the Vessas and the Suddas ( Ambattha 
Sutta, Digha Nikiya, Vol I ; Vessantara JataLa, JataU, Vol. VI ). 
These are undoubtedly the four principal castes mentioned in 
Sanskrit books as well. In the Ambaj-iiaka ( Jaraka, Vo). IV ), how* 
ever, we find a reference to two more castes, the Candilas and PuL* 
kusas, both mixed castes and much despised. The MahSdukkha* 
kkhandha Suita ( Mauhtma, Vol I) refers to the Khattlyas, the 
Dralmianas and the Gahapatls as the three upper classes. The 
Gahapatis no doubt correspond to the Vessas. 

There are several Suttas and Jauk.a stones which deal with the 
subject of caste ( Ambattha and Sonadanda Suttas, Digha, Vol. 1 ; 
Madhura Sutta, Majjlnma, Vol. II ; Setakeiu jMaka, Jitaka, Vol, III ; 
Amba Jitaka, Jilaka, Vol. IV ; Vasala and Vasettha Sutta, Sutta 
Nipata ), These records tell us that the Brahmana's claimed 
precedence Over all other classes They contended that they were 
originally born of Brabmi and were his legitimate heirs. Here the 
classification of people is based on the mere accident of birth. The 
Buddhists however hold that this division of people is based on 
'reasomblc grounds. They are of opinion that virtue of righteous- 
ness should be the criterion of division. They think that the 
Khattlyas are superior to all other castes in respect of virtue. The 
Khattiyas are, therefore, throughout the NikSyas and the Jlttkas, 
ranked first ( Vessantara jitaka, Jitaka, Vol. VI ; Ambafflia Sutt.i, 
Digha, Vol. 1). 

It is to be noticed, however, that we cannot safely rely on the 
Buddhist records for the study of castes in Ancient Indn. Let us 
take, for example, the Ambattha Sutta and see carefully how far it 
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an be utilised as a source for the study of castes in Ancient India 
To begin with, from the manner of interrogation and rejoinder ( in 
the Ambiltha Sutta bett^een the Duddhi and Ambattha, a Brihmana 
youth ), It appears that the compilers of this Sutta have made a fool 
ofAmbattha Ambattha is versed m three Vedas and the Buddha 
IS an 'Incomparable Religious Teacher* But Ambatfha’s replies 
to the Buddha’s questions and the Buddha’s clenching the arguments 
are not at all convincing This is for two reasons Either the 
followers of the Buddha purposely made a fool of Ambattha so that 
the Master would shine by contrast or that some intervening por- 
tions in this Sutta have been omitted carelessly Moreover, we do 
not know the other side of the question, that is to saj, what the 
rahmanas have got to say on the point It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the Brahmanical books give preference to the 
rahmanas over the Khattijas and in the Buddhist and Jama records 
the Khaitijas are given |precedcnce over the BrShmanas So the 
relative position of both is a point of controversj 

The Jatakas, again, tell us that there was no rigid caste sjstem 
in Ancient India There was intermarriage among all sections of 
the Kaithari Jataka (Jataka, Vol I) we 6nd the king 
of Benares manning an unknown beautiful woman without enquir- 
ing into her parentage That m Ancient India there was the con 
nubium or the right of intermarriage is borne out bj manj Jitaka 
stones But the custom of commensalitj was not in vogue The 
atadhamma Jataka (Jataka, Vol 11 ) supplies us with an instance 
in which a Brihraana, it is said, is reluctant lo dine with a Candala 

further, the Jatakas tell us that occupational castes were not 
formed then A man could adopt anj profession he liked without 
cmg looked down upon for following a low profession A Brah- 
nuna lives as an archer ( Culladhanuggaha Jataka, Jataka, Vol HI) , 
a Brthmana takes up the profession of a carpenter and earns his 
livelihood by bringing wood from the forest, and making carts 
( Phandana Jataka, Jataka, Vo! IV ) 

The Brahmajala Sutta (Digba, Vol I)givesus an exhaustive 
list of different o..cupations* which people could lake up for hveh 
hood Thej arc bncflv as follows — 


I 3*9Dialoju8iof »he Uudibt bfT ^ Illiyi Dirld* rp. 16 ff 
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Angam ( palmistry ) , nimittam ( doming bj means of omens 
and signs ) , lakkhanam ( fortune telling from marks on the body ) , 
mudda (counting on the fingcre), ganana (counting without 
using the fingers ) , samkhanam ( summing up large totals ) , loka- 
yata ( sophistry ) , salakij arh ( practising as an occuhst ) , sallakatli- 
kam ( practising as a surgeon), a\ahanam \ivahanam (fixing a 
lucky day for marriage or giving m marnage ) , sam^adanam vivida* 
nam ( fixing a lucky time for the conclusion of treaties and out* 
break of hostilities ) , uppadam ( auguries drawn from thunder-bolts 
.and other celestial portents ) , sup nam ( prognostication b> inter' 
preting dreams ) , aggi homam ( sacrifiang to Agni ) , anga vij]l 
( looking at the knuckles, etc , and after muttering a charm, to 
divine whether a man IS well born or lucky or not), vatthu vi))4 
( determining a proposed site for a house w hich vs ould be lucky or 
not), khatta-vijii (advising on customary law), bhotta-vi)]a 
(laying ghosts) , Bhuri vtjja (knowledge of a charm to be used 
when lodging m an earth house ) , pakkajihanam (foretelbng the 
number of years that a man has yet to live), viruddha gabbha- 
karanam ( using charms to procure abortion ) , jivhanittaddanam 
(to bring on dumbness), haou-samhananam (to keep a roan’s 
)aws fixed by charms), and vauhukammam vaithupankiranam 
( fixing on lucky sites for dwellings and consecrating sues ) In the 
Sioiannaphala Sutta ( Digha, Vol I ) we find a list of the ordinary 
crafts of the time The list is briefly as follows — 

Hattharoha (elephant nders), assaroha (cavalry), rathiki 
( charioteers) , dhannuggaha (archers), dasakaputta (slaves) , alanka 
( cooks ) , kappaka ( bathers ) , nahapaka ( bath-attendants ) , suda 
(confectioners), maULara ( garland makers ) , rajaks (washer- 
mcn), pesakari (weavers), nalakara (basket-makers), and 
kumbhakara ( potters ) The Jatakas also enumerate many’ other 
occwpauons which hx\e not been, lound \n the NdAyis They are 
mentioned below Uy yanapala ( gardeners - CuIiaka-^etthl Jataka, 
Jitaka, Vol I), Agghakaraka (\alner-Tandulan4li Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. I ) , Vaddhaki ( carpenter - KuIavaLa Jataka, Jaraka, Vol I ) , 
Visavejja ( doaors skilled in the cure of snake bites - Visav'anta 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol I ) , Lamgbananatala (acrobat - Dubbaca Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol I), BalisiLi ( fisherman - Ubhatobhatta Jataka, Jauka, 
Vo! I ) , Kasi kamma ( tillage - Sihacamnn Jataka, Jataka, Vol H ) , 
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Gandhabha ( music - Guttila J3iaka, JitaLi, Vol II ) , NaviU ( ferry 
roan - Avarija Jataka, Jataka, Vol III), Kammara ( smith -Snci 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol III), Tunnakan ( tailor - Nigrodln Jataka, 
Jataki, Vol IV), Bhen\adika (beater of drums - Bherivadaka 
Jitaka, Jataka, Vol I) and Vininivanijo ( a tavern keeper - Varum 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol I ) 

We are told there were various guilds m Ancient India Re 
ferences are not wanting to the fact that people following the same 
Occupation lived together and the locality in which they resided 
'vas named after tlie vocation of its people Thus there are re- 
ferences to Vaddhakigamo (village of carpenters - Alinaciiia Jataka, 
Jilta^, Vol n ) , Kanimaragama ( village of smiths - Sua Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol III), Nesadagama ( village of hunters -Sama Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol VI), and Brahmanagama (village of Brahmanas- 
•Vmbattha Sutta, Digha, Vol 1 ) There are also references to the 
kulas or families, e g , Nesadakula, Venakula, and Rathakirakula 
These guilds no doubt give us hints regarding corporate life in 
Anient India Traces of this kind of nomenclature survive even 
to-day, e g , Kumartuli, Sankaritola, Sakbaribazar and Tehbazar 

We shall now mention some of the rites or ceremonies con 
nected with social life We find man) references to the custom of 
naming children This is called in Pnh namagahana which corres 
ponds to our Bengali namakarana ( Kulav-ika Jataka, Jataka, Vol I , 
hen gatha Commy , p 162 ) There is another called gabbhapan 
ara ( Dhammapadatthakatha, Vol I, p 4 ), that is to sa}, a cere 
roony relating to the protection of the embr3o Certain ntes are 
a m observed in connection with marriages In the Ambatthi Sutta 
\ igha, Vol I ), It IS said, where the talk is of marrying or giving 
m mirriage, that reference is made to su«.h things is birth or lineage 
n the Sadhusila Jataka ( Jataka, Vol II) we find a reference to the 
custom of polygara} It is also implied, though not actually stated 
m the Ucchanga Jataka ( Jataka, Vol I ) that a woman could marry 
more than once In the AsilaLLbana Jataka, (Jataka, Vol I) we 
ind a reference to tlie fact that mamage between tousins was 
a owed In the Ambattha Sutta we find an instance of a curious 
roamage- a marriage between a brother and a sister, born of the 
same father and mother This is, however, an exception, and we 
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should not take thi? sort of marriage to be customary m Ancient 
India We are also told of the Sayamvara system of marriage 
hayamvara was the public choice of a husband by a maiden from 
a number of suitors assembled for the purpose ( Kunala Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol V) But this sort of marriage was not confined only 
to the royal families It was also m vogue among others In the 
Dhammapadatthakathi ( Vol I, p 278) we find a certain wealthy 
man saying that Ins daughter should choose for herself such 
a husband as she sees fit (vide my work ‘'Women in Buddhist 
Literature* ) 

It IS interesting to note that the purdah system existed m 
Ancient India So far we have been under the impression that the 
purdah S} stem was never m vogue m Ancient India and that the 
Mahommedans are largely responsible for the origin of this system 
But we are m the wrong That this system existed m India long 
before the advent of the Mahommedans in this country is iitested 
by a passage in the Dhammapadatthakatlu ( Vol I, p tpo) The 
passage runs thus “ tasmin paoa nakkbatte balii nnikkhamanaka 
I uladhitaro pi attaoo parivSrena saddhim padas^ va nadim gantva 
iiahayanti ” Ic is quite apparent from this passage that women 
observed strictly the Purdah system, though occasionally there was 
relaxation, as for example, when bathing in the river under the 
constellation of stars This is also the case with women in orthodox 
families m Bengal 

We shall now say something about the sjstem of education in 
Ancient India In the Ambattha Sutta we find a list of the different 
branches of learning which the Brahmana youths in those days had 
to study With their teacher The branches of learning arc as 
follows tinnam aedinam piragu sanighandu ketubhanam sakha 
rappabhedinara itihasa panamanam padako Vejyalarano (the 
three Vedas with the indices, ritual, phonology, exegesis, legends, 
idioms and grammars ) Wc find enough of references to the fact 
that Taxila was then one of the great centres of learning, ( vide ray 
work, Histonal Gleanings - Taxila as a seat of learning m Sanskrit 
and Pall Literature ) Youths from diffrtent countries and different 
families used to go to Taxila (TakkasflJ) in order to study differenr 
branches of learning under the guidance of famous teachers There 
was the custom then that those who were taught either gavet 
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teacher’s fee or attended on the teacher in^ return for the instructions 
they received (Jataka, Vol. II - Tilamutthi Jataka ). Benares w'as 
also a seat of learning. In the Losaka Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I) we 
find that the people of Benares used to give day by day food to 
poor lads and made provision for free teaching. Again the Tila- 
mutthi Jataka tells us that kings of former times, though there might 
be a famous teacher living in their own city, often used to send 
their sons to distant countries to complete their education that by 
this means they might learn to quell their pride, and be made 
acquainted with the ways of the world. In the Darimukha jataka 
( Jataka, Vol. Ill We find that the son of the king of Benares and 
the sonof the Purohita went to Taxila and learned all the arts. 
Then in order to acquire all praaical usages and understand 
country observances, they wandered through touns and villages. 
A sort of liberal education, indeed, was given to the students in 
Ancienc India. 

We shall complete our study of the social condition of Ancien 
India by giving a brief account of the disposal of dead bodies. Tb( 
dead bodies of ordinary then used to be thrown away into a publii 
place which used to be called Sivathiki or Amalususana. The^ 
were to be devoured by wild beasts. The dead bodies of persons o 
high rank, e. g., distinguished teachers or great rulers, used to bi 
cremated and Thiipas erected over the ashes or the relics. In thi 
Mahaparinibbaua Sutta ( Digha, Vol. II ) we get the details of th( 
cremation of a greater teacher. The body was surrounded severa 
times by corded cotton and new cloths. Then it was thrown intc 
an iron trough, thus forming a closed cofiin. A pile of fire woo( 
was then made and the coffin pla'ced over u and fire was set to thi 
pile. ^Yhen the fire .was extinguished the bones from the coffii 
were taken out and distributed amongst several persons who wantei 
to erect Thupas over them. In the Rimiyana w e find that the deai 
body of King Dasaratha was placed in a trough of oil because th( 
princes were absent from the capital. Probably it was a practice t( 
preserve for sometime the dead bodies in oil ( cf. Anguttara, Vol. II 
P- S7)' 
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n. ECONOMIC CONDITION 

We shall now deal with the economic conditions in Ancicn* 
India as depicted in the Pali Canonical Hteramre. The economic 
conditions were simple. The essential features were the following : 
( I ) the majority of the people lived by agriculture, ( 2 ) there were 
craftsmen who used to supply the simple needs of the people, and 
( 5 ) tradesmen who used to carrf on trade both within the country 
and outside u. They used to carry on both inland and maritime 
trade. 

In the Cullakasetthi Jacaka ( Jacaka, Vol. I ) we find that there 
were both land-traders and sea-traders ( cf. thalapatha kammiko and 
jalapatha kammiko ). In the Appannaka Jaiaka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) 
we are told of the land-traders who travelled through difiercnt 
countries in order to sell their costly wares, which they took with 
them usually on five hundred cam drawn by oxen, in important 
centres of trade. There were trade routes which passed through 
many a wilderness. These were infested by robbers, demons, lions 
and other wild beasts. There were also no bathings or water to be 
got, and no roots or other food to be found. These routes also 
passed through vs'ater-less deserts in extent sixty leagues or more. 
In the Vaijnupatha jauka { Jataka, Vol. I ), we find that the caravans 
used to travel in the deserts at night. There u’ere desert-pilots who 
guided them through the desert bj knowledge of the stars ( cf. thala 
niySmako nama iaddhum v'attati, so tivaka sannaya satthaih tSveti ). 
At dawn the caravans did not move* They used to range their 
carts in a circle to form a Uager with an awning* spread overhead, 
and used to sit in the shade all day long. In the Dhammapadattha- 
katha (Vol. 11 , p. 214) we find a reference to a trade route from 
Supparaka ( Sopara ) to Savatth: ( Sahet-Mahet ). It is also stated 
that the distance between them was a hundred and twenty leagues 
( visamyoj'ana-satikam ). 

In the Baveru JScaka (Jataka, "I^l. Ill) we are, told of sea- 
traders. This Jataka tells us that the merchants from Benares used 
to come to the kingdom of Baveru ( Ancient Babylon ) in order- to 
sell Indian wares in the market towns of Babylon. This decisively 
proves that there existed a trade relation between Babylon andlndia 
from very ancient times. In the same Jataka and also in the Dham- 
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nuddhaja JStaka (Jataka,Vol III) we find that m a sea voyage 
crows were taken on board the ^ip to ascertain directions m the ocean 
( cf Vinij’t disiL\kam gahet%\ nivaya sairrauddara paUihandimsu ) 
in the Dhammikavagga ( Aftgnttara, V(^ HI, P 368) v.c are told 
that when the sailors conld not ascenam the directions in the mid- 
ocean they used to set free a crow and did not allow it to alight on 
the ship According!) the crow in order to find an alighting place 
used to fly on and if it could reach land, it did not come back If 
It could not find an alighting place it >^olIId come back to the ship 
again In this wzy the sailors could ascertain the direction and 
knots whether there tvas anj landing place near at hand or not 
In the Sussondi Jataka ( Jataka, Vol III ) we find that there existed 
a trade relation between Bhanikaccha ( modem Broach ) and Suvan 
Oabhumi ( Burma ) Bhanikaccha was a great port and an important 
centre of trade This Jitaka informs us that the trade route from 
Bhanikaccha to Suvannabhumt was through water In the Mahl 
janaka Jitaka ( Jauka, Vol VI) ne are told of traders going from 
Campi ( the capital of Anga) to Suvannabhumi In the Milinda- 
Panho ue are told of sea traders going to Vahga, Takkola, Cina 
( China ), Sauvjra, Surat, Alexandria, ^Colapajtanam ( Koromandel 
Coast) and Burma 

Wc shall now say something of Banking and Currency m 
Ancient India There are several references in the Jatakas and 
Nika}as to the fact that iQ Anaent India there were few banking 
facilities Men used to burj their nches in grounds and sometimes 
deposit them with their friends (Nanda Jataka, Jataka Vol I, 
Kancanakkhandha Jataka, Jataka, Vol I, NidhikandaSutta, Khud 
dakapatba ) The Nidhikipda Suita also states the reasons for 
hoarding money in secluded places I he\ are as follows the king 
ma) exact the raone} by force or the thief raaj steal , m order to 
be free from debts or for fomre provision against famines 

From the Tandulanali Jataka (jataka, Vol I) we know there 
wus exchange by barter Bu we also find the use of coins, e g , 
Kskanika ( Cullakasetthi Jrtaka, Jataka, Vol 1 ), masaka (Visayha 
Jitaka, Jataka, Vol HI ) , addamasaka ( Sutano Jataka, Jataka, Vol 
111 ), Pada, addha pada, and kahipana ( Dhammapadatthakaths, 
Vol II, p 132), addha kahipapa (Gaftgamah Jataka, Jataka, 
Voh III ) These were doubtless copper coins No silver coins 
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and impotence), dabbi-homam (offering oblations from i a spoon), 
and mukha-homam ( sacrificing by spewing mustard seeds into the 
fire out of one’s mouth ). 

From the Jdatakabhatta Jitaka ( Jataka, Vol. I ), and Tiro- 
kudda Suttam of the Khuddaka Pajha we know that in Andent 
India the offering of food to the Mead’ was considered as a reli^ous 
duty. 

Summing up these matters in more technical terms : the reli- 
gion of the mass was purely animistic. 

In the Mahabodhi Jataka (Jataka, Vol. V) we are told of 
different religious'tenets. These have been condemned here as 
heretical views. The five heretical views are*: (i) one denied the 
existence of cause (abetukavidi), (2) another believed cverj'thing 
was the act of a Supreme Being ( Issarakaranivadi ), ( 3 ) a third 
professed the doctrine of previous actions ( pubbalcaiav 4 di ), ( 4 ) a 
fourth believed in annihilation at death ( ucchcdavadi ), and ( S ) a 
fifth held the Khattiya doctrine ( Khattiya-vijii-vadi ). 

He who denied tlie cause taught the people that beings in this 
world were purified by rebirth. He who believed in the action o! 
a Supreme Being taught that the world was created by Him. Sorrow 
' or joy that befalls man here is the result of some previous attion, 
The believer in annihilation taught that no one passes hence, but thai 
this world was annihilated. He who professed the Khattiya creec 
uught that one’s ow'n interest is to be desired even at the cost ol 
killing one’s parents. 

The Samannaphala Sutta ( Digha, Vol. I ) mentions six hereti- 
cal teachers who were contemporaries of the Buddha. They are : 

( 1 ) Purana Kassapa : He holds the theory of non-action 
( akiriyam ). He denies both punna and papa respectively in a 
good act and a bad act. 

( 2 ) Makkhali Gosala : He holds the theory of purification 
through transmigration ( Satfaara-suddhi ). He’rejecis both Karma 
and its efiects. According to him, fools and wise’alike, wandering 

. in transmigration exactly for the allotted term, shall then and only 
then make an end of pal n ’ 
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were used and the references to gold coins are late and doubtful ", 
Rhys Davids points out that besides the coins, there was a very 
considerable use of instruments of credit. The great merchants in 
the few large towns ^ve letters of credit on one another. And 
there is constant reference to promissory notes (Buddhist India, 
p. 1 01 ). 

HI. RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

It was a general belief amongst scholars that Brahmanism 
the predominant religion in Northern India before the rise of 
Buddhism. The cause of this belief was that when the European 
scholars began to take interest in Indian literature, their attention 
was chiefly directed towards the Brahmanical literature. A careful 
examination of the literature of this period, however, shows that 
the Brahmanical religion or the religion of the Vedas was confined 
to a small section of the people. Hopkins in his ' Religions of 
India ’ truly says that Brahmanism was an island in a sea. 
Ms/ority of the people followed other reVigloas. 

The mass of the people believed in spells, incantations charms, 
and spirits- In the Ayicitabhaita Jitaka (Jataka, Vol. I ) we find 
a reference to the belief that trees w'ere inhabited by spirits and 
people used to offer sacrifices to the tree-dclties by killing goats. 
The Nalapana Jaiaka ( Ja taka, Vol. I ) tells us that even ponds, tanks 
and lakes were inhabited by spirits and Yakkhas. The Baka Jitaka 
and the Dummedha Jitaka (Jataka, VoL I ) also refer to this aspect 
of the popular belief. 

The Bralimajala Suita (Djgba, Vol. I ) also gives us to know 
some of the popular beliefs. We are told of angam ( palmistr}' ) 
nimittam (divining by means of omens .and signs), uppida 
( auguries drawn from thunder-bolts and other celestial portents ), 
supinam ( prognostication by interpreting dreams ), mUsikacchinnam 
( auguries from the marks on cloth gnawed by mice ), aggi-homam 
( sacrificing to Agni J, lohita-homam ( drawing blood from one’s 
knee as a sacrifice ro gods ), siva-tdjja ( laying dcmous in a cemetery ), 
bhOia-vijjS (laying ghosts), ahi-vi}}a ( snake charming), sand 
kammam ( paying gifts to gods if certain benefit may be derived), 
vassakammam vossakammam ( muttering charms to cause virili^ 
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and impotence), dabbi-homara (offering oblations from a spoon), 
and mukha»homam (sacriBcing by spewing mustard seeds into the 
fire out of one’s mouth ). 

From the Matakabhatta Jatalca ( JStaka, Vol. I ), and Tiro- 
kudda Suttam of the Kbuddaka Pifha we know that in Ancient 
India the offering of food to the Mead’ was considered as a religious 
duty. 

Summing up these matters in more technical terms : the reli- 
gion of the mass was purely animistic. 

In the Mahsbodhi Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. V ) we are told of 
different religious 'tenets. These have been condemned here as 
hereucal victv^. The five heretical views are*: (i) one denied the 
existence of cause ( ahecukavadi ), (2 ) another believed everything 
was the aa of a Supreme Being ( IssarakaranSvadi ), (3) a third 
professed the doctrine of previous actions ( pubbakatav2di ), ( 4 ) a 
founh believed in annihilation at death ( ucchedavadi ), and ( 5 ) a 
fifth held the Khaitiya doctrine { Khatiiya-t'ijja-vadi ). 

He who denied the cause taught the people that beings in this 
world were purified by rebirth. He who believed in the action of 
a Supreme Being uughc that the world was created by Him. Sorrow 
' or joj’ that befalls man here is the result of some previous action. 
The believer in annihilation taught that no one passes hence, but that 
this world was annihilated. He who professed the Khattiya creed 
taught that one’s own interest is to be desired even at the cost ol 
killing one’s parents. 

The Samannaphala Sutta ( Digba, Vol. I ) mentions six hereti- 
c.tl teachers who were contemporaries of the Buddha. They are : 

( 1 ) PQrana Kassapa : He holds the theory of non-action 
( akiriyam ). He denies both punna and papa respectively in a 
good act and a bad act. 

(2) Makkhali Gosala : He bolds the theory of purification 
through transmigration ( Samsara-suddhi ). He* rejects both Karma 
and its efiects. According to him, fools and wise’alike, wandering 

• in transmigration exactly for the allotted term, shall then and only 
then make an end of paj 2 
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{ 3 ) Ajitakesa-Kambali : He holds the theory of annihilatton 
( ucchedavlda ). He, in preaching annihilation at death, shuts out 
the possibility of any effect to be worked by Karma. According to 
iiim, fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of the body, are anni- 
hilated, and after death they are not. 

(4) Pakudha Kaccayana : The theory of Pakudha seems to 
exclude responsibility. It is otherwise called Sassatavada. According 
to him the following seven things — the four elements, and ease, 
and pain and soul — are neither made nor caused to be made. 
There is neither slayer nor canser of slaying, knower nor explainer. 
When one cleaves with a sword a head in twain, no one thereby 
deprives any one of life, a sword has only penetrated into the 
interval between seven elementary substances. 

(5) Saihjaya Belatthipuita He was the first* to maintain a 
neutral atutude towards the dogmatic views of life and things and 
to prove that it was impossible to offer ceriithde for human know- 
ledge concerning the reality of life and things. He was the first to 
turn men's attention away front vain speculations and to teach that 
the best pathway to peace lay elsewhere, .in preserving a tranquil 
state of mind. Thus he suggested the problems to be excluded 
from the domain of speculation and he inaugurated a crhicat era 
dominated by higher ethical ideals. 

( 6 ) Nigantha >Iataputta : He holds the theory of fourfold bond 
(Caiuyamasariivara). The Nigaotha simply begs the question that 
a Nigantha has attained the end. He says Nigaptba is restraine'd 
with a fourfold self-restraint. He lives restrained as regards all 
water ; all evil ; all evil he has washed away ; and he lives suffused 
with the sense of evil held at bay. And since he is thus tied with 
this fourfold bond, therefore the Nigantha is called Gatatto, Yatatto 
and Thatatto. 

Jn the Brabmajila Sutra wc find a hog list of the 'vanous spe- 
culations or theories about the past and future. They are as follows : 
( I ) Eiernalists ( Sassatavada ) who maintain that the soul and the 
world are eternal ; (2) Semi-eiernahsts ( Ekacca-Sassatika Ekacca- 
Asassatlka ) who maintain that the soul and the world are partly 
eternal and parrlj' not; ( 3 > Exrensionists ( Antanantika ) who 
maintain the infinity or the finiteness of the world; (4) Amara- 
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viUchepika (eel wngglers) who, when a question is put to them on 
this or that, reson to equivocation , ( s ) Fortuitous-ongmists 
( Adhicca Samuppdnika ) who mamtain that the soul and the world 
arose without a cause 

These are the speculations with regard to the past Then there 
are also speculations with regard to the future They are (i) Those 
who hold the doctrine of a consaous existence after death, who 
maintain that the soul after death is conscious ( Uddhamdghatanikd 
sanni vddi ) , ( 2 ) those who hold the doctrine of an unconscious 
wistence after death, who roainfam that the soul after death is 
unconsaous (Uddharaaghatanika asafini vidi) , (3) those who 
maintain that the soul after death is neither conscious nor uncon^ 
5C10US (Uddhamaghataniki neva sanni nasahni vdda ) , (4) those 
who are annihilationists who maintain the cutting off, the destruc 
non of a living being ( Ucchedavlda ) , (3) those wher hold the 
doctrine of happiness in this life, who luamtam the complete salva 
tion in the visible world, of a living being 

All these speculations have been condemned bj the Buddha as 
fruitless and leading not to the good of mankind 



THE BUDDHIST PANTHEON AND ITS CLASSIFICATIOI^ — 
BY B. Bhattacharyya, A., pIi. d.* Direcior, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 

The varied, extensive and diversified pantheon of the Northern 
Buddhists owes its origin to Taninc Buddhism or Vajra}ana. There 
are certain indications that Buddhism had no panilieon before 
Tintrism tvas nell established. In earlier Buddhism it recognized 
thirt>-three gods of the Hindus, who were the residents of the 
Triyatnmia heaven which is one among the different Rflpa hcaiens. 
Buddha did not believe m gods, and m the Saundirilnanda w c find 
Buddha discouraging Nanda to touch his feet in token of worship. 
He told Nanda that he would not be the least pleased by Nanda's 
taking the dust off his feet but he would bless him if he would 
follow the precepts oT true Saddhanna. Buddha was deified in 
Mahi3‘ana which considered him to be Lokottara or superhuman.’ 
In Buddhist art also we do not find any of Iris images in any of the 
earlier schools hke Sanchi and Bbarhut and it is believed that the 
Greco-Buddhists of Gandhara were the first to carve om his image 
from stone. Dr. Coomaraswami, on the other hand, hasshown that 
the Mathura school of sculpture can have an equally strong claim 
to antiquity and probably for carving out ihe firs: image of Buddha. 
Without going into a detailed discussion as to the correctness or 
otherwise of the two iheones we can only remark while passing 
that both in the Gandhara and Mathura schools we meet with a 
large number of images of Buddha. A number of gods or goddesses 
arc described in the ManjuSrimOlakalpa, which is believed to have 
been written in about, the second century a. o. : also in the Prajfia- 
piramiti we meet w ith a description of elaborate worship of the 
Buddha, with diverse paraphernalia. But even ihen it does nor 
seem clear that the Buddhists bad at this time any conception of a 
well-defined and well-classified pantheon. It is in the Gubyasam^ja* 

1 MsbSrSaa took Its eoe from tb» MabSfSbghikaa vboto chief trsalife 
to far dieoorered ie the MabBraitu AradBna, vrbere we read (be 
foIIowiDg paiaase : ' 2rramahBiBDshik:KnBib loko(taraTSd[uSia Ka< 
dbYade^ikEaSm pStbena Id abtTAiWi Idi *, Yol I, p. B, 

i The Ocb]ra>aiBBja lain course of pnblieatloDia (be Gaetvad'e Oritnial 
Sertea. The <}ootatloat girea ia this paper are from the portleas 
se far prlatad. 
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that V.L find tht idea of the Buddhist Pantheon properly crjstallized 
liere, for the first time, v,e find descnption of tlie fite DKyani 
Bviddhas, their Mantras, their MandaUs and their Sakiis These 
Dhjani Buddhas represent the fi\c S^andhas or elements of which 
the world is composed ’ They ate htfL described as the progenitors 
of five KuUs or families (Kulesas) which are enumerated in the 
following \erse 

*' The five Kulas are the Dvc^-i, Moha, Riga, Cmtimani and 
Samiya v. Inch conduce to the attainment of all desires and eman 
cipation ” 

The emanations or off spnogs of these Dhjini Buddhas coosti 
tune their families It is in this way that the Buddhists got a syste 
mniizcd and well classified pantheon with us profusion of gods and 
goddesses When tlrese were represented in an they were required 
10 show ilieir origin by holding on their head the mmiaiure figure 
oi their pircntil Dhyani Buddha Euh deny was given vanous 
jorms With two, four, si\, eight, sixteen or even twenty -four hands 
ind propomonately one head to three, four, eight and twelve heads 
1 hey w ere given different colours, different companions and different 
expressions according as they were worslupped in the different 
Fantnc rites, and according as they were required to discharge 
different functions — from curing a disease to the killing of an 
enemy The artisis had a considerable hand m executing the 
images of deities and they introduced ilieir own traditions and in 
novations Tlie votaries also, according as they wanted to have 
their god in a more or less powerful fonn> added extra hands, heads 
and feet to suit their own ideas and whims, and it is precisely m 
this way that the denies increased to an amazing number 

The Guhyasamaja or the *‘Tantra of Secret Communion'’ 
w hich was perhaps the first boot of its kind to gii e a blank chaner 
to all vaneues of Tantnc prartices in the name of religion, was very 

1 Comp&re fot lastaoee JaSoasiddU is tb« T«o Vsjra^s&a Wcxks (No ii 
in tbo Oaekwad s OnmfnZ Senu }, p 41 : * i’ftSoaboddbasTitbbSraiTlt 
pafioaikaodbS Jin&h •mptSh * 
lit PalbAkCcmToL] 
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probibly composed in the ume of Asanga in the jrd century A D ' 
Immediately after us inception quite niturall) the Tantra could not 
get publicity as the public mmd was not prepared to receive the 
outrageous innovations introduced in it Thus the Tantn went 
into private hands since its inception and was handed down through 
in unbroken chain of gurus ind disciples for three hundred years 
in the most secret manner possible , it obtained publicity through 
the teachings and mystic songs of the Buddhist Siddhacaryjas and 
Vajracaryyas m about the middle of the seventh centnry It is for 
this reason that we do not meet with references to the Pantheon in 
general Buddhist literature or in the works ot the Chinese travellers 
w ho came to India to investigate the condition of Buddhism pre 
valent in their own time Despite this fact, cerLain names of 
Buddhist gods and goddesses arc indeed met with m these writings, 
though they do not pertain to the well classified pantheon referred 
to above In the Sukhavaii Vyuha* which was translated into 
Chinese during A d 148 to 170 the name of Amiiabha appears for 
tlie first lime as- the presiding deity of the Sul h^vati or the Akanistha 
heaven, where he is believed to have brought forth Avalok icsvara 
into existence We should remember that in the Vajrayana works 
also this heaven has been characterized as the abode of all deities 
In the smaller recension of the same work, which was also translated 
into Chinese between a d 384-417 mention is made of two more 
gods, namely Aksobhya as a Tathagata and Manju^n as a Bodhi 
sattva ’ Fa Hien (394-4:4 ad) mentions the mmes of Manjusn, 
Avalokitesvara and the future Buddha Maitreya, and Yuan Chwang 
( 629-645 A D ) the names of Avalokitesvara, Hariti, Ksitigarbha, 
Maitrejw, ManjUsn,. Padmapani, Vnsravana and Sakyabuddha, 
Sakya Bodhisai^va and Yama as also the names of deified saints 
such as Asvaghosn, Nagarjuna, Asanga, Sumedhas and others 
I-Tsing (671-693 ad) mentions the names of Avalokitesvan, 
Amitayus or Amitabha, Harm, the Catur Maharapkas, Maitreja, 
Manji^ri, and Yama besides several others Santideva (695-730 ad) 
in his Siksasamuccaj'a mentions the names of Aksobhya as a Tatha 

1 For a detailed examination of ita ontiqultv and probable date lee 

SadbanamSlS, Vol II iDttodaetioii,pp rrrilil.xxxTff 

2 Ed F Max Mailer in the Aneedota Ozemiensla pp J, 28, 32. 

9 Ibid Appendix II, p 92 For the data tee introdootios, p ih,i]o(a 4 (1) 
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gata, Gaganaganja as i Bodhisativa, Siriihavikriditi, as a' TatliSgata, 
Cund.l, TrisamayaMja, Maricf, Simhanada^ Manjugliosa .and many 
others. After ^.Intideva the Tantra of tlic Buddliists got wide 
publicity; and irt the Tinttic Vvorlts wiiten after his time all 
referred to the P.nniheon .and described many gods uho were 
included in it. TJie S.1d!iana literature \thich describes the forms 
of gods and the procedure for worshipping them ^\as developed by 
the Siddliicaryyas Saraha, NsgJtrjuna, Savarapi, Anafigavajra, Indra- 
bhOti and many others, though the earliest Sadhana vas perhaps 
witten by Asartga, \\ho flourished in the third century a. d , where 
he referred to the DlnJlni Buddhas and their emanations. 

When we examine the images executed in the different schools 
of an we also come to the same conclusion that the Buddhist 
Pantheon \\.n5 not well developed before the Taniras got uidc publi- 
city in about the middle of the seventh centurj-. In the Gandhara 
school for instance, besides the Buddha images wc meet ujth the 
images of Jambhala, Maitrcya, Hariri, the Indian Madonna, and her 
consort along with other unidentifiable Bodhisaiiva images. In the 
Mailiora school of sculpture which was cither contemporaneous or* 
• somewhat htcr than the Gandhara school wc meet w iih numerous 
Buddha and Bodliisattva images and those of Kubera, Yaksas and 
Nagas. Tlie Mathura school extended to the c.irly Gupta period 
and here also, w'c do not meet with the I.ittr Buddhist gods namely, 
AvaloUtcivara, Manjuiri, Tarl .and the hkc. The case of the 
Wagadha school which flourished after the Mathura school is other- 
wise. It included the images of S3r.inath, Rilanda and Odantapuri 
The most flourishing period of the Magadha school was contempo- 
raneous with the reign of the Pala kings of Bengal and lasted till the 
Muhammadan conquest of Eastern India. In this school wc find 
' reference to a well classified Pantheon; because in most of the 
images there arc the five Dhyani Buddhas round the aureole over 
the head, as also tht miniature of the parcuwl Dhjam Bucltlh.! on 
their crowns. Again, unlike Gandhara and M.iihiira schools there 
is a dearth of Buddha images in later schools of an, and even « lien 
he is represented he takes the semi-mythical iorm of VajrSsana I cing 
flanked by Avalokitessara ahd Maitrcya on the two sides. In the 
Magadha school therefore Buddha partakes of the nature of the 
Dhyani Buddha Ak§obliva as is eiddcnt from the numerous Sadlianas ^ 
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dedicated to his worship The Bodhtsattva images also are not so 
stereotyped as we find them m Gandhara and Matliura The 
Magadha school IS charactenaed by its wide vanety of images of 
gods and goddesses and this will be apparent to any visitor who 
goes to the Museums at Saranith and Nalanda or Patna and takes a 
round m the extensive ruins of the Odantapun Vihara now situated 
near Bihar, a Railu’ay staiion on the Bihar Bakhtiyarpur Light 
Railway At S*lnnath we meet with the images of Sadaksan Loke- 
Svara, Ucchusma Jambhala, Manjuiri, TirS, Vasudhara, Manci, all 
the five Dh} am Buddhas, Vajrasaiiva the sixth Dhj am Buddha and 
many others belonging to the Vajrajana Pantheon Almost the 
s'lme vanety of images presents themselves at Nalanda and Saranath 

The Bengal school of an which comes next was distinguished 
bj the high class art it produced and for us beauij of execution 
Its flounshmg period ranged from loth century to the conquest of 
Bengal by the Muhammadans Many of the specimens of the 
Bengal school arc preserved in the museums at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Rajsliahi and the Vangiya Sahiija Pansad and a large number of 
them are scattered about in the Parganna Vikrampur, in the districts 
of Dmajpur and Commilla In this school manj interesting images , 
of gods belonging to the Tantnc Buddhism are to be met with , and 
from these it appears clear that ihe anists w ere acquainted w ith a 
large number of dcscnptions of the form of gods as given in the 
Sadhana literature , for instance, among others there are images of 
Heriika, Vasudhara, Jambhala, Arapacana, Khasarpana, Pamasisari, 
Simhanada, Manjuvara, Aparajua, Mahapratisara, Nairatma, Sada 
ksan Lokeivara, Maha§ri Tara, Khadiravam Tara and many others 
Those who are desirous of 1 nowing more about the extent, vanet), 
workmanship and beauty of ihe images presented in the Bengal 
School of Art are referred to the excellent work of Mr N K 
Bhattasili, entitled the Iconography of Buddhist atd Brahi atiical sail 
pliires tfi tie Dacca Museum, where incidentalh images obtained 
clsew here in Eastern Bengal have also been treated 

The images of Buddhist deiues found at Ajama Ellora, and 
South India show signs of an immature development of Tantra and 
may be assigned to a period prior to the Bengal School, though the 
paintings at Ajanta and other sculptures are of long amiquus The 
javanesfc art seems to have been profoundly influenced by the 
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Bengal school of art, and the images of gods and goddesses as found 
in the Boro Budur temple show that they knew many deities of the 
Vajrayaoa Pantheon As VajrajSna was mainly a product of Bengal 
n IS probable that the Bengali colonists carried their art and religion 
to Java by the sea route, probably from TamraUpti which is e\en 
now regarded as a sea port 

After the destruction of Buddhism from India the priests of the 
celebrated monasteries of Bengal and Magidhawho could save their 
heads from the hostile swords of Muhammadanism fled to Nepal 
w hich IS protected on all sides by the natural ramparts of the Hima 
layas, and took refuge in that countiy and thus kept the torch of 
Buddhism still burning there The Bengal school of art was earned 
there , but it was soon modified when it came in contact w^th the 
native artists and thus became stereotj ped The general impression 
of the visitor, who visits the numerous monasteries m Nepal which 
are i repositor) of a Inrgt number of images of the diverse Buddhist 
deities, IS that the excellences of the Bengal school could not be 
preserved by the Nepal artists and that decadence in art was alrcadv 
in evidence The followers of Vajrajina who went to Nepal in 
order to mike sure of their existence converted a good manv Newars 
of the hnd to Buddhism and carved out innumerable images of gods 
and goddesses m stone, metal and wood, so much so, that a student 
of Iconography is overwhelmed at their wealth and vanetj It is 
curious to note that the origin of almost all the monastenes in 
Nepal dates from the 13th ceniur), which shows unmistakably that 
ihcj started almost immediatelj after the Muhammadan conquest 
of Bengal 

The cumulative evidence of art, history and literature leads us 
to believe that the Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists was not 
widcl) known before the 7th ccniurj a d , nor was the underlv 
mg philosophj, which maj warrant the formation of a pantheon, 
well developed before that time, though the ongin of the latter 
mav have been considcnblj earlier This maj be explained by the 
fa>.t that the Guhyasaml)a which for tht first time inculcated ilw. 
doctrine of the five Dhjam Buddhas and their families, was com- 
posed and transmuted m secret for about three hundred jears,' 

1 Comp&re Kem « roioarks ia tbe Jfonual 0 / Indian Euddhttm. p.133 
• TStSaXit tnlormv w% that TB&trhre vTlstsd and ttaotmUtad (n ' 
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and that IS why jt did not get \Mde publicity as can be expected 
It IS only in the Sadhana of Asaflga that we meet with a definite 
reference to the five Dh3=5m Buddhas and their families, and it is 
for that reason not improbable to connect Asiftgt with the introduc 
tion of the verj Guhyasamaji Tantni itself The subsequent writers 
only got a glimpse of w hat filtered througii the secret organisations 
After the eighth century secrecy was no longer required, as the 
principles of Vajrayani then were fully established and widely 
spread through the teachings and mjstic songs of the twenty four 
Siddhapunisas 

The Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists revolves round the 
theory of the five Dh^am Buddhas The Buddhists believe that 
the w orld is composed ol five elements or SVandhas , Rupa, Vedna, 
Samjni, Samshara and Vijnlnn , and these were deified m the form 
of five Dhjani Buddhas In coarse of time these five Dh)^^! 
Buddhas were regarded as the primordial gods, and therefore Vajn 
j ana tool more or less a polytheistic form The priests were eon 
scious of this defect cspeciallj when they found all the six systems 
of Hindu philosophy setting up a monotheistic form Thev trad 
to cute this defect by the theory of Va)radhara or the Adi or tlie 
Primordial monotheistic god to whom even the Dhyam Buddhas 
owe their origin The theory originated in the Nllanda monastery 
in about the loth century ‘ Thereafter a large number ol images 
of Vajradhara must have been made m the different schools of arr as 
can be inferred from the numerous Vajradhara images which are to 
be met with m tlie Nepal and Tibetan schools Alexander Cosma 
de Koros places the introduction of tins conception of Adibuddha in 
Central Asia, in the latter half of the loth ceniurj It originated 
m Nalanda according to him m the beginning of the loth cemurj 

ftn ooauU msaaer la tbe period bet^eo Aaauga aad Dharmakirti but 
that after Dbansakirti a tune tbe A&attara Tegs became more and 
more general and Influeotlal Substantially his statrmeEt js certainly 
right Tbe GuhyasaTDajB represents the landmark in the history of 
Tantra in general and Baddhtst Tantra in part oular and this work 
adrocates for the first time the sort of mesticism which la known as 
regular TSntrism It is very likely that TfirSuSth refers to the 
extaiencs of TSntrism fn this sad sfmtfer other works 
1 J A 3 B Vol ir (I83S} p 5?fif also B Bhatte 
lersus Vajrasallca ia J B O It 8 Yol IZ.p'^ 
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and no mention oC Adibuddha is made b\ mj v. nter before that 
Time Homage is paid to Adtbuddha m the shape of a flame of fire 
ithieh the priests consider as (.urnal, self bom and self existent 
It IS said in the Sva3ambhu Parana that Adibuddha first maniiested 
himself m Nepal m iht form of a flame of hre, and Manj^sn erected 
a temple over it m order to preserve the flame This temple is 
known as the Sv’avamblm Caiiya * 

Thw conception of Vajradhara in human form presupposes Adi- 
buddha and, therefore, is later than the first halfofiht lothcLnnirj 
Vajrasama being a regular development of Vajiapapi, the Bodhi 
saitva emanating from Aksobhya is a little earlier tliough the con 
ceptions of Vijrasattva and Yairadhan are sometimes mextncablv 
mixed up In Vajrajina, Adibuddha is regarded as the highest 
deity, the originator even of jhe Dh)ani Buddhas When re- 
presented in human torm, be begets the name of Vijradhara and is 
conceived in two forms, single and Yab-yum When single he is 
bedecked in jewels and gaudy ornaments, sits in the Vajrapiryafika 
attitude carrying the Vijra m the right hand and the Ghania in the 
left, the cw o hands being crossed against the breast in w hat is known 
as the Vajrahumkata Mudea In Yab-yum form it u the same as 
above described with the dtfferciKe that he is m this case locked in 
embrace by his Sakti whose name according to Getty is Prajna^ra 
raita The Sakti IS somewhat smaller in sire, IS richly dressed and 
bedecked in ornaments, carrying the Kariari in the right hand and 
the Kapala m the left 

But Vajradhara was not universally accepted is the Adibuddha 
When the theory of Adibuddha was folly established the Buddhists 
ranged themselves into so many sects, as It were, holding different 
views regarding specific forms which Adibuddha should take Some 
considered one among the five Dhyani Buddhas as Adibuddha , 
some acknowledged Vajrasattva as the Adibuddha , and according to 
some the Bodhisattvas, Samantabhadra and Vajrapani were regarded 
as Adibuddhas Thus the cult of Adibuddha was distributed amongst 
the different theories, which gave nse to as many different sects 
amongst th e Tininc Buddhists 

1 It is lomawb&t curious to note that Mafijusri should bo connected rrltb 
the Adibuddha because the fonnee Was well known in the Srd conturr 
vibile the naue of Adibud was not beard before the 10th century 
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Vijradhara or Adibuddha is supposed to be the originator of 
the five Dhyam Buddhas ?nd it is therefore necessary to give an 
account of these Buddhas as they are the most important amongst 
the deities of the Buddhist pantheon The Dhyam Buddhas are 
a pecuUtr Uttd of Buddhas, v.Uo are t\ot requited to pass through 
the stage of Bodhisama They had never been anything more or 
less than a Buddha , they are always engaged m peaceful meditation 
and they voluntarily restrain themselves from the a£t of creation 
To create is the duty of their emanations or nther of the divine 
Bodhisattvas The Dhjani Buddhas are five m number, to winch 
a siKth Vajrasattva is sometimes added The theory of the five 
Dhytni Buddhas was promulgaied m about the 3rd century a d 
for the first time in the Guhyasamiji, and was later on developed 
in the Tantnc Buddhism It may be possible that the five MudrSs, 
which Buddha SaUyasimha made Mcred b) using on memorable 
occasions and which were constantly realized in the Buddhistic 
hgures of the different schools of art gave rise to the five Dhyam 
Buddhas The Tantnc authorities however maintain that the five 
Dhjani Buddhas tool their origin from the tl eorj of the eiernuv 
of the five Shandl as or elements which were held by Buddha to be 
the consrituenrs 0/ a being fused rc^eiber by rbe act-forci: Vi/ra 
sattva the sixth Dhj am Buddha who w IS generally regarded as the 
priest of tiie five Dhyini Buddhas and was usuallj represented with 
the pnesth sj mbols Vi;ra and Ghanta, is an embodiment of the 
five Skandlias colleaively, and undoubtedly a later incorporation into 
the pantheon The five Dhyam Buddhas are Vairocana, Aksobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha and Amoghisiddln * When represented 
they appear al! alike but they vary according to the particular colour 
of their body and the different mystic poses exhibited in their hands, 
their vehicles and their recognition symbols Every Dhyam Buddha 
IS represented m a sitting posture on a full blow’n double lotus, the 
attitude being known as the meditative pose in which he is required 
to sit cross legged, the right foot crossing over and in front of the 
left with the soles of both feet turned upwards The hand which 

1 For the Barnes asd deseiiptioDS of the DhyBni Buddhas see Advaya 
vaiiasathgtaba PP SSdhanaBJalS Vol 11 pp 568 9 Two Vajra 
ySna Works p 79 see alsotbo Chapter on the Btiddhisa Buddha 
iahtis and BodhisaUvas is the Indian Sudihut Iconography by B 
Bhattaeharyya* PP Iff 
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tests on the lap, is sometimes emptj" but lu most cases carries a 
bowl ; the head is bare and hair curly which radntes effulgence ^ike 
a flame of fire, and the e\es are half cipsed m token of meditation. 
Tlie dress consists of an undergarment reaching from the breast to 
the knees and tied bv iht scarf The body is loose!} cohered by 
the habit of a monl lea\ing the right arm bare The Dh}ani 
Buddhas ate generaUy repiesented on the four sides of a SlQpa 
which IS the sjmbol of the Buddhist unwersu four Buddhas out of 
five, face the four cardinal points, Vuroana the deitj of the inner 
shnne being generail) unrepresented .But when he is represented 
outside, iie is assign'^d a place beiw ecu Ratmsambhava and Aksobhya 
On the StOpa, Ak'!obh}a faces the East, Ratnasimbhasa South, 
Araitabha West, and Amoghasiddhi North. Vairocina is supposed 
to reside in the heart or the sanctum of the stupa Occasionally, 
Vairocana and Aksobbja change places, aud m this state they 
appear in the Dhyani Buddha Mandala described m the Guhya- 
samsja 

Besides the Dhyani Buddhas there are a large number of deities 
and their classification has been a baffling problem Amongst the 
deities of the Buddhist p-inihcon some are male and others female, 
some are single and others Yab«yum, some are benefic and others 
malefic, some are benign and peaceful while others cruel and mali- 
gnant, some are sitting, some standing while others dance in the 
Ardhaparyanka attitude, some are of blue complexion while others 
ha\ e green, yellow , red or white colour , and therefore their classi- 
fication is not an easy matter. 

Professor Fouchcr in his Etude s«r L'leonograpine Bouddkque de 
IJliide classified the deities as male and female with malefic and 
benefic as subdivisions. Alice Getty in her Gods of tJ}e Nortlxrn 
BiiddJnsm has classified the denies as Dhj^ni Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
Tutelar}' deities. Miscellaneous and so forth But really speaking, 
the deities are not and should not be classified in this arbitrary 
manner w ithout looking to the ancient traditions The best classi- 
fication that 1 lajmui can do is to divide the deities according to 
colour, and this will have some saenufic flavour as the different 
Dhyini Buddhas are each assigned a different colour, thus Aksobhya 
has blue colour, Amitabha red, Ratnasambhava yellow, Vairocana 
12 ( Palhtk Cool VoL 1 
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green But this has also an inherent defect as sometimes the ema 
nating dem does not always bear the same colour as the Dhyam 
Buddha Moreover, colour is not an important matter m the 
Tantra as it is well known that the demes change colour according 
as they are worshipped in the different Tantnc rites It is said m 
the Sadhanamala that Yamari takes the avbite or yellow colour in 
Santi, yellow colour in Pausjika, red colour m Vasikarapa, and blue 
colour m Akarsana It will indeed be very foolish to assign the 
different forms of the same deity to different classes because of the 
colour Moreover, as is well known the emanated deities bear on 
their crou n small images of their parental Dhy2ni Buddhas, and 
there are examples where an emanated deny with different colours 
bear the image of the same Dhyani Buddha on the crown in all 
different forms Janguli and Ekajati and Kurukulli are examples 
of this kind Aksobhya is blue, and jaftguU and Ekajata, the two 
emanations of his also are gencrall) described as blue, but they ha\e 
also white forms having the same miniature figure of the DhySm 
Buddha Akjobhya Similarly, KurukulU is an emanation of Ami 
tibha who IS red and therefore Kurukulla is generally red, but she 
has a white form which is also said to be an ennnation of Amitibha 
These are some of the anomalies which are sure to arise if an 
attempt is made to classify the deities naively for reason of their 
colour The best classification of the Buddhist deities is undoubted 
ly according to the Dhyaot Buddhas though tins also may have 
some drawbacks neccsbiiaiint, iht treatment of deities sometimes 
under several heads, particularly when one deny is described as an 
emanation of two Dhyani Buddhas The ex implc of Parnaiavari 
15 an exampli of this kind as she is dtsenbed botli as an emanation 
ofAk 5 obhyaand Amoghasiddhi, which requires that the deity should 
be treated m two separate plaws under the two Dhyani Buddhas 
But such examples are rare When an occasion like this arises it is 
necessary to consider the different forms of the same deity as 
belonging to the different families, and in that tasemt may always 
look forward for some viul difference cither m description or in the 
procedure for w orship 

1 Op oit pa 5331L SSotlkv fUaT%rQP&m YamSnt&katHpam dSnilke 
pawfpke'rSpIl&TarQpaiii YantSotakamUrlica RaktayamBrlrUpam StmS 
aaadhrSlTl raiaza knni boparlhB faiiidbl'Brkasibhatt] yai&lata 
karOpaio BtTDioam db^BlTB ^ Bgacebantam oiniaset 
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Thus the importance of the Dbyflni Buddhas is unquestionable 
in the matter of classifying the Buddhist deities as the originators of 
the different Dhyani Buddha families. The Guhjasamaja Tantra, 
which was very probably composed in the 3rd century a. d. and 
was connected in some way or other with the celebrated Buddhist 
scholar Asanga, ushered into etisteoce the conception of the 6ve 
Dhyani Buddhas, connected them with a Mantra, a colour, a direc- 
tion, and a SaktI. The GuhyasamSja opens in a grandiloquent 
style with the description of a monster assembly of gods, Tarha^tas, 
Bodhisattvas, the Saktis, the elements and so forth. The principal 
members of the Assembly requested the Speaker Bodhicittavajra to 
define the Taihagatamandala ; and in response Bodhicittavajra 
brought into requisition several forms of meditation, and brought 
forth the Dhyini Buddhas one after another and placed them in 
their proper places. The $aktis were then associated with each 
and with the four guardians of gates. The Mandala becomes 
complete. The description which >s grand and magnificent is 
here reproduced for riie first time in order that the readers may 
appreciate the beauty and grandeur of the Sarhglti style : — 




Tnra'HHW HUT HHTI^ HHTH^ 




SUT HHHPI HTTT HHTT^ fttHTUn^ 


ST^T HTTHTH HHHHTHHHJTTUTHHHU^ HIM ^fllm TTTTTT^^ 

HUTHTTS^ » STl^tE; 11 STUrf^H 


fsWl^tfUTTH 
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arir wrr^ ^ncMmaTwiy«wy«*i«<<iy ^rm uriiq^ urrn 

ftsaiuuwiw » » .3 tot* 

^qTHTU • 

a^tr tmTpi '«‘lriyi»irtqy‘4U3U*nnuw hut umr^ ^nr^m M4«t-a* 
v ru ffnigvt unmqT5^?%uq#wt fir Mumflm u iTTirr » swuu ftrf% »jrr- 
Jirauri ^ qq uqjrqnfcf'KTq^iJs^^fJraijqq 

[ u^crquicn? nrqnsT^rrq^ ] f^qr^qroru i 

3r«i ^unr^ uqjronnrT^TTqqra^ ^rni muf^ «HtqQHi u^fronwnr* 
PwR^mw ii » swrurf 

m^m u qq «nnH u^RvnmTiqqTt^^nrt^roTHVT ’sjqrq^q^ 

PrflqqiRtu i 


^ sn*T ^Tuf^ mnq^*rt u^®A' 
T w ^«5ftuN w 3T»mqtfirfq 

^l^iswCl »jfqr ?r|nT' 


[arqiTwq^ 

nrqrqf ^qq * 
qr}5t ft^iqqmr^ ] « 

arq ?mrj ti^ffq i qg - i r n q i r g Tr n grq ^ smr 
qrnrHfpff ^q'PTqqT'^^rrrr^'^ fqaqirqTOTU Turri^ arormr ftfk 
urartn M qq wrrq ^nfqTnqN^CTqqrtEf^^Tftqrs^ ^qjqr qf§qu' 

fWJqQTunr ' 

qiJT uurf^ uurq^RT 
ftwTuiTmu » qsrrffr n 


* 5T^ SUIVT^ ' 

aroruTT ^HurqrqT u qq qqqiq ' 

^rqrl %-<i PpftqqruTu • 

aw qqqrq u^i^rNrqq? qrfr uwiq^q ’ 
fiuT H6iu>l« ^qqrqqrsj^rnilnaft ftwuqmw » q^uvfrr^ ii awi fi uq 
iqi% UfWi^ u qq qqqrq uqjrqFrarnrn^j^HfiwTqqq u’fetnqHuqr- 
uqrrfttrr ^rftqqnrn? • 

3w ra uqtTOnnn^wqtf^w qm urirt^ uun^ ^T^rwunT- 
flWSiif^SW qR UfT^tq m3-Tqq!^%Hq&*^ ^aTTURUU » « 

swrf^qq ftf^T M qq qqqrq ^r^cWTqHTfqqRqi^TT^qrsqq^ qv“ 
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SANGHARAKSA, THE CHAPLAIN OF KANI^KA —h\ Prabodii 
Chakdra Bagciu, m. a., Docteur-i^-leitrcs (Paris)^ Lecturer, 
Calcutta Universitj. 

The association of Saftgharaksa with Kaniska throws some light 
on the latter’s date A w ork of SaAgharaksa is said to have been 
translated into Chinese becueen 148 to 170 a. d. and this tradition, 
in fact, has been adduced by scholars* for determining a lower limit 
of the reign of Kamska. It is therefore necessary to examine ali 
the avaiiabie information on Sartgharaksa, preserved in the Chinese 
sources. 

The Parthian Buddhist monk, Ngan She-kao, who worked in 
China between 148-170 A D translated the (also 

called the ) of SaogharaUa*. Tliis transla- 

tion which is still found in the Chinese Tripuaka ( Nanjio, Catalogue, 
No, 1326 ; Tokyo XIX, 6 , pp 8ia*86b) bears the following nouce 
at the commencement* — “Thew'ork was composed by Sahgha* 
raksa {Seng-kia'lixl^a'), which rttcans the protector of tlie commu- 
nity, in the language of the Han (i. e. Chinese), the master of 
Tnpitaka of the countrj' of Siti-M-na ( Surada * Sur&.sfra ) in India”. 
This nonce goes back to the time of the translator himself as the 
mention of Chinese as the ** language of the Han ” ( so called under 
the Han dynasty which ended in 220 a. d. ) shows 

A few years later, between 184 and 189 a. d , it was apparently 
an abstract of the same sGtra which W'as translated by an Indo- 
Scythian monk named Tche Yao under the title Siao tao U hug 1. e. 
Kfudra'kai>iirgabhRmt-smra J (Nanjio 1338 , Tokyo XIX, 6, 34a-35b) 

In 284 A D. a third translation^ of the same work but of a 
more amplified version was prepared by the Indo-Scythian monk 

1 Eliot — Ilmduxam and H 0. Ray Cfaaudhuri — The 

PoUtieal History of Ancient India, p 296. 

2 P. CBagohi— ia Canon Botiddhique en CAine, I.pp. 14-15 frof. S. 

L6rt ( J.As. 1929 2, p 195 ) bas, through an overaight, attributed the 
irorlc to SaiiighaeeDB 

3 loe cit,p 52. 

4 loe. ctt. p. 88. 
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Fa-hu (Dharmarak§a) under the \\t\Q Cnry&mdrgahhmi-sntra (Nanjio 
1325 ; Tokyo XIX, 6, 33b-8ia). h contains a preface and a colo- 
phon which go back to the time of the translator himself. The 
preface runs thus : — Yti-iia-lo(^sic. Mo-hi-ha ')~p’ii-n:i king i. e. 
Mdrgahhami''S(Hrd, m the language of the Tsin ( L e. Chinese, so 
called between 265-316 a. d. ), Sin bttig tac^ti hug It 

was composed by the Indian monk Chong hu, i. e. Protector of the 
community ( = Saftgharaksa ). After having taken the pravrajyd 
he went to a country* which w’as m ttar with the Emperor of 
China. He studied the rules of discipline at an early age and 
penetrated into the 12 classes of sOtias of the DbarmapUaka” 
The colophon of the sutra says that the master of literature, Chu 
Hieu-cheng, of Ki*pia (Kashmir) brought the original text of 
this sOtra to Tuen huang. At that time the Indo-Scythian ( Yuc- 
c/«,) Bodhisattva Sramapa Dharmaraksa was residing there. He 
knew both Sanskrit and Chinese well and therefore translated 
the text into Chinese with the collaboration of about 50 men 
on the 23rd of the and month of the 5th year Tai kuang ( 1. c. 
284 A. D.). The translation conuined about 27 sections distri- 
buted in 6 chapters, in all 60,000 words. 

A comparison of the translation of Ngan She-kao with that of 
Dharmarak§a shows that they were doubtless based on the same 
onginal. The former is an incomplete translation ( or rather a 
selection ) and contains only 7 sections ( Vargas ) forming one 
chapter, whereas the latter contains 29 sections ( the preface +26 
sections + colophon ) forming altogether 7 chapters. In fact a 
notice preserved in the old Chinese catalogues on the translation 
of Ngan She-Uo clearly says that it was a summary studied in " the 
foreign countries”. The Chinese writers generally distinguished 
India ( T'iVk ) from foreign countries” and ft is 

therefore not too much to suppose that this summary was made in 
some Iranian dialect from which the Partliian Ngan She-kao was 
able to prepare his translation easily*. The division into chapters 
seems to be an artificial one whereas that into sections (^va)gas') 
was evidently the original one. The seven sections of Ngan Slie- 

1 The eounti 7 , as we shall eee from other soureei, was Gandhara. 

Z P. O.Bagohi, thirf p. 1^. ^ , i‘ 
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l.ao arc found amoi\gst the 25 of Dharmarak§a. The follo^\ing is 
the concordance : — 


iV^an* 

D)}artna'‘ 

I 

1 ( Chap. I ) 

11 

II „ . 

III 

Ill 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

VI 

XXII ( Chap. V ) 

vn 

XXIV (Chap. VI) 


The translation of Obarnurak^ seems to ha\e been a literal 
one. In his translation the verse portion can be easily distinguished 
from the commentary which follows it. But as is usual with Ngan 
She-kao his translation is a sort of prose abstract and the gdthis and 
the commentarj' are mixed up in it. Some of the sections of his 
translation are only prose rendering of the gatixis but that does not 
seem to be true particularly about section VII which corresponds to 
the commenury portion of the section XXIV of Dharmaraksa. 
Therefore it is quite legitimate to conclude that Ngan Sbe-kao had 
both the commentary and the verse portion before him. In fact an 
independent tradition clearly says (sec infra) that while in Gandbara 
Sangharakfa compiled the Mdrgahfjami'Sfilra and appended a coni' 
plete commenury to it. It is still to be found out if Safigharak5a 
himself was the author of the gaiha portion, or simply collected 
them from different sources, arranged them in order and appended 
his commentary. There is however no doubt.that the Margahhami' 
satra, which was partly translated between 148-170 a. d. probably 
summarised between 184-189 a. d., and completely translated in 
284 A. o., was an authentic compilation of SaAgharaksa. 

A second work of Sangharakfa called the Songl'arakfa-SivUcaya- 
snira (Nanjio 1352 ; Tokyo XXIV, 7, 94 ) Is also preserved in the 
Chinese Tripitaka. This work was translated by SanghabhQti, a 
Kashmirian monk, in 384 a. d. The ancient Chinese catalogues 
however say that another translation of the same text was made by 
Dharmanandi. But as the two monks Dharmanandl and Sangha- 
bhuii were contemporaries and worked together in the capiul of 
China it is probably through a simple confusion that the same work 
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has been enumerated under both the names *. The Chinese sources 
agree in saying that the book was complied by Sangharaksa 700 
years after the of Buddha. The preface and the colophon' 

of this translation contain some interesting information on Sangha- 
raksa and his activities. 

The three ancient editions of the Tripifaka prepared under the 
Song, Yuan and Ming dynasties do notgi\e the name of the writer 
of the preface but the Corean edition which is a more complete and 
careful one mentions the name of Tao ngan as its author. Tao ngan 
was a contemporarj’ of Sanghabhftti, the translator of the text, and 
collaborated with him on many ocastons. The preface runs thus 
‘*Saftgharak§a was a native of the country of (SurSstra). 

He was born in that country 700 years after Buddha and left the 
house for studying the law'. After travelling in many pkiccs he 
came to the country of Kien 4 ‘o-)tie ( sic. Ktffi 4 ' 0 ’h=Gandhin ) and 
became the teacher of king C/wJVJvwnl i. e. Chn t'c Kani^ka*. 
It was’in this countrj' that he collected the Siw hwg hng ( 

JrtJra) and the Ta tao it king (^MahdmdTgaUnmusnira'). He also 
added to these sQtras a complete commentary”. 

The colophon of the text narritcs how and when the Chinese 
translation W’as made. “On the 50th day of the iith month of 
the 20th year Kten (385) SaflghabhOti a monk of AVpm 
( Kashmir) brought the original text to Ch'ang ngan. He recited 

1 r. C. Bsecbl. (^id p. IS 9 . no. 4 and p. 161 ao. 3. 

2 6«ft Toledo XEIVitS; Tb« prataca aad itie tolopboa ara also ptoserred 

in the catalogue of 8«o jru ( Tokyo Z2CX VIII, 1, p 67a ) which incorpo* 
rates the catalogue of Taoogso, (376-79 A. D. }. See also Prof. F. 
Pelllot.B.F. F.E. 0. 1903, p. $3 n. and rror.S.L6Tl — £neore Atia- 
gho^a, J. As. J95S, SI p. 19S-199. 

3 CAen t'o wlitoh ia evldeotly a uUa of Eaolfka has still renaioed 

eDlgmaiic. Some of the editions separato Cben-t'o from Kt-evi by 
pattiDg a stop after To, and they abo road ETi'pin instead of Ki^eul 
(seoTokyoXXXVni. 1, p. 57a). But these are evidently mistakes. 
Eutyw pronounced in the 6tb century nri. There is therefore no 
doubt that iTi-cuf is a transcription of the name of Kansska. That he 
was called Cm t’o or CAen-foa Saniska is known from other sources 
too. See Prof. S. lAvl A’of<3*mr fes Indo-Se;itftes, J. As. 1595, pp. -ItGir. 
CAen tan was restored by Plot lAvl as CtnostABno and tbm taken to 
bo equivalent of Jtvajvtra { itetanges C^arUi de Harle:, p. 176£f. ). 
For the objections of Prof. PeUiot, see B. £. F. £. 0. 1903, p. 61, n. i. 

13 1 Path ak Com. Vo!.) 
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the text , Buddhinlv*;-!, the Fthhlta teacher, tnnslnted it into Chinese 
md Tao ngan polished the langua{,c The translation was com- 
pleted on the 91I1 da} of the 2nd month of the 21st }ear Kien 

( 386 A D )’ 

There is still mother work of bangharaksa preser\cd in Chinese 
crWcA Dhylna-soim,' which was translated b} Kum^rapva 10402 
\ D and revised in A u 407 A preface to this work, written 
b} a Chinese disciple of Kumarajivi, s-i}s tint it was not completclv 
a work of Sangharaksa Tlit whole work is 1 compilation from 
different authors md only a portion of it is due to the authorship 
of Sartgharaksa The preface lurther sajs that the first 43 g 4 tli 3 s 
were composed b} Kumarahta and the 'art 23 bj Aivaghosa The 
gaihas in the middle portion are the works of Vasumttra, Sangha- 
raksa, Upagupia ( Nf’ftt pit-hu ? ) and Smghasena Saftgharaksa 
made a selection of the verses from these authors and compiled the 
present work Referring to the translation itself we find that there 
are actually 43 g\chas at the commencement ( Tokyo XIX, 6 ; p 7b-. 
8a ) and a little more than 20 gJthas at the end ( 2oi-2ob ) These 
nouJd be xhereibre works of Kaminbia wii Asvsghoss Jn ibe 
middle portion we find the following quotations — 

( 1 ) as Biiddimacana, 6 pb), 

( 11 ) from Dhai fimpada, 5 giihas (15b), 

(ill) irom Piir(i)aiiasfitra (_Po-}(h\f ;7 knig), i gathi(i5b), 
( IV ) from j^iid)t}lakfatia tvga, 6 gaihas ( 9b ) , 

( V ) from “ how to acquire the right view ”, 

7 gaihas ( loa), 

(vi) from “ how to destroy sorrow ” ( ioha-mrodhpd\a ? ), 

8 gaihas ( lob) , 

(vii) from “ how to destroy haired ” ( duui~mrodhopci)a?'), 

8 gathas ( loab) 

1 ataiifivi r cj BigViW, n, 

19 and 20 wbiob mention, in fact the same srork 

2 Tbe prefsoewaswiltten bs Senejul It is preserved in the catalogue 

Seng ;n , Tokyo AXXVni 1 k 6, Sib 8eeP>C Bagohi, ifiicX p 206 
along with note 2 The name EomSrSrtba is to be corrected there as 
EumSralita which has been established by Fro! Luders, 
der Katpanjinandi(tka des i-umoratala Leipzig, 1926 andProf.S lAvi 
In La Dr^(antapankti et son auteur J As 1927, 1 and speoiaily p 99, 
where he has drawn attention to the preface of Seng jui 
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All ihe sources tlierefore agree in saying that Safigharaksa, the 
author of three different tv orks no'a preserved m Chinese transla- 
tion, was a native of the country of Surdspa He flourished 700 
years after Buddha and Kaniska IS also said to have fiounshed 700 
years after the nin'anti (S Levi, Notes sur Us ludo-Scyths, J As 
1856, p 465 ) Safigharaksa subsequently went to Gandbara which 
w'as in war with the Emperor of China at that time, was entertained 
by King Kaniska and became bis teacher The war referred to is 
most probably the campaign of Pan chao ( 75-102 ad), because 
we do not hear of any other war between Gandhan ind China in 
that period Safigharaksa, therefore, ame to tbe court of Kaniska 
towards the end of the first centurv ad It was at Gandhara that 
Sangharaksa compiled his three vvorks He was m close touch with 
Vasumura, another luminary of the court of Kimska ' 


1 Set tbe cataIncu«o(S»ng; 7 eon Tok/o YAWIII 1 p 50b and p 57b. 
the pret&eee ot If « tu'ra erd Tutub itrct t-ii jl'i iStra 



NAGAKUMARACARITA, a forgotten work or JAIN 
MALUSENA — by Prof K Rwcachari, m a , b l 


Nagakumaracanta knov. n also as NJgapancamikathi is a kiv}'a 
written in Sanskrit bj a Jam poet Mallisena, and a manuscript copy 
of It was kindlj supplied to me bj the Curator of the Mysore 
Oriental Library The manuscnpt is not free from mistakes of 
which some seem to be scnbal In some places the work is so full 
of mistakes that it is not at all possible to make out correctlj the 
sense • 

Mr Lewis Rice mentioned in his introduction to Nigavarma’s 
* Karnataka Bhasi-bhusana a Nagakumancantra by Bahu Bah Ka\i 
m I'kinnada I could not secure a cop> of it as jet and so I cannot 
say what relation it bears to thb present work 

The present work consists of fi\e sargas and they contain res- 
peciitelj 119,74, 115, 105 andSyterses Excepting fite \erses, 
one at the end of eacli canto, the rest are all m Anustubh metre 

From the colophon at the end of every one of the cantos it is 
seen that the work is named as Njgapancamikatha while in the first 
% erse the author saj s that jt is the historj of Nagakumara In the 
first four antes are described the lo\e-adveniures of Nagakumara 
and in the fifth canto definitions and details of mulagunas, anuv ntas, 
guna\ratas, 5 iksa\ratas are gnen We are told that Nagakumara 
meets a Jain Mum Pihitasra\a who after a religious dreourse de 
scribes to the Pnnee the Nagapancamivraia and the merit which 
those who observe it obtain Nagakumara obse^^ed the vrata in a 
previous birth of liis and as a consequence he enjoyed celesval 
pleasures m Saudbarma heaven for many kalpas and was reborn as 
Naga! umara m this world Thus the Nagakumaracanta is the 
Nagapancamikathi 

The author of this work Mallisena describes himself as ‘ ubhaya 
bhisakavi cakravartm’ the two languages referred to perhaps being 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Tlie author of Syadvadamanjari is one 
Mallisena In Catalogus Oitalogorum under Mallisena we arc 
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referred to Hasti Mallisena and four dramas are attributed to 
Whether these authors ate one and the same or are different, i 
not say at present. 

Mallisena refers to Jayadevaand other poets and their works in 
prose and verse on the same subject. Beyond Bahu Balt’s ( Kannada ) 
work, no work in Sanskrit on this subject has been mentioned any- 
where. \yho this poet Jayadeva was and who the other poets were 
as also what happened to their works are all unknown. 

A ( First Canto ) 

In Bharatadeia there was a country known as Magadba. Raja- 
gfha was its capital and its king was Srenika whose wife was Celinl. 
The King w'as told one day of the stay of Vardhamana Jaina on 
Vipulacala, and going there together with the Queen, he worshipped 
Him. After listening to a discourse on Dharma the King requested 
Goiamamuni to tcU him the $npancami*kath5, and Gouma comply- 
ing with his request told tt In Mlgadhabhu^a. Why the author 
specially mentions the language in which the story is told by 
Gotama is not clear. It perhaps indicates that originally this story 
was written in MigadhabhSsa by poets and the author retells the 
story perhaps In an abridged form in Sanskrit. 

In Bharataksetn there was a country full of learned men. It 
was a country rich in fertile lands, fruitful gardens and contained 
a large number of gramas, drortamukhas, kheus and kharvatas, 
nagaras and pattanas. There was a town known as Kanaka in this 
country beautified with wells, big tanks full of lotuses and gardens. 
Its king \vas Jayamdhara w’ho was Iwmed, religious and vmuous. 
His wife was Viialalocana. They bad a son named Sridhara. 
'^ayafncftiara was fne rriiriister. 

One day a merchant Vasava by name visited the king taking 
with him rubies covered with a cloth. Receiving him with due 
courtesj' the king asked him W’here he had been all these days, to 
which the merchant replied that he w’as sojourning in the Uita 
countiy. Taking into his hands the cloth-cover the king saw upon 
it the picture of a lady of unparalleled beauty and overcome by it 
the king took Vasava with him into an inner chamber and asked 
him in secret as to the original of theTpieture. Vasavasena then told 
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the king that Srivarma was the king of Ginnagara m the Sauristra 
ftjuntrj and that Ins ^Mfe was ^nmati They had a son named 
Hanvarma and a daughter PrihvideM b) name ^rmrraa sent his 
son Hanvarma m search of i bridegroom for hjs daughter and the 
latter arrived there and was awaiting an audience of the king 

The King recened Prince Hariiarma and hearing from him 
that Snvarma desired to gue his daughter in marriage jo him he 
accepted the offer with pleasure and on an auspicious day he sent a 
iibika to fetch the bride He married the princess after her arru’al 
and lived with her m great happiness 

One daj a forester of the king informed him of the- adxent of 
the spring season and the bloom of the forests The king went 
immediately into the forests for spon asking his queens to follow 
him The elder queen followed him on an elephant and the 
younger m hersibika with conches blowing and kalnlas sounding 
On hearing these sounds the elder queen enquired of her attendants 
as to what they were due to and was told tbatPrthvidevi was coming 
towards them Moved by cunositj and desiring to see the reputed 
jouth and beautj of the younger queen, Visalalocanii stopped her 
elephant Prthvidevi learnt from her servants that the lady seated 
on the elephant was the elder queen and to avoid saluting her she 
stopped her sibika The eld^r queen was offended at this conduct 
of Pphvidevi and gave expression to her anger against her 
Observing that 

vr ^ n 

she departed from there and visited the Jam shrine on Sahasrakuta 
A Jain Mum Snvihita gave her a discourse on dharma and at the 
end of u informed her that a son would be born to her m due 
irme* 

B ( Second Canto ) 

The king questioned the second queen as to the cause of her 
absence from sport and she told of all that happened in tht 
Jmalaja on Sahasrakuta 

Sometime afterwards One night Prthvidevi saw m a dream a bull 
and the rising sun She informed her husband of it and thej 
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suUsd 3 Jain Mum as toM hir the dreira pro^osticated The Mum 
told them that the bull indicated that Pfthvidevi would gi\e birth 
to a son and that the rising sun foretold that their son would be 
come a great sage The Xing asked the- Mum to let him have some 
•sign hy which he could recognise the future greatness of his son 
after he w is born and the Mum told him the following 

(i) In Nandanavam, the Siddhakupa Jinalaja where gods 
always perform pfl]*! remains dosed as nobod) could open the door 
But It would open vrhen touched bv the Prince 

( 2 ) The Prince would fall into a well full of snakes situated 
in the Nandanavma snd the snakes instead of harming him would 
bear him on their heads 

( 3 ) He would capture the furious elephant Nilagin 

( 4 ) He would sub)ugate without much trouble the horse 
Dust^sva 

Sometime after Pfthvidevi gave birth to a son on a very 
auspicious da) and festiv ities w ere held to celebrate the e\ ent The 
bo) was named Pntapamdhan 

One da) the nurse took the ro)al babe to the Jinalaya in 
Nandanavana and b) the touch of his feet the door of the temple 
flew open The nurse went into theshnne and the baby creeping 
on all fours approached the Nagakvlpa ( snake w ell ) w hich w as near 
there and fell into it The snakes that were in the well raised him 
up and worshipping him supported him on ihtir heads The 
nurse finding the bo) fallen into the well nn up to Prthvidevi and 
informed her of the sid accident The queen rushed to the spot 
and threw herself into the well The king on heanng of all this 
went to the spot and got out the bo) and the queen As the bab) 
was supported on the heads of the snakes he was given the name 
Kagakum 5 ra 

When NagakumSra vas five >eats old he was handed over to 
the Jaini teacher to be educated The bo) learnt the art of WTiting, 
arithmetic, medicine, astrologj and painting 

Onedv) a Ganik) Pauvasugandhini b) name approached the 
king and said ** O King, I have two daughters one bv the name 
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Kumiri and the other by the name of Manohari. There are proud 
of thdr youth and boauty bur are expert in the art of phying on 
Vina. My daugliters say that ihc> t\ou!d marr)’ only him ■who 
defeats them in viciavad3a or othet^sdse that they ^vould become 
•ascetics. I pray that you might be pleased to ask Nagakuman ro 
test their sktll” The King ashed the Prince to examine them, 
xvhich he did After the examination Pancasugandhml gasc her 
two daughters to Nagakumara and departed. 

At this juncture the king was informed that a furious elephant 
was running about killing men. The king sent ^ridhara to apture 
the elephant but he could not do it Then ordered by the king 
Kagakumara captured the elephant and mounting upon it ueni to 
the king and ofrered it to him. The king asked the Kumara to 
take it as he captured u. On his way home from there he saw 
servants feeding Du^tasva and the Prince learnt from them that the 
vicious horse kicked and bit all those that approached him, and so it 
was that it was being fed with the help of a machine. Heatiiig 
these words lie got upon the horse and walking it here and there, 
he stent to the king and offered U to him. 

About this time, the elder queen told her son ^ridhara that he 
was unknown in the town or country but that NJgakumSra was 
widely known. She ad\ ised him to protect himself properly, .ind in 
accordance with her ad\ ice Srldliara engaged five hundred warriors 
to act as his body-guard. 

One day Nigakumira went to bathe in the well situated in the 
compound of his palace with hh two female companions. Prtlividcvl 
also went to the well with unguents, clothes and ornaments. The 
elder queen saw her going and went and told the king that his lady- 
love was going astray. Surprised at this news he went out to see 
for himself what was happening when he saw Nagakumara saluting 
the feet of his mother. The king reprimanded the cider queen 
for her false accusation and going to Prthvidevi asked her as to 
where she had been. On her replying that she was with her son 
who was enjoying a bath in tho well, the king ordered her not to 
permit her son to leave the pafacc and go out. NSgakumara on his 
return found his mother in tears. She told him the cause of her dis- 
tress and informed him that all this trouble was due to the machina- 
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tions of the elder queen who was bem on securing the throne to 
her son Sridhara after the demise of their father. Nagakumlra then 
went round the town with conches blo^ng’and kahalas sounding. 
On hearing this sound the king grew very angry with PrthvIdevI 
thinking that she instigated her son to set at nought his orders. 
He took away all her gold and silver and deposited u m the treasury. 
Nagakumara on hearing of the punishment which the king meted 
out to his mother went to the gambling hall and won from the 
rajas assembled there much gold. When these rajas waited upon 
the king, the king asked them why they were without ornaments. 
They replied that the Prince Nagakumara won from them ‘in 
g.tmbling eight thousand suvarnas and that was why they were 
without ornaments. Surprised at this news the king sent for Naga- 
kumara and began to play with him with dice. The kumara won 
from the king the contents of his treasury as well as jewels on his 
body. The king desired to continue the game with the kingdom 
as a stake but the prince stopped the play and went away taking 
with him his own gold and silver and leaving the rest. 

C ( Third Canto ) 

To the north of Madhurapura there was a country known by 
the name of ^urasena ruled by the king Jayavarman whose wife was 
Jayamatl. They had two sons Vyala and Mahavyila. One day 
the king went with his sons to pay his respects to Yamadhurahvaya 
a Jatna Muni. After listening to the discourse on dharma the king 
enquired of the Muni whether his sons would remain as chieftains 
of their own country or become servants of others. The Sage 
replied that Vyala would become the servant of the person on seeing 
whom the eye on his (Vyila’s) forehead disappeared and that 
Mahivyala would become the servant of the husband of the iady 
uho would discard MahavySla even though he was beautiful like 
Kama. Jayavarman establishing Vyila on the throne retired from 
the uorld to do penance. Emrnsting the kingdom of Dustavakya 
his minister, VyJla departed with his brother Mahavyala from the 
town in search of his master and reached Pataliputra. The king 
of the place was Siivarman whow wife was Stunau and they had 
a daughter whose name w'as Gapikasundan. ,The two princes 
were seated in the forum and a companion of the princess going 
that way saw tlie princes, went to the princess and told her that she 
]<(Patliak OomYoU 
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saw m the market phce two joutlisof whom one was like Siva and 
the other III e Ivima Then Gauikasuiidan saw them through the 
window and fell in Io\e with Mahaayala Snaarman came to know 
of his daughter s love for Malmjila and married Jier to him Laltt5 
sundan the daughter of the foster mother of tlie princess was 
married to Vyala 

Jitasatru, the king of Vijayapura besieged the town of Patali 
putra demanding Gaijikasundan in marriage Vjala and Maha 
vyala to do a good turn to the king evolved a plan m accordance 
with which Mahavjala went to ling Jita!>airu and demanded irom 
him the immediate raisin^, of the siege and his departure from the 
place The king giew angry at this and Mahavjala bound 
him with a pattika and look him lo \jala who took him to Sn- 
varraan who threw him into a prison 

Vyala look leave of MahaiyaJaand went to Kanakapujfana on 
the outskirts of which he met Vagakumara, when tlie eye on his 
forehead disappeared He made obeisance to the Prince and sought 
service under him The Pnnee took him into his service and they 
returned to the palace when KagakurnSra went into it leaving 
Vyala at the gate At that juncture the five hundred vvainors of 
Srldhara arrived there with drawn swords with unent to kill 
Nagakumara Vyala killed all of hcni \agakumara on hearing 
the commotion came out and ^ndhara on learning that his body 
guard was all killed made preparations to fi^ht immednielv with his 
step-farother Naf’ikuraira mounted upon Nilagiri and was ready for 
the fray The kin^ desirin,, to stop them from figliting sent 
Naj’amdhara to the spot The minister w eni to the spot vv here they 
were ass'»mbled to fight with each oili'^r and stopped them from 
fighting Reluming lo the king he advised him to banish one of 
them from the land, as otherwise there would be no peace in the 
town The king desired to banish Sndhara from the place but 
Nayamdhara advised the king xo banish Ivagakunura alleging that 
Nagakumira would prosper even mas range land on account of 
hts good and great qualities while Sndhara would perish Asked 
by the king to do the proper thing Isayanidlura told bTagakumara 
as from the king, to leave the country at once The Pnnee 
took leave of Pfihvidevi and with his two female companions left 
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the tov;n mounted on his elephant Nilagin There tvas a Jmofal 
m the town when the Pnnee was banished from it 

Nagakum3ra departing from his parental home went to Madhu- 
rapuri, and wamilj welcomed by De\adatQ he took up his residence 
in her house When he wns leaving the house to go to the market 
place the lady warned him not to wander aimlessly m the town and 
gate him the following news of the town “ Ji}a\arman is the 
king of Kanjakubja and his wife is Gunavati As the king was 
about to gue in marnage his daughter Susila to Haritirman king of 
Simhapur, Du?ta\ikya abducted her and kept her conhned The 
Princess consequently is lamenting loudly every day in the house 
of a vandi near the market phee The adventurous Prince imme- 
diately went to the market place and hearing the loud lamentations 
of the Princess killed the guards stationed there by the abductor 
On heating of this occurrence Dustavakya went to the place to 
punish the Prince for his daring interference While ilie fight was 
going on, VylK who was returning with Nilagin after giving him 
water, was attracted by the noise and went to the spot Dusjavakva 
saw his master and stopped fighting begging him to pardon him 
Vjala took him to Jlyanidbari and told him his story Tlie Prince 
released the Princess from her imprisonment and sen her to Hart 
varman 

biagakutnlra saw one day a number of youths going outside 
the town carrving lyres On enquiring from them as to the place 
from which they came and whither tliev were bound Kmivarman 
thesonofbaka the I mg ot Supniivtlia and his queen \inayavail 
told him that he was return ng Ironi the town to Kasmir in the 
country of tlie same name after sustaining a deleat in Vipavidyai at 
the hands of Iribhuvaiunii the daughter of \anda 1 mg of Kiimir, 
and Ills wife Dhanni Na-i^uma'a sometime afterwards went to 
Kasmir and d feamig Iriblmvanarati bv his superior s! ill n Vina- 
vadya married 1 cr While siojping m that towm he heard that m 
a forest known by the name ot Ramvaka some man from Bhurai 
tilaka was crying cvervd v He ret -red to the forest and m ilie 
]in\la\a there he pertoriucd y Gya When it was fimshed he he-rd 
somcloJy hiiKnttng 'oud On as’ mg him as to w ho he was and 
the cause for liis lamentation, be was infoTmed that lie wa a for- 
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ester known as Ramyaka and that as a demon carried awaj Ins 

ro Kalaguha he was c/ying there loud every day in the hope 
that somebody hearing it would render him help. As the hunts- 
man on account of his feat would not go even near the guha, the 
Prince w ent into It all alone and demanded from the Rak^asa the 
delKery of the wife of Ramyaka. The Raksasa overcome with fear 
gave the Prince a sword know'n as Candrahilsa, a cot and a magic 
box and back to Ramyaka his wife. 

Ram}'aka then pointed out from a distance Kincanaguha to 
the Prince. The Kumira went into the guha w'hen a beautiful 
woman washed his feet with water from a golden vessel and offered 
him four thousand damsels who were within the guha. Asked 
as to what it was all about the hdy told him that the four 
thousand damsels were vidyis acquired by Jitasatru the son of 
Vidyutprabha and his wife Vimalaprabha of Alakapuri situated in 
the southern range of Ropyadn. Jitasatru, after acquiring these 
vidyas and without deriving any benefit from them, took to penance 
under the influence of a Jain sage Munisuvrata. The vidyas were 
dissatisfied with JitaSatru’srenunebtion and asked him as to what 
they w ere to do. He told them that during the time of Netni 
'nrthaihkara a Prince named Nagakumani would go to the Suvarna- 
guha whom they could serve. The Prince asked them to stay 
there and going out met Ramyaka who told him of a treasure-trove 
guarded by a Vetala. The Prince went to the spot as directed and 
catching hold of the feet of the Vetila he threw him down, when 
he saw a nidhi and a sasanam. The Prince read the iisanam w hich 
gave the treasure to him who would overthrow the Vetala. Keeping 
a proper guard Over it, he left the Ramyaka forest accompanied by 
his lad} -companions and Vyala and reached Girikutapura. On the 
way he saw a banyan tree and sat under it when shoots suddenly 
sprung on the tree. Then as he was there swinging from the shoots 
a guard of the forest approached him and spoke to him thus : 
“Lord, there is in this country a big town known by the name of 
Ginkuta. The ruler of the place is known by the name of Vana- 
raja and his w>ife is Vanamala. Their daughter is Laksmimati. 
Vanaraja met a Muni one day and asked him about the person who 
would be the husband of Laksmimati. The sage replied that the 
person on whose going near, shoots would spring on the banyan 
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tree, would become the husband of his daughter. Ever since 1 
have been kept here So saying Dvljahasta the guard went to the 
king and reported to him the ooiurrence of the happy event. Vana- 
raja took the Prince into the town and gave his daughter in marriage 
to him. * 

NagakurnSra met one day two Munis Jaya and Vijaya and 
asked them the reason of founding Girikfita. Jaya then told him 
that the paternal grand-father of Somaprabha king of Puudravardhana 
drove away the grand-father of Vanarija from the place and so the 
latter founded the city. He returned home with the Munis and 
inscribed this information on a stone-pillar. He despatched VyMa 
to Somaprabha demanding his relinquishment of Pundravardhana- 
pura on behalf of his father-in-law. Somaprabha insulted Vyila 
and spoke disrespectfully of NagakumJra. Vy3la made Somaprabha 
a prisoner and sent the Information to the Prince, who on receipt 
of the news departed to Pun<|ravardhanapura with hts wife and 
father-in-law. 

D ( Fourth Canto ) 

Jayavarman was the king of Supraiijthitapattana and his wife was 
Jayamatf. They had two sons Acchedya and Abhedya. One day 
Pihitaira\'amuni visited tlie town and the king asked him whether 
his sons would remain lords in their owm land or seek service under 
others. The sage replied that the person who expels Somaprabha 
from Punijravardhanapura would become the master of his sons. 
The king retired from the world handing over the reigns of go\em- 
meni to his eldest son. One day Somaprabha who became an 
ascetic on his expulsion from his kingdom, visited the town Supra- 
lisriuta and the king asked him’why he took up diksa. The king 
was then informed that it was due to his expulsion from Pundravar- 
dhana. The king and his brother felt glad at hearing this news and 
repaired at once to Punijravardhana and entered into the service of 
NSgakumara. Taking lease of the .Prince one day they started for 
their town and on the way entered the forest known as Jalintika. 
There they began to cat the fruit of poisonous trees. Five hundred 
W'aniors known by the name of &hasrabharas approached them 
and doing them obeisance requested them to take them into their 
fcryice. Asked for ^hc cause of {his their strange request tlicy 
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ry)hed that a Sadhu once told them that the) would become the 
servants of those who would eat the truit of povsonous trees in the 
forest of Jalantika The brothers then entered the town and were 
welcomed by Simharathi lord of the place While he was seated 
with them a messenger arri\ed there with a letter to Simharatba 
The king read the missile and told them that it was from Harivarman 
lord of Ginnagara in the Sauristra countiy 'Irgilocanl was the 
wife of Harivarman and the) had a daughter named Guna^-ati 
Candaprad)otaDa, lord of Sindhudesa Wsiegct! Ginnagira demand 
ing from Harivarman the hand of his daughter m marriage Han- 
varraan re used to do accoiding to ihe demand as he had made up his 
mind to marrj his d-'ughter to Nagakumara Simharatha desired 
to go to Ginnagara to help his friend and requested his friends to 
remain m his town till his return But ihej iccompmied Stmha 
ratha to Ginnngira where they fought with Cmdapradjotain and 
defeating him released Harivarman under instructions ofNigakumira 
from imprisonment The marriage of Gimavati with Vagakumara 
was then celebrated 

Ja)anidhari went on a pilgrimage to Neini ]mflla)a It was 
near the Vatsadesa whose capital was Kaus^imbi ^ubhacaiidra was 
Its king whose wife was Sukbavaii They had seven daughters 
Svayamprabha, SuprabhJ, Kamaprabha, S\ ariiamala, Ananda, PaJma 
In and NagadatU A Kliaga know n b) the name of Meglnvihana 
expelled Sukantha from Ratnosambhavapaiiana situated on the 
southern range of Uupyadri The latter built a town named 
Alaftghjaipura near Ivausambi and begged Subhacandra to give his 
daughters in marriage to him Sukantha killed Subhacandra as he 
refused to complj w ith hi*' request The seven s sters then declared 
that rhej w ould marry him wJio w ouJd destro) Sukantha, the Kbaga 
and not an) other Nagadatta escaped and the remaining six sisters 
w c-c then throw n into a pnson by the Ivhaga N3gadatta escaped 
to Nogapura m Kurujafigana Abhicandn was the lord of the land 
and Subhacandra w as his brother At the instance of Nagadatta 
a letter w as sent to Naga! uman mfrimmg him of the Jis rcvsing cir 
cuinstances m whi h the seven sisters were situated On reading 
this letter Nagikuroara vtaried for Kausimbi and met on the wav 
his uncle Harivarman He met Abhicandta at Kausambi and sent 
a letter to Sukantha demanding from him the release of the daughters 
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of Subhacindra. Sukantha treated his demand with contempt as a 
consequence of which^a combat took place between Nagakumara 
and Sukaptha, in which the Prince killed the Khaga with' his sword 
Candrahasa. Expelling Meghavahana from Ratnasambhavapattana 
he installed Va'jrakantha the son of Sukantha on his ancestral throne 
and lived in happiness with the daughters of Subhacandra m Hasti- 
nakhyapura. 

Meghavahana was ruling at that time the Pin^ya country- and 
Madhura w'as its capital. Meghav5hana’s wife was Jayalaksmi and 
they had a daughter named ^rlmati. She declared that she would 
mart}' that person alone who would defeat her in ‘ dancing by 
playing on the drum The daughter of her nurse w’as KSmaUta 
who was aierse to marriage. Mahavy.nla who was informed of 
these strange girls went to Madhura and found Kamanka, Megha- 
vahana’s sister’s son carrying away Klmakita. Slie fell in love with 
MahivySla at the very sight of him and appealed to him to save her 
from Kamarika. They fought with each other and MahavySla 
killed his adversary. 

Jayasena was the king of Ujjayini m Avantideia and Jayairl 
was his wife. They had a daughter of rare beauty named MenakL 
Hearing that the lady did not desire a husband, Mahilvylla went to 
the place to see the strange maiden. She saw him in the market 
place. But discarded by her, Mahavyab repaired to Hasiinakhyapura. 
Remembering the prophesy about his service after salutation he 
told his brother the ciusc of his arrival there. Preparing a portrait 
of Nagakumlra he returned to U|jayim where he showed the portrait 
to Menaki. Knowing that she was very much attracted by the 
picture he returned to Ifaslinakhyapura and informed Nagakumira 
through Vyala of MenaU and her love for the Prince. The Kumira 
went to Ujjayini and raanied Menaki While he w'as sojourning* 
there he heard ol Srrmali’s challenge and reaching .Madhura he 
defeated her by his skill in playing on the drum and married her. 

While he was residing m Madhura he met a merchant from 
the' North and asked him about the strange things he saw in his 
travels. The merchant told him that he saw' in an island named 
Bhilroltilaka a golden Jaina temple where every' noon five hundred 
maidens loudly erv’, but that he was unaware of the cause of ihcir 
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distress With the help of the vidyas and accompanied by VyaU 
and others he reached the place and performed pflja m the shrine 
Just at the close of it he heard distressing cncs He learnt from the 
maidens who \\ ere crying that the son of their maternal uncle 
Vayuvega asked their father to give them m marriage to him but 
being refused he killed him At their -request, he postponed his 
raarnage with them for six months and promised to give them their 
freedom if within that period they could find a champion v.ho 
could fight for them and defeat him These maidens as well as 
their brothers Rak?! and Maharaksa were thrown into a prison 
Nagakumara killed the guards and fought with Vayuvega With 
the help of his vidyas he overcame the witchcraft of Vayuvega and 
killed him Giving back the kingdom to the two princes he married 
the five hundred maidens Five hundred Danyas known as Sahasra 
bhujas entered into his service informing him that a Mum once told 
them that the person who would marry the five hundred maidens 
would become their master From there he went to Danupura in 
KaliAgadesa passing through Kancipura \\here the Pallava king 
treated him with great respecr The lord of Kahiiga coimtty was 
Candragupu and his wife was Candramatl Their daughter was 
named Madanamanjilsa who was given m marriage to Nagakumlra 
From there he went to Tnlokatilakipum in Kortgalaya The lord 
of the place nas VijayamdJiara whose wife was Vijaya Their 
daughter was Laksmimati and at the first sight they fell in love with 
each other Their marriage was celebrated m great pomp While 
he was staying there Snplhitasrava a Jain Munipatt visited the 
place whom Jayaradhan worshipped 

E ( Fifth Canto ) 

^npihitasrava gives a religious discourse to Nagakumara explain 
itjg to him in detail mulaguqas atjuviaias, gupavrata, the siksavrata 
Jiyarndhan after listening to this discourse enquired of the sage whj 
It was that he loved Laksmimati at first sight The Mumpati gave 
the following story 

Towards the North of Mere there was a country known as 
Aiitvata There was a towm m it known as Vitasokapura the lord 
of which was Mahendravikrama In that town lived a Vanik known 
by the name of Dhanadatta whose wife was Dhanasn They had 
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a son Nagadatta by name. In the same town there lived a Vanik 
Vasudatta whose wife was a lady named Vasumati. ^ They had a 
daughter Nagavail. NSgadatta married NSgavail. A Jain Muni^ 
named. Munigupta visited the place and Nagadatta after listening to 
his discourse on dharma took to the observance of upavisavrata on 
pancaroi day on account of which he suffered much in the night. 
The parents of Nigadatta observing his suffering through pieces 
of glass placed in the holes made in the walls, asked him to break 
his fast as it already dawned. The son replied that he knew the 
duration of night and asked them not to trouble him. So saying 
he concentrated his mind on Jina and died. He was bom m Sau- 
dharma heaven. Naga\’ati took to tapas and dying was born in Sau- 
dharma heaven and became united with her husband. After their 
allotted time in that heaven, they were reborn on this earth, he as 
Pratiparndhara son of Jayamdhara and she as Laksmimail the 
daughter of Vijayathdhara, and that was the reason why they were 
so powerfully attracted to each other even at the first sight 

Jayamdhara sent Nayathdhara to NagakumSra to return to 
Kanakapatfana. The Prince accompanied by Vyala, Mahivyala, 
Acebedya, Abhedya and his many wives arrived at Kanakapattana. 

• Vrialalocani and her son 3rldban, on hearing of the Prince's arrival 
at the place, took to tapas. Jayamdhara saw one day, w’hile looking 
into the looking-glass, gray hairs on his head. He immediately en* 
trusted the kingdom to Nigakumara and became an ascetic. Pfthvi- 
devi also did the same. Nigakuraara gave to Vjila half the king- 
dom, to MahavySla Gauda-Vaidarbha-mandala, to Acchedya and 
Abhedya Koiala, to the Sahasrabhujas Por\’adesa and to the wives 
Villages sufficient for their maintenance. Laksroimaii, Dharant- 
sundarl, Tnbbu^a^a^at^ and Guoavatl w’ere the four wi\cs who 
were anointed, 

Lakimlmatl gave birth to a son w ho was named Devakumara 
4nd was Jiving in great happiness. One day while standing on the 
seventh story of his palace he saw a white cloud as big as Sahasra- 
kota and fetching a tablet he began to draw in it a representation of 
the same. But as he turned his cyes.in the direction of the cloud 
after having drawn a line, he did not find the cloud. This moved 
him profoundly and immediately establishing Dewhumara on the 
throne he took to tapas. 

tS t Faih»k Oom. 7oI. J 
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The nagafiahcamivrata Is common to both Brahmanas and Jams. 
For the Jains the vrata is to commence on the pancami day of the 
bright fortnight during the months of Kantika, Asadha and Phalguna. 
On the day previous, one who performs the vrata is to bathe and 
eat and then the prosada is to be undertaken by him. On the 
day of fasting he should gi\ e up bathing, unguents, ornaments, acts 
of every day life, sleeping on the cot etc. On the pirani day he 
should feed a deserving man and then eat himself. This vrata is to 
be performed for 6ve years and fi\e months or for five months only. 
On the completion of the vrata be should establish five idols and 
placing them with ghanta, d«pa and dhvaja in a JinSlaya, should 
perform mahabhiseka. Then he should give books to five good 
men and distribute gold, clothes and food amongst all. The per- 
formance of this vrata according to Brahraapas is different and it 
comes off on the pancaml day of the bright fortnight of the months 
of ^rJvana or Bhadrapada. This vrata is to be performed for twelve 
years and no fasting is prescribed on that day. 

G 

It is not possible to establish the historicity of Nagakumara 
even though his connection with countries like PantJj’a with its 
capital at Madhura, Fallava land with its capital at KUncI, Kalihga 
with its capital Dantipura, are mentioned. 

The innumerable alliances which Nagakumara made with roj’al 
families spread all over the hnd of India show that Nagas were 
spread all over India at one time. One noticeable feature to be 
observed in this work is that Nagakumara had for his parents an 
ordinary man and woman and not mythical serpent-man or serpent- 
woman. The traditional enmity between Khagas and Nagas is 
not forgotten in this work, as most of those whom Nagakumara 
killed were Khagas. 
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= Wort ) untetscheidenden Denken zu schafFen, und erst die Rede 
ermSglicht es, die SchpOfung vielfach zu individuellen Dingen zu 
gestalten. In dieser Kosmogome bedeutet manas mehr 'wQnschen’ 
a!s ' denken ’ ( s^u. ) , und danach ist in Taiit. Ar. zu verstehen ’■ der 
SchQpfer Uberlegte und wOnschte die Vielheit der Dinge, schuf die 
Namen und legte sie den Dingen bei ( aWii-vad ), spracli sle ihnen zu 
( abbi ), indem er die vielen Dioge erst mit Hilfe der vielen Worte 
schuf. So isT ja auch sparer die Vorstellung, dass die Welt nach der 
Vielheit der Worte geschaffen wird ( Max Muller, Six Systems, S. 
9of). 

Das Verhaltnis von Reden und Namen ist also mehr als ein 
blesses Anssprechen, im Smne von Horbar-machen ( abhi-vyaj ) Die 
Worte dcs Veda sind ewig, abenvirkungslos, erst ausgesprochen 
haben sie magische Zauberkrafi (brahman) Eine Wahrheit tut 
nichts , eine ausgesprochene Wahrheit ( satyokti ) wird Segen oder 
Fluch. Die Gestalt cines Dinges *meinen’ isi nur etwas Vorliufiges, 
ehe das Redcn seinen NameiT ergreift ( oder von ihm ergrifFen wird ). 
Und went! es von dem Reden (resp den anderen Lebenslusserua- 
‘ gen) heisst ( Bfh, Up. II, 4, 14) * itara (sc. Reden, resp, den Gesicht 
usw. ) mram (sem objekuves Pbanomcn * Namen, resp. Gestalt 
usw. ) abhivadaii ( resp. paiyaii usw. ), so ist hier der Ausdruck ua- 
ubersetzbar und nur annUhernd umschreibbar a!s 1 aussprechen, den 
Namen beilegen und das Ding dutch den Namen erst (begrifflich) 
erkannt machen. So wird es auch zu verstehen sein, dass mic dem 
Reden die Verwandten, die Veden usw. und alle Wesen erkannt 
werden ( pra jha ? Brb. Up. IV, i, 2 ) und das Reden als * Einigungs- 
weg aller Veden’ (Bfh Up”. II, 4, ii) bestimmi wird, denn das 
Reden lagst man sich erheben ( irayati ) im Gebiet des Namens 
namni ; Chand. Up. VII, 4, 1 ; 5, 1 ), und dazu gehCren die Veden. 
Der Name gehCSrt als objektiv cxistierendes Phanomen zum Gegcn- 
siand wie seme Gestalt, und daher ist es berechtigt, wenn das Ver* 
haltnis von Reden zu Namen in Parallele gesetzt wird zum Sehen 
der Gestalt. Das Reden Icistet mehr als ein blesses Aussprechen der 
Worte des Veda und der Namen der Dinge, oder ein Mitteilen an 
andere, namlich auch ein begrifFliches Erleben, fast ein Erkennen, ffir 
den Spreeber selber. 

So ungefthf warn der lobalc dieses altertQralich komplcxen 
B^riffes f£ir uns zu umschreiben j vcrsiandlicher wird uns der cben* 
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falls komplexe Begriff dcs manas, dessen beide Bestandteile sich 
dank dcr alten Beschrelbung in Brh. Up. I, 5,3 sondern lassen: 
manas ist einesteils : kama, sariikalpa, vicikitsa, sraddha, asraddha, 
dhrti, adhrti, hri, dhl, bhi, d. h. allcs *ErIeben' ausser dem sinnli- 
chen ( caksus, srotra ) nud begtifflichen ( vie ) ; andeierseits ist es dcr 
Intellekt, der sowohl ohne sinnliche Wahmehmung erkennt ( viji- 
nati : wenn einer z. B. von hinten berOhrt wird ) wie auch das 
Moment der Aufmerksamkeit reprasentiert, wie auch schliesslich erst 
das Erkennen ( resp. Wunschen ) auf Grund der Sinnesempfindungen 
mCglich macht. Beiden Bedeuiungen lassen sich die in Ait. Up. 
ni, 2 aufgefuhrten Synonyme fflr manas zuordnen : ( i ) )Qti, smrti, 
satfakalpa, kratu, kima, vala, dhrti ; { 2 ) sam-, a-, vi-, pra-jhana, 
medha, dfsti, mati, manisa ( dazu asu ). Die erste Bedeutung, vor allem 
* Begehren * (Brh. Up. IV, i, 6 ), ist besonders in den Kosmogonicn 
liaufig ( s. 0. ), wenn es z. B. Taut. Br. II, 2, p, 1 heisst : das Nicht- 
seiende tat den Wunsch ( maooi^uruta’ ) t “Icb mSge sein. ” Die 
ztvche-Bedeuiung wird gesichen dutch Stellen wie den Rangstreit 
der Lebeosausserungen : wenn das manas den Menschen verllsst, ist 
cr wie ein Narr, dcr ohne InteUigenz siehi usw. 

Diese zwelte Bedeutung ist wichiig fl 5 r die weitere Geschichte 
des Begriffs t Ytjfiavalkya identifiziert brahman = iitman mit der 
InteUigenz ( vijnina ) und nimmt damit diese Funktion detn manas 
for: j fQr ihn ist atman die reine (d. h. objektiose, Brh. Up. IV, 4, a; 
5, 15 j nie ermQdende, ib. IV, 3, 23fF; nicht erkennbare ib. 2 ; 
8, ir) InteUigenz (als blosse Potenz ), die empirisch in der 
Vielhelt dcr einzclnen Erlebensakte erscheint ; Yajnavalkya erkeemt 
alle Lcbenslusserungen ( deren er zwOlf aufzahlt, s. u. ) als glei- 
cherweise geistige Fuiiktionen ; der atman ist tejas, die prapa 
sind tejomatra (Bfh. Up. IV, 4, i»7)» ohne dass sic zu ihm 
etwa ausdriJckitch I’m Verhaitm's ’ von Ursaefie und VVirkung 
stlndcn das tun sic erst bet Praiardana (Kaus. Up., Ill) 
der aus prajni = atman die Lcbenslusserungen — prajnJmJtri 
hervorgehen lasst. Das Verhalmis des einen Subjekts zur Vielheit 
seine Organe ist damit zum Problem geworden ( vgl. Kaus. Up. 
HI, 2 mit NS I, I, 16, Vaii. S. Ill, 3, 3 ), wahrend frflhcn die Lcbcn* 
slusserungen selbstandige Faktoren gewesen waren. Und ausierdem 
isi mit Yajnat’alkyas atman-Subjeki-Vorstcllung das Problem dcr 
Artcn dc* Bewusstsems wichtig geworden •• seine Verbindung mit 
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Objekten im Wachen, sein SchafFen von Objekten ira Traum und 
seine Objektslosigkeit im Ticfschlaf. ’ 

Bei Yajnavalkya behak demnach manas nur die Fuoktion des 
samkalpa ( Brh. Up. U, 4, 1 1 j IV, 5, 12 ) ; und dhyana in Kaus, Up. 
Ill, 5 (vgl. Chand. Up. VII, 6) wird deranach als 'begehrendes 
Denken ’( wie in den alien Kosmogooien ) zu verstehen sein. Jetzi 
erlangt ( apnoti, s. o. ) der atman mil seiner Intelligenz durch das 
Reden die Namen, jetzi llsst das Reden ( ihn ) den Naraen erkennen, 
wie das Gesichi die Gestalien usw ( Kaus. Up. Ill ) 

Yajnavalkyas andere Leisiung fUr die Psychologie isi die, dass er 
die Zahl dcr Lebensausserungea erhdht er neont als erstcr die filnf 
buddhindriya und filnf karmendriya ( Bfh. Up. 11 , 4,11; III, 2, 2S ; 

5, 12; vgl. meinc Nyij'asOtra Anm 200) und stellt 
neben sie manas und hrdaya. Scm Tastorgan ist Haul, die die Emp- 
findungen *fdhU’ (vedayate, ib. Ill, 2, p); Pratardana ncnni statt 
dessen den Kcrper ( iarira Kau|. Up. Ill, 5 j vgl. Chand. Up*. VIII, 

12 j aiarirara viva santam na priyipriye spriaiab » vgl. Ah. Up. I, z, 
4), und zwar als Sionesorgan fUr sukha und duhkba. 

Hicr ist der Punkt, wo die buddhistische Psychologie von den 
Upanlsaden abzweigt, Buddha leugnei den iiman, und seine fOnf 
* skandha’ ihneln daher den fUnf ‘Lcbensiusserungen’ aus der alien 
Zeir, als sie noch selbstindige GrOssen waren. Die relne InteJIigenr 
behali Buddha als vijuina-skandhabei, Diese Intelligenz tntt beglei- 
tet von der jeweiligen Sinnescmpfindung cmpirisch als Sehbewusst- • 
sein usw. inErscheinung, abnlich wie bei Yijnavalkya and Pratar- 
dana, und sie ist ferner das Erleben von Lust und Leid, d. b. das 
Organ fur die Wahrnebmung der skandha ' saiiijha, vedana, samskira 
und vijnana : es ist also das Erleben der Funktionen des alien manas, 
und daher wird manas im Buddhismus als Synonym von vijnana 
verwendet. 

Diese Funktionen des manas fassi Buddha rait HinzufQgung 
anderer unter dem skandha samskira zusammen ? hri, vicikiwiS 
sraddha und asraddbi sind mil den selben Funktionen des manas 
identisch ; ceiani ahnelt kiraa, kratu usw, ; smrti ist in Ait. Up. 

( s. 0. ) aufgefuhrt ; prajna ist et^ mit dhi, chanda mit sarhkalpa 
zusammenzustellen ( Dhammasamgani 62} Stcherbatsky, Central Con- 
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ception, S. *100 ff). Zu sarhskara rechnet Buddha auch sparsa, d. h. 
die Sinn^sfunktion der alten prapa aksus und srotra, resp. der /flnf 
buddhmdriya Yajnavalkyas. 

Der. skandha vedana ist die Empfindting von Lust, Unlust und 
Gleichg^tigkeit. Wenn Praiardana Lust und Unlust dem Tastorgan 
( KSrper ) zuwies und auch Yajnayalkya das Tastorgan * empfinden *, 
lies, so lasst Buddha in der Reihe der nidana vedana auf sparsa folgen 
und nennt das Tastorgan ‘ Kdrper ’ ( kaya ). Fur Buddha waren diese 
Empfindungen, und vor allem die zu den beiden des Pratardana hm- 
zugefdgte dritte s Gleichgultigkeit, der Zentralpunkt seiner weltent- 
sagenden Lehre ; Yajnavalkya nennt z\var alles ausser brahman 
‘flrttam’ ^Brh. Up. 111,4,2; 5,1; 7 , 33 ). aber in seiner und 
Pratardanas Psychologic spielen diese Begriffe noch keine Rolle. 

Der skandha rflpa ist neu • die fdnf skandha soUen eben mchr 
umfassen als die alien fonf ptSoa, namlicb n!lma ( = skandha 2-5 ) 
und rupa, alle empirischen ( satnskrta ) Phanomcnc. Wenn umge- 
kehrt der praoa s Odem In der Reihe der skandha fehlt, so !st das 
vielleicht damit 7U erkliren, dass er bet Yajnavalkya ( Bfh. Up. Ill, 9, 
9 » IV, 4, 7) und Pratardana mil atman = prajna (resp. vijnana) 
ideatifiztert, anderecseits als Geruchsorgan umgedeuict war. Man 
beachte, dass der pr3ri3 auch im Sa±khya kein selbstandiges Organ 
ist. 

Saihjna schliesslich ist das begriffliche Erkennen, der Fortsetzer 
der Vic ; und noch in der spiteren Vorstellung verrit sich der Zusam- 
menhang mit dem * Won’ : samjaa ist nach Stcherbatsky (Central 
Conception, S too ) ^faculty of concepts ( capable of coalescing with 
a word ’ ( vgl. Dasgupta S. 96 und 155 j Keith, Buddhist Phil. S. B 6 ). 

Die andre buddhlsiische Klassifizierung der empirischen Phino- 
mcne als * sechs ayatana ’ zeigt in dieier, sebon iro Terminus erkenn- 
baren denkbar engen VerblnduDg subjektiver und objektiver Phano- 
mene den historiseben Zusammenhang mit Pratardanas korrelativcn 
prajna- und bkhta-maira. Die dritte bnddhistisch Klassifizierung 
nach * dhatu ’ fOgt den zwCif Phanomenen der * ayatana ’ noch sechs 
entsprechende vilfiana-Phanomene htnzu, wie Pratardana neben die 
prajna- und bhuta-matra die pnjna steilt, die' durch die Jewciligen 
prajnaroatra erkenni. 
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Yapavalkya knlipft aDdcfcrseiia die Paychologie des Sam* 
khya an der Lehre, dass der puruja reme Intclligenz ( an iakti ) 
als ewige, mcht empinsche, nichi von Objekten affizienc Potenz ist 
Demectsprechend ist das alocanam3tfa die Sinne { ahnhch dem sparia 
Buddhas) blosse, ungcistige Smnlichkeit wie die prajnamatra Pratar 
danas Manas gilt ira Samkhya wic bei Yajnavalkya als samkalpaka 
und steht wie bei Yajnavalkya und den Buddbisten ncben den fflnf 
buddhiodnya Aber ahamkan und buddhi, die zwjschen manas und 
das eigentliche Subjekt eingeschoben werden^ sind eigentQmliche 
Samkh^ Begnffe, dem Duahsmus eotsprungcn, der Lehre, dass die 
Ich Vorstellung nur em Irrtum (abhimJna) der Materie sei Andercr 
sens spielen die * Erapfindungen ' im Samkhya wegcn seiner be 
sondercn Erlasungslehre ( jndna mirga ) keine grosse Rolle 

Die andcre psychologische Begnffsreihe der kleia und bbava, 
eine sozusagen theologische Psychologic, ist im Yoga derBrabroancn, 
Buddhisten und Jaiila ausgebildet ( vgl Jacobi, Der Ursprtlnglicbe 
Yoga) 

Das Vaiiesika hat diesem Bestand psychologucher BegniTe iq 
seiner Aufzlhlung der Eigenscbaften der Seele nichts hmzugeftlgt 
ausser dem prayatna, der rate dem kriyav3da des Vailefika zusammen 
gehCrt Es hat^aber das Verdienst, das Interesse auf die Erkenntnis 
iheonc genchtet zu haben, und hat damit cm neues psycholo- 
gisches Gebiet m der Betrachtung von Zweifel und Imum, Erinne- 
rung, Wiedererkennen, Assoziaiion und Selbstbewusstsem ' erschlos 
sen , auf diesem Gebict entdeckte der Samkhya Yoga den ‘ samkalpa ‘ 
im Gegensatz zum Begriffsrealismus des Nyip Vaiiefika, das Denkcn 
von Begriffen ohne objektives Korrelat 

Neben dieser Psychologic der Philosopben steht schhcsslich 
noch die der Dramatiker und Poetiker dje rasa-bbava-Lehre 


1 Ra&sdd Conitruetlre Surrey S S7S mOebte das Belbstbemiastiein lohos 
all irefeotllobir Bsstandtell der Y&JSayalkya lebre erwelsen DafOr 
kS&nte man aur Up IT, S SO abamevSdam sarro sml anfilh 
ran (rras B nfoht-tut) das iat aber ein myselfohes Erlebnla Ela 
empiriicbes Selbstbewusstsala els rationales Erkennen des Subjektf bat 
Tijaaralkya auidtilcklloh gelaagnet pi, 4,11 IV 5 1K,IIT,4 




MADHUVIDYA — By AUdhabdas Samkhyatirtha; m. a., 
Prof- Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 


** The Vedlc Dharma Is like a river which has shallo^\ s that 
a child may play in, and depths which the strongest diver cannot 
fathom,” 

Svasti na Indro Vrddhasravih svasti nah Pusi Viivavedah, svasti 
' nastarksya Aristanemih svasti no Brbaspatirdadhatu. 

In times out of mind, the truth — cvery-thing visible or per- 
ceptible is but a manifestation of Brahma — was revealed to Indian 
seers and they with their mind absorbed in that great Being 
(Brahma) sung — ** May Indta, who is imoked by many, jnake 
us immortal j May Pu|a, the omniscient, grant .us immortality; 
may Tirksya with unblemished weapons bestow on us immortality ; 
may Brhaspaii also lead us to immortality. In that good old age 
people would take a cheerful view of life. Pessimism was ^uite 
unknown to them. Everything visible around them was cheerful 
and conducive to their health and happiness. They would 
invoke gods to shower blessings on them and to fulfil their desires. 
They would not like to come in contact with sorrow. Of sorrows 
death is ’the bitterest, so they would try their best to shun it. The 
motto of their life was to live and not to die*. In short, to attain 
permanent and unblemished joy was the key-note of their life 
But how to attain it ? This question occupied their mind and they 
applied themselves busily to find out its solution. 

The mysterious phenomenal world with its beauty and grandeur 
attracted their notice and led them think there must be some un- 
known power to create it and it was their endeavour to unfold it. 
The truth they arrived at was — '*The w'ind brings sweet rewards 
to them who offer oblations unto fire, the rivers sweet waters and 
the herbs sweet viands ”, Further they implored — ^*^May night 


1 MB c& bbUTam, bhUrRsain. 
i YtfiSbam TtSnrtaV kimsbatb iasb korjSm. 
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and morn be nectarine ; may the regions of earth be full of nectar ; 
may heaven, our protector, be propitious to us ; may Vanaspati be 
possessed of sweetness ; may the sun be imbued with necur and 
may cattle be nectarine to us • . This in the Rgvcda is follows ed by — 
" May Mitra, Varuna, Aryami, Indnt, Bfhaspati and Vi§ou of great 
might be propitious to us.” By virtue of their deep meditation they 
saw that the three strides of Vijou are full of nectar and that the 
highest stride is the fountain-head of tnadhti ( RV. i. I54.4--5). 
This highest region of Vispu the seers saw unopposed with their 
eyes of ^ilstras like eyes ranging over the wide sky *- This highest 
region is known as Erahtmloha and is attained to by larnia. Thus 
far and no further is the limit of it Kanna, no doubt, is the means 
of three human pursuits. Performance of Dhartra depends on 
wealth which is earned by larma. Objects of desire too cannot be 
had without karma. But the founh end of human life, the mokfa, 
cannot be attained to by men or money or by learning*. To give 
up desires is the only path to salvation. By Jnartmyga UpusaiUt 
alone one can go beyond this bka and realise his own self. 

The Vedic Uplsanls may chiefly be divided into wo sections— 
JnUnH^ga .Upa:atti and KarmMga VpitsanH. The former may be 
performed independently or along with actions, such as, sacrifices, 
worship with oflerings etc. The Vdgitha Vposana referred to in the 
Chtrjdagya Upanifad ( t. x-3) is included in Kormitilga Upniaiid. 
Upanisads deal principally with Jninaftga Upasanas and they are com- 
monly known as f^idyas, such as, Paiiedgni Vtdya, Satinarga Vidyt, 
Sandilya Vidyi etc. The subject matter of our present essay is 
Madhn Vidys or the Vpusaiilt that makes one Madhn or immortal. 
This vidya shows an inter conneaion between two sorts of upasaticis 
mentioned before and tries to establish the pure Vedantic doctrineas 
expounded by Samkara, which is monism pure and simple. In this 
one has to proceed from the crude to the subtile form. The under- 
lying principle of the Fidya is the Uie bos tendency for iJx like. 

1 M8dhuVBtSrtSyateeto.BV.I,»0.6. va.J3 27, TS.4.2.9.3, MS.J 

7.1s. XS.S9 33, s'b. 14, 3 3.11, TA.10.10 S, Efb. Upa. 6. 3. 11. Meb. 

. Ksr.'JUpa. 9. 8. etc. , 

2 Tad-Vi|aoh Fararnampadamete. RV. 1.22. 20. 

3 Na prajayS na dbanena na bahu iratina^eto and Amftatrssya bl 

nSjativiiteoa. ' ^ 
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la the ^veda ( i. go. 6)’we^d the genn of the tTinJ bat 
the whole matter lies there in a diShsed state. Sach is the* condi- 
tion of the thing in the SHnm and the YajssnrJtJS. In the Atharva- 
%eda ( g. i. i ) we 6nd a hymn addressed to ( Honey- 

whip * ) which explains this rfdjiJ in a systematic ^•ay. This whip 
is called the daughter of the Afarjx/s, the mother of the Adtl\-is, and 
life of all creatures. Further it is said that this springs from sky, 
earth, atmosphere, ocean, fire and wind. It is idcniihed ^ith im- 
mortality. 'It goes on saving **Of it there came to be an all-formed 
embryo j this when bom and tender its mother fills ; it when born 
looks abroad on all existences”. The same idea is repeated in 
another way — ** Earth is the staff, atmosphere the embrj o, sky the 
whip and lightning the snapper of gold. He who knows the 
seven honeys of the whip — the Brahmaoa, the king, the milch- 
cow, the draft ox, rice and barley — becomes rich in honey. The 
whole world is rich in honey. He conquers who knows thus." That 
this immottaUcy may be attained to through performance of sacrifices 
is hinted at here as also in the verse i8. 4. 57 of the Alhna Hda. 
"For the living and for the dead, the brook of fltr, the honey- 
streamed, overflows.'’ We find also there in the Atliar.aveda ( to. 
TO. ag ) that the seed of the cow was quartered ; the waters a 
quarter, the sacrifice a quarter, the amyta a quarter and the domestic 
animals a quarter. If this is gone through carefully it will be seen 
that the hymn tries to explain the relation existing between causes 
and effects. One umeiling this relation becomes immortal. 

An enquiry about this relation gave rise to different philoso- 
phical systems. These systems arc Dtvilaj Di'ailildi'aita or Ativmta 
in as much as the cause and effea are different, different and non- 
different and identical respectively. Madhavid^a aims at proving 
that the cause and effect are hut one and the same thing. They 
are, in no way, different from each other. This cause, the nature 
whereof is known by is devoid of Sinj(ilt)V, VtjUil^a 

and Sxagata b}xda. 

The "Honey-Hymn" of the AAmvavt'da, I believe, is the source 
oi xhc Mndhtt Brcihmva of the Brhadaranyaka Upanijid (II. 5), 

1 The iiaiAumati A!aia of thfl ^urnSras U tneolloned In 1. !? 3 
and 1. 15T. 1 of the Rgveda. 

17 IPaibiLkCom.ToLI 
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which explains the relation that exists between the phenomenal 
world ffnd Erafma, the ufiimate cause fhe first mantra of the Brah- 
mava runs thus — 

“This visible earth is the effect of the iccumuhted result of the 
actions of all creatures m as ranch as it owes its existence to this 
These creatures again are the effect of this earth as they are affeaed 
by It The soul pervading this earth and the soul within the body 
of creatures are causes and effects reciprocally, as the earth is pro- 
duced by individual souls' and they are in their turn affected by 
thisvvorld* Tlius these four — the earth, the creatures, the soul 
of the earth and the soul of creatures— -are mutually related as causes 
and effects This proves that they must have sprung out from 
common properties Because it is seen in this world that things 
winch are reciprocally auses and effects come of a common origin 
and possess common properties But this common source of all 
things, the ultimate cause, which is beyond them all, is not affected 
by anj one of these Likewise it has been stated that waters, 
creatures, the soul of waters and the soul of creatures have a com 
mon stock and the) are related as causes and effects and that 
Brahma, the ultimate cause, is not affected by them It then pro 
ceeds to show that fire, wind, sun, quarters, moon, lightning, cloud, 
sk}, Dfxtrwa, truth and /<?// all these are effects of creatures and 
the creatures are the effects of them all These, their individual 
souls, the creatures and souls of creatures are reciprocal causes and 
effects Thus as before, all of them must have descended [rota a 
common source which is not affected by any one of these Next it 
goes on to show that the Puriifa known as Htravyagarbl a is the 
effect of all creatures and all creatures in their turn are effects of 
this Htrati) tgarhlxi The soul of this Puruja and the soul of 
creatures are mutually cau-e and effea and so on 

We find elsewhere that the presiding deities of fire, wind, sun, 
quarters, trees, moon, death and water, appeared rendenng the body 
of Htranyagaibht, and they entering into human bodies presided 
over their speech, breath si^t,^rs, hair, mmd, pr&>a and gene 
raring power in order Paraviaitf)& in the form of Jhara entered 

1 JS^radadi vimoksSntah ealiisBeojiraksIpllala— paSeadali 

2 EathftI S d 
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into all created things and gave them' their names and shapes 
Cosmogony in a slightly modified form is described in the 
Man^fikya, Talttiriya and other Upanisads. 

Aca>rding to the Vedanta Philosophy JftnS is the only reality 
and every thing else is The creation is the evolution of 

this Md)d. The with its dvaram and vtUepa ialtt affeas the 
Jwdliud. Resultant of actions is indeed the prop of Avtd^a, so it 
may go up or come down. ]iia owing its eristence to his Karnia- 
plxila becomes subject to virtue or vice, happiness or misery and 
heaven or hell. This is what is known by the bondage of /ita. This 
the Jha cuts asunder when he realises his identity with Paraviatma 
ot Brahma. lords it overall beings and is the king of 

them all, as all creatures, all gods (fire etc.-), all worlds, and all 
■desires dedicate themselves to Him. Tins Atmd is called Apart’a as 
it has no cause and it is called Akdr^a as it is not an effect of any- 
thing. There is nothing which is excluded from this, so it is called 
There is nothing which is beyond this, so it is called 
Ahih)a. This Atmi or Brahma is to be worshipped and realised as 
it is the dearest of aU>. For its realisation there are three and 
only three means. These are ^raxanavt, Mananam and Ntdtdbya- 
sanam *. One is to hear from Vcdic texts, lo confirm it with argu- 
mentation not contrary to Vedas and after that to meditate upon 
it, till its realisation The sage Atharva preached this f'id)a to 
Asvms at first and then it got spread over the whole world. 

The third chapter of the Ojdndogya Upauifad is a development 
of xhh Madhii Brahmatia. Efficacy of sacrifices has been showm in 
the previous chapter. Now it proceeds to show that the sun is the 
embodiment of the accumulated result of all samfices. Thus he is 
the resultant of actions of creatures. So with a view to reach a 
higher step one should worship the sun as when his mind 

has been purified by the performance of Vedic rites. The first 
mantra of the chapter runs thus ; — 

1 Aitsreva H. 4 ; II ; Satba U. 5. 8-13 ; Chand. III. 14. 1. etc 

a Alt. 1.1-3; Brh 2,5.1, TsiUL2.1;«to 

3 Brb. 1.4.8; 2,4.5; 4.3.1, 

4 AtmS ra are dro^tavyab ^rotavyo mantaryo BidldbySsitavyah. 

5 Brotaryab irutiral^ebbyo maataTyaSoopspattlbhlb I MatTSsa satatadi 
* db^eyah, eta darlaosbetavah n 
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being impressed produced, as essence, fame ere. This essence flowed 
om and T.em towards the sun and h is the extremely black form 
in the sun. It is a patent fact that ItihQiat and Furitjas are employed 
at sacrifices. 

Its upward rays are the honey-cells on the top. The seaet 
instruaions^ — instructions that cannot be disclosed — are the bees 
and Brahma itself Is the flower- Those waters are the nectar. 
Brahma being impressed by secret instructions produce as essence, 
fame etc. This essence flowed out and went to the sun and it is 
what appears quivering in the centre of the solar disc. Instructions 
here mean injunctions and t-arions meditations forming pans of 
actions. The word Brahma here does not mean ParamUtma, but 
the syllable ” Om 

It would not be out of place to state here that the germ of the 
process of Trhrtharatja is found here in these nmlras. Subsequent- 
ly it developed in VI. 4. 1-4, which again developed in Pohcilaravo 
in later time. 

The forms red and the rest are the essence of the essences : the 
Vedas are the essences and these are their essence. These indeed 
are the nectar of the nectars; the Vedas are the nectars and these 
are their nectar. 

These mantras are clearly eulogium to Vedic ceremonials. They 
speak in unison with the MfmstUsn philosophy that immortality 
cannot be attained to without the performance of Vcdic sacrifices*. 
But in fact knowledge is the only means to immortality. Karma 
is only subsidiary to knowledge, even without it one may attain 
saKition. Vedic rituals only help sattvagma to have its free play in 
the mind and makes one’s body fit for the attainment of Brahma*. 
Besides, jn&m and harma cannot live together. So it is said in the 
SSihkliya philosophy that coldness cannot remove shivering, it rather 
increases it. It should be borne in mind that harma, though con- 
trary to jnana, yet should not be given up, as through purification 
of the mind it contributes towards salvation. Yogav&si}\\^, 

^ana too speaks in the same strain — As the tw’O wings of a bird 


1 AnuSjrasyaVrijartbslTBtSDarthiUqram »tsd»iUiSnSm. 

2 U&bSy&jfiaUea yaiSaiice litlhnilyaai kriyat© lannh — Ifanu. 
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“The sun indeed is the honey of the gods. Of this heaven is 
the cross-beam, ihe shy Is the hive and the rays in the shape of 
water vapours are the offspring”. This certainly reminds us of 
the text — oblations throwrt into the fire go to the sun. From the 
sun proceeds nun, from ram come crops and from crops men h 
The sun is called honey to gods as it gives them pleasure. It 
has been shown subsequently hou the sun is a source of pleasure 
to }’itsus and other gods The eastern rays are the honey-cclls on 
the east The ^ks produce honey after extracting the flow er of the 
Rgveda. Rg\’cda here stands for the actions prescribed by this. 
The juices arc the waters in the form of SotiiA )uicc, butter and milk, 
whicii are poured mro fire. Tlicsc being cooked they turn to be 
nectar. This nectar is earned to gods by ylgtn and they drink, it. 
The J^ks when cmplojed in aaions impressed the floiver, the 
Ijlgveda, and from it proceeds, as essence, fame, resplendence, the 
senses, strength and health. The essence flowed out and went to 
the sun and formed the red light of the rising sun. To worship 
the sun as Hralwia is indeed for the purpose of drinking this stored 
up honey h the sun. 

The rays pointing to the south arc the honey cells to the 
south. The are the bees or honey producers, the Yajurveda 
is the flower and those waters arc the nectar. The yajiis impressed 
' the Yajurveda and from it proceeded as essence, fame etc. Waters 
everywhere mean So/m juice, buireraod milk, as said before. The 
essence flotved out and went to the sun and appears as the white 
form of the sun. 

Its western rays are honey-cells to the cast. The sivias are 
bees or honey producers and the Saina veda is tlie flow'cr and these 
waters arc the nectar. The samas impressed* the Setm tvda and 
from it proceeded, as essence, fame etc. The essence flow’ed out 
and went by the side of the son and formed the black fonv of 
the sun. 

The northern rays are the honcy'<ells on the north, 
girasa is the bees, the Itihasas and the Purinas are the flowers. 
Those waters are the nectar. The Atlxtn&ua and Aiigirasa mantras 

1 Agnau prSstabutIh s&myag Adityam upatl;(li&te i AditfSi iSjaif 
annatn tatsbpFAjS^ n . , 
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being impressed produced, as essence, fame cic. This essence flowed 
out and went tov^'ards the sun and it is the extremely black form 
in the sun. It is a patent fact that ItiHsas and Ptirams are employed 
at sacrifices. 

Its upward rays are the honey-cells on the top. The secret 
instruaions — instructions that cannot be disclosed — are the bees 
and Brahma itself is the flower. Those waters are the nectar. 
Brahma being impressed by secret instructions produce as essence, 
fame etc. This essence flowed out and w'ent to the sun and it is 
what appears quivering in the centre of the solar disc. Instructions 
here mean injunctions and various meditations forming parts of 
actions. The word Brahra here does not mean ParamSlma, but 
the syllable ** Om 

It would not be out of place to sute here that the germ of the 
process of Trivftkarava is found here in these mantras. Subsequent- 
ly it developed in VI. 4. 1-4, which again de\eloped in Paucilarana 
io later time. 

The forms red and the rest are the essence of the essences : the 
Vedas are the essences and these are their essence. These indeed 
ate the nectar of the necurs ; the Vedas are the nectars and these 
are their nectar. 

These tuaitlras are clearly eulogium to Vedic ceremonials. They 
speak in unison with the Mfmatiisa philosophy that immortality 
cannot be attained to without the performance of Vedic sacrifices*. 
But in faa knowledge is the only means to immortality. Karma 
is only subsidiary to knowledge, even without it one may attain 
salvation. Vedic rituals only help sattvaguva to have its free play in 

Besides, jhana and karma cannot live together. So it is said in the 
philosophy that coldness cannot remove shivering, it rather 
increases it. It should be home in mind that karma, though con- 
trary to jhana, yet should not be given up, as through purification 
of the mind it contributes towards salvation. YcgavOsifilxi, Pania- 
)om too speaks in the same strain — As the two wings of a bird 


1 ^mnSyasya krlyartbatvSt Soarthakyain atadarlhSoSm. 

2 'MahSyajQaUca ya)Qal§ca trShiaTyam kriyate lairab— Maaa. 
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help ir to soar up m the skj, so one may go to the highest region, 
the abode of Vtpm, -wiih the help of actions - cum knowledge Now 
let us come to our topic 

The F(tsus v. uh Agiu at their head live upon the first nectar in 
the shape of the red form m the sun Gods cannot eat or drink, 
they enjoy this essence by all iheir sense-organs and thus become 
satisfied They retire into the colour and nse from this colour 
One who knows this neaar becomes one of the Vasus and with 
at his head retires to this colour and rises out of this colour 
So long as the sun rises m the east and sets in the west, so long he 
attains the heatenly kingdom of the Fittus 

The Rudras live upon the second nctiar in the shape of tiie 
white form with Indra at their head Looking upon the nectar they 
are satisfied They reure to this colour and nse out of it One 
who knows this nectar becomes one of the Rudras and retires to this 
colour and rises out of this So long as the sun rises m the east and 
sets in the west, twice as loog^oes tt rise to the south and sec to 
the north , and so long does he attain the heavenly lingdom of 
the Rudras 

The Adilyas live on the third nectar with Vannm at their head 
Looking upon this necur they are satisfied Thej retire into this 
colour and rise out of it One who knows this nectar becomes one 
of the^A/)iwand with k'jr/iiw at bis head mires jnto this colour 
and rises out of it So long as the sun rises in the south and sets 
in the north and twice as long does it nse in the west and set 
in the east, so long does he attain the hea\eDly kingdom of the 
Jdityas 

On the fourth nectar Ine the Maruis with Soina at their head 
Lboking upon this nectar they are satisfied They retire into this 
colour and nse out of this One who knows this nectar becomes 
one of the Mantis and Soma at bis head retires into this colour and 
rises out of ir So Jong as the sun nses in the west and sets in the 
east, twice as long, does it nse in the nonh and set m the south, 
and so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the Mantis 

The Sadhyas live on the fifth nectar with Brahtra at their head 
Looking upon this they are satisfied They rente into ^his colour 
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and rise from this. One who knows this nectar becomes one of 
the Sadhyas and with Brahma at his head, retires to this colour and 
rises from this colour. So long as the sun rises in the north and 
sets in the south, twice as long does it rise over head and set down 
below ; so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the Sadhyas. 

Rising from thence upward he neither rises nor sets. He 
stands alone in the middle. After the creatures have experienced 
the effects of their sections they are taken with the sun himself. 
Meditating upon the sun, says Yoga SMra, one is furnished with the 
knowledge of the universe* and becomes conversant with the rela- 
tion existing between himself, the world and Brahma. This is the 
severance of the bondage of Mdyd. 

The fifth and the sixth chapters of the Qjandogya UpanUad 
explain this very thing in a different way. The object of the Upani§ad 
is to prove the fundamental proposition — Everything visible is 
Brahma indeed. 

The third chapter of the Brahma Sntra dealing with various 
Upasattas is a digest of the Upisanis lying scattered in the Upanijads. 

From the time of Upantjad this passed to the Tlntric age and 
Yaiigic Upasatid rook a different shape. Mahanindna Tanira, the 
chief of the Tantras, preaches pure Vedaniic doctrine. The priildple 
underlying the Tantras may thus be described. 

The solar rajs, though pure themselves, appear to be black 
or blue as they come in contact with a black or a blue thing, or 
owing to defective eye-sight etc.; so individual souls owing to their 
contact with dirty Yasartasy appear to be dirty though they them- 
selves ate pure Uke the bright rays of the sun. Individual souls, 
though confined to bodies, are in reality one with Paramatma. So 
they are all-pervading, bright, incorporeal, pure and devoid of sins. 
They arc eternal, subtile, imperishable and self born. They are 
neither killers nor are they killed. They can neither be described 
by speech, nor are they perceptible by sense organs *. It is they 

1 SUryasatfiyat&Sd bbuTauaiSSaauu 

t ^atoTSeo aiTartaata aprBpya maoBsS saba; aod also, aTSiinaiiasa- 
gocarah «to. 
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from '^hom emanate all beings, on whom rest all beings and 
to \\hom enter all beings dunng the time of dissolution* 
Wlien Jixatm&s are free from bondage, the internal sense organs 
talent, desire, patience etc become instruments for their recognition 
But Ab'olute Soul can in no way be indicated b) anj thing 
When getting the state of Jtva it is thus described in the Upanifad^ 
Knots AliTtd as the lord of the chariot, the body as the clianot, the 
saliva as the charioteer and the mind as the reins The senses are 
said to be the horses, the objects of senses the path and Alma, the 
senses and the mind combined, the enjojer (Kajha III 5-4) There 
are five ioiar ( covers ) in the body — Annamaja, manomap, vij 
nSnamaya, jnanamaya and anandamaya Of these each preceding 
one rests on each succeeding one The Sfilrfllma Jita, measuring a 
thumb, lives in the Anandamaya kosa It goes under fi\e different 
stages Firstly, it assumes the form of Vaisvdnara and lives in the 
gross body and guides it This is the at\ akening state of Jua At 
this stage the Jtva enjoys temporal objects with 19 organs * Second 
ly, It assumes the form of Taijasa This is the dreaming state of 
/Itifl Now he, Uviog the suUtle body, enjo>s subtile objects of 
senses In its third stage it is known as Pr/i;iia This is the state 
of sound sleep In this state Jna confined to subtile body feels be 
atiiude ‘ A , ‘ U * M ’ and ‘ Om are the indicators of these four 
different stages As VatlvSnara he lives in the right c}e, as Taijasa 
in the mind, and is Prapia m the mteroal spice From within this 
space there an«e a hundred veins each having 72000 branches J So 
the tonl number of veins 7200,000 The principal airs blouing 
through these veins are stj led PrOija, Apdna, Sam/ina, UdUna and 
Fp«rt in accordance with their special functions Thefivefircs — 
GarJapatya, Dakfiiia, AJatanlya, Sabhya and Aiasatbya arc kept 
kindled by these five airs The pnme vein Stistimna Ijmg m the 
middle of the sjstem reaches the centre of the cranium The soul 
entering into this vein lives in a house of lotus called Satwrara with 

1 YalovElTnSfiibhutaijljSyBDteytna iaiScl yat prayantyabbl 

eaiiiriianti tad tIJ jfiSsaSTa tsd Brsliina. 

2 nre orgaos of action fre ergaos of sente fire airs mans* buddbl 
aharfikSrB and citta 

S Fr&ina 3 6 nod Bfb 1 t9 For a fuller detcriptlon 0' this aee Brah 
nSpiJa purSpa and Battstreya Bafeakraveds. 
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downward tips of petals All the regions ( Bbobj Bhu\al? etc ), and 
-ill the gods (^Agnt, Vi\u etc ) are permanent dwellers there One 
cognisant of this gets salvation 

JitiUiitd in accordance with his desires and actions undergoes 
1 senes of rebinh Actions cannot stop them and \cdic mes also 
are of no aN'ail It is stopped by true knowledge and to acquire 
this one should have recourse to Madlmvid^a That self knowledge 
cannot be attained to by epara vidyd is illustrticd b> the anecdote 
of NArada and Sanatkumara in the Cl^iidogya Upantfad (71 1-3 ) 
PJdrada read carefully all the four Tediw, IlihAsas, PiirAtias, Anth 
metic and Algebra, Physics, Chronology, Logic and Polity, Techno- 
logy, Articulation, Ceremonials and Prosod>, S lence of Spirits, 
Archery, Astronomj and Astrology, Science of Antidotes, Fine Arts 
etc , and still he could not achieve peace of mind So he came to 
to learn that leads one bejond misery and 

makes him immortal Satiatkuuiara explained to him clearly how 
from speech proceeds mind, from mind resolution, from resolution 
citla, from cilia mediation, from meditation mtcllea, from m 
tcUeci power, tram power food, from food water, from water light, 
from light skj, from sky remembrance, from remembrance hope, 
and from hope Prd/w One knowing this Prd/ d through medita- 
tion becomes Ativadl and can have the knowledge of hralma, the 
source of ail happiness 

Result of actions can onlj lead one to a higher or lower region 
but cannot bring about salvation As an illustration of this, 
PancAgitt shows how one, in consequence of his action, goes to 
heaven or hell and becomes eligible for Hnal emancipation 

It has been said heretofore that though actions cannot bring 
about salvation still one should not give them up ^anikara too 
sajs m his commenarj that snaificc, gift and peinnce should never 
be forsaken as thej help one towards the punfication of his mind 
Madhvi\id}*a, we have shown before, establishes this fact clcarlv and 
satisfaaonlj Puntj of Soul maj be achieved by men in all 
orders of their life A house holder is not barred from attaining 
true know ledge Anj one cemzimng in his ow n &lrau a and doing 
actions prescribed for him m that order is eligible to realise his own 
18 { Fathak Ocsl VoI ] 
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self. A particular person or caste cannot have monopoly of self- 
knowledge. Everyone has right of dealing in this m his own t\’ay. 

The Vedic text — Vacarambhaoam vikaro namadheyam etc. — 
says Samkara, is the real meaning of Madhu mantras in brief. One 
understanding it attains the state of Amrta or Madhu. In other 
w ords, one becomes Brahma itself. 

* AH love IS scIf-lo\e ’ — is at the root of this and this one 
realises when individual consciousness merges into universal con- 
sciousness. This IS all, this is Brahma, this is the Sittfwtutn hoiitim 
of life. 


Purpamidam purnamadab purnat pQrnam udacyate | 
Purnasya purnam adap piirnam evJvasisyate it 

Om Sintib, Om Saniib> Om Slntih I 



AVIDYA-PSYCHOLOGV — Bv Dr* R. Shamasastry, b. a., ph, d. 
M\sore 

is known to all that the theory of Advaita or non-dualism is 
based upon Avidyi or nescience. Mlyi and MuUvidyi are its 
other names. The stock-examples by which its appearance 
and disappearance are explained in Vedantic uorks are, to 
name only a few, the rope-serpent, the shell-sil\i.r, and mirage- 
uater. It is within the experience of all that a rope is mistaken tor 
a serpent, a shell for a piece of siKer, and mirage for water. A man 
suddenly coming across a rope or a shell mistakes it either for a 
snake or a piece of silver respectively. He sees only a rope and 
only a shell. Still the sensation that occurs to him is that of a 
snake or that of a piece of silver. Where did the notion of snake 
or silver come from to him ? The philosophers of Advaiu 
say that his sensation itself has taken the form of a snake or a piece 
of silver. Just as sensation takes various material forms im dream, 
SQ in waking state, too, it can take the form of a snake, a piece of 
silver, and various other things which affect men m diverse ways. 
These notions arc called errors of sensation or of judgment. TTie 
/■Adsaiiins go a step farther and say that like the sensations of rope- 
serpent and shell-silver all our worldly notions and judgments 
which w care proud to regard as accurate sciences or historical 
judgments are erroneous and not at all true in the real sense of the 
w'ord. ‘ Love and hatred, fear and courage, happiness and misery 
and all such opposites are all sensations affecting the phjsical and 
intellectual conditions of our consimmon and having nothing to do 
T\iAi trat and pure consncmsnvM. JtRrt as Vne rope is the ba^s 
snakc-scnsaiion, so our pleasant and fearful things are material 
aspects of consciousness or sentienc). It is consciousness that 
appears in various material and immaterial forms of the world. In 
short the whole world is the acation of consciousness itself. 

Our sensations arc two-fold, objective and subjective. In 
objective sensations we have things corresponding to our sensa- 
tions. In dream and reverie there are no things corresponding to 
our mental images. Objective sensations and judgments are termed 
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\ 5 avaiianka or explicable m tenns of objects and their relations in 
a coherent ^^‘ay Sensation in pure dream or ^viking dream are 
purely imaginar) In their origin both are the phenomena of con- 
sciousness itself The difference between the two sensations lies 
m that the objective sensations last longer than dream sensations 
1 he reason for this difference IS that the absence of things corres 
ponding to dream and reverie sensations is cognised sooner than 
the objectne sensations Objcctne sensations arc also twofold 
Vy avahan ka and Pr ltibliasi ka The sensation of a snake on seein« 
a rope is called Pratiblnsika, or merel3 sensational, inasmuch as 
there is no snake corresponding to us sensation This erroneous 
sensation is set right either by examination of the thing mistaken 
or by correct information got from some reliable source As con 
trasted from this erroneous sensation there are objecusc sensations 
v.hich have things corresponding to them These sensations of tan 
gible things are termed Vyavahanka, or sensations having things cor 
responding to them They are more lasting tlian PrStibhasika sensa 
lions and are produaivc of tangible effects Unlike a rope snake 
t reaf srfafcc an brre and produce a deadfy effecr Sn// the Adratwrts ^ 
look upon these Vjavahanka sensations as no more real than Praii 
bhasika sensations of rope snake or shell silver Just as a rope is 
the basis for the sensation of a snake, so the basis for the sensanons 
of all onr objective things is consciousness itself railed Brahma 
Just as a rope is mistaken for a snake, so Brahma or eternal con 
sciousncss IS mistaken for the world If an individual thing is 
mistaken for something else, it is called erroneous sensa 
tion In the case of the world Brahma is mistaken for the world 
This mistake is called Avid) J or Mohvidyl, primordial ignorance. 

In other words the world is as much a phenomenon of con 
sciouines as rope-snake or shell silver If a rope can appear as 
a snake, there is no reason to hold that some permanent entity docs 
not appear as the world It is as much a sensation as rope-snake 
Regarding the momentarj nature of the world the Buddhists say as 
follows — 

'^atpratasianna madhyabne yin roadhjahne na tan nifi i 

Nirikjjate bhavesmm hi padlrthinam anitjatl n 
What appears in the morning is not seen in the noon , v hat appears 
at noon IS not seen at night, hence m the world things are no; 
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permanent. . Regarding their sensational nature they *aIso say as 
follows ; — 

Sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo vasiu-taddhi}Oh i 
There is no difference between a thing and its perception since thc> 
are inseparably 'mixed in sensation. Tltere is no proof ekhcr 
intrinsic or extrinsic to prove the existence of the thing in itself. 
The Buddhists say as follows : — 

Na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napyaheiutah i 

Utpanna jam wdyante bha^ah kvacana kecana li 
Things are not bom of themselves; nor are they come into exis- 
•lence due to some external cause , nor are they products of them- 
selves combined with some external cause ; nor can it be said that 
they come of no cause whatever. Hence there is nothing whatever 
here or anywhere. 

Then if there U nothing real and if everything is mere sensa- 
tion, why do men feel pleased with their wives and sons and why 
do thej’ weep for their death ? In answer to this question they say 
as follows ; — 

Uipldavyayabuddhi^ca bhrirnSnandadikAraiiam i 

Kumaryah’svapnavad jneyi putrajanmadibuddhivat it 

The idea of birth and death is an erroneous sensation like the dream 
of conjugal happiness of a maiden and like the sensation of happi- 
ness on thejalse information of the birth of a son and the like. 
According’ to the Buddhists there are two kinds of sensations ; they 
are called loka-saihvrti and tattva-sarhvrti ; the former is a momentary 
sensation like rope-snake or shell-silver ; the latter is the sensation 
ol objeahe things lasting for a' greater duration than ihe former. 
The wrong sensations like those of a rope-snake and of shell-silver 
are momentary,* because they are immediately followed by their 
correctives. In the case of the objective things of the world, 
however, their correctives are not^known and learnt till a thorough 
study of logic and philosophy is made. • Hence the sensation of the 
world lasts longer and appears to bejmore real than erroneous or 
dream sensations. It follows therefore that the world is merely a 
sensation and the serviceable aspect of objective things of the w'orld 
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as contrasted from the unserviceable nature of Bhrama, or erroneous 
sensations, is like the conjugal happiness of a man with a maiden in 
dream Except Vijnann or sensation there is nothing in the world 
and that sensation also is momentary and no permanent entit) 
Accordingly the so-called world is nothing but a void, Sonja 
Birth and death of man is due to the persistence of impressions left 
behind by the chain of sensations Thus there are two things con 
ceived by the Buddhists, Vijnana and its Visani or impression 
When Vijnana itself takes the foim of things, it is called Avidja 
and It IS not got nd of till philosophical inquiry is made 
Vasana or the impression made and left behind by Avidya gives 
nsc not only to such erroneous sensations as rope snake, shell silver, 
and the like but also to dream sensations Both Avidja and its 
Vasana remain as long as passions such is love, hatred, inger,greed 
and the 111 e are entertained When hese passions are got nd of by 
ascetic practice, the basis of Avidya ind ns vasam is shattered and 
with their disappearance mrvini or extinction is attuned vvith no 
seed of rebirth 

While criticising tins Vijoanivada of the Buddhists :n his 
Atmatattvaviveka Udavana leads the way to Advaita is follows — 

Na grabjubhedaraavadhuja dhiyosii vjitih 
Tadbadhake bilini vedaoaje jaya^nh I 
No cedasatjimidamidrsameva vifvam 
Tathjam Tathaginmalas)a tu kovakasah n 

^ If there can be no sensation without the existence of differeniiat 
ed things then victor) can be assigned to the powerful Vedanta pin 
losopii) which refutes the existence of differentiated things, of the 
objective world If it is not so and if the world is true, is it is and 
as It appears to us then where is room for the Buddhistic philoso- 
phy to accommodate itself? 

With 1 view to point out the victory of Advaita over Bud 
dhism, he aiticises ilie Vijnanavada so as to leid the way to 
Advaiu as follows — 

Astu tarhi ^unjatana’paramamnanam iticenna Sa 5 ad)asiddha 
kathim ladavasesam visvam ? Parataicetsiddha, parop)abh)upagan 
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tav^aJi Sa ca paro j-'di samvruava, MSvaiunjaujor in kastiil 
viie'saii Katliam tadapjaMiwyeti? Asam%rtiket parah, parata 
eva siddhS, ana\asiha Svajamasiddhi cet, katham iiinjauamapi 
sadlnjcl? Svatassiddha cet, aySto’si margepa Tatlia hi Svatas- 
siddhataja ndanubhavarOpam Sun)atvadeM na tasji Kala\acclicdi 
iti nitjim Ata eva na tasva dtsAvacthcda iti vjapakam Ata c\'a 
nirdharmakamiti McJnspasfam Tasya dl)armidjiarmahh\\amupa- 
d 5 %a pravritch An cva ns\a \iJesabhava iii advutam Prapani-a- 
sja apartmanhikatvadexa ntsprati30gikamiti Mdlnriipim Aviclnta- 
pnpancaksepaiiu sun}amiti ^’3avalunl^ laihapi prapancasOnjasj i 
•inubha\*amairasjn prapancein kassambnndlnh, jenijam prakaiatc — 
itictt, ^astuto m kascit, sanupya ta gaganagandharvanaganjor- 
adh’irtdiK)ablia\a i\i Msa^avisajibhHah Sa ca 3ath^ nau 3 ii iih 
saimriln)i5}ati. nthaut \ed\anistha 6 t\asivismin dar^inc iti viie*?!]) 
A\id)ijvn In latha tatln \ivartaic jaihlnublmijntaja ^}a\ahr31te 
tauanaiavopanitopadlublieddcca anubhotirapi bhinntva %\a\ahara 
pathannvannn gaganami\a s\apnadr5taghataka{aliakofankutikott 
bbih radas.tam ta\*at kimardraknvapi)© ^'ahnracmta>etl 

It can not be tint nothingness is the end If nothingness is 
not proved, how can the ulumate end of the world be notlungness 
Of empty void? If it can bt proved by something else, then the 
existence of that something else must be accepted If it be not 
accepted and i( it be false, then there could be no diherencc between 
the world and its ultimate nothingness It would be iiard to under 
stand the linal aspect ol it If it be not false, then something that 
could prove it would have to be accepted In support of lint 
something some other thing would have to be accepted, and so on 
infinuelj, which is absurd If somcihing else m support of the 
ultimate nothingness of the world couM not be proved, then how 
could It prove the nothingness of the world ^ If that something is 
self-evident, then the Buddhist is caught in tin. Vcdintic trap For 
that something must nccessarilj be expencnce which is self-evident 
< Since b} hjpothests that expcnence is pure and unqualified, it must 
be unlimited by time and place, and accordingly it must be all 
pervading Hcncc it must be free from qualities and conditions 
and unanalysable For it is from condiuoned and qualified expe- 
rience that aciwiiv comes into being As pure experience is how 
ever unconditioned and unqualified, it is Advaita or non duahsti*.. 
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Since the world is merely a phenoircncn of that pure Experience 
and is therefore not real in itself, it ( Experience ) is the only posi 
tive w'holc. But w-hen it is however questioned, w’ith belief in the 
existence of the world and without any investigation, that Expe- 
rience seems to be nothing or empty (siinya) The question 
however is what is the connection between the world and that 
unalloyed and unblemished Experience, in virtue of w'hich the 
world becomes perceptible ? In reality there is no real relation 
whatever between them. But owing to error of sensation and 
judgment ( bhrama there is objective and subjective relation 
betw'een them, just as the sky is imagined to be the seat of an 
imaginary cit}’. It is in this w'ay that the logicians presume a con- 
nection between them and make them both real. But in ,the 
Advaita philosophy that relation is only in the knosvablc and not in 
the knower. Avidya or primordial ignorance itself appears in as 
many forms as are spoken of as experienced. Owing to the rarious 
conditions and forms in which A\idyil-scnsat:on transposes itself, 
that undifferentiated experience becomes differenthted and expres- 
sible, just as the sky becomes the seat of a pot, a tank, a hole, 
a shed, and the like. Enough of this digression. What has a 
pedlar ( like himself ) dealing in ginger ( Tarka ) in a basket to do 
with shiploads of the same merchandise ( Vedanta') ? 

It IS not without reason that the expounders of Advaita regard 
the w*orld as a phenomenon of senliency or consciousness. The) 
support it by adducing proofs such as perception, inference, and 
implication ( praiyak§a, anumana, and artbapatti ). The dualists 
say that the W’orld is real, because it is perceptible. But perception 
is not ill all cases trustw’orthy. For it represents the sky as blue, 
whereas it is not .at all blue, if closely eiamined. Again it represents 
the moon to be a span in diametre, whereas it is many times larger 
than a span, it follow’s therefore that the eye and other senses 
represent things ’as being possessed of colour, length, and other 
qualities which they do not actualTy possess. Then what arc die 
things in themselves apart from their qualities ? The qualities 
must necessarily be such as are imposed by the senses upon the 
things. This superimposirion is called Adh)asa. It is the eye that 
superimposes a snake on a rope, a piece of silver on a shell. These 
minor superimpositions are sooner or later got rid of because the 
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senses tJicmseUci ha\e inference and other cofrcwii>cs to set right 
the error In the case of the ^orld ho%e\cr there are no correc 
lives rcadil) available v-nhout inquiry and ms cstigaiion This n 
supplied by the Sastras which contain the results of the insenga 
lion conducted by ancient experts Their conclusion is that as ii 
appears the world IS not real This is an agreement with the con 
elusion am\ed at bj Kant that things in thcmseUcs are not bnown 
According to him the senses supenmpo e upon the things categonal 
qualities and represent them as limited by time, pla c, and causality 

Likewise the unreahrj of the world can also be prosed by syllo- 
gistic reasoning — The world is unreal, because it is visible , what- 
ever is Mstble is unreal All tisib'c things are ever changing and 
do not retain the same form long E\crj perception consists of 
three factors t the know cr, a the know able, and 3 the orpn of 
knowing ^ Ik Advaiiins art of opinion that only the knower is 
real and the other two are products of nescience and arc therefore 
unreal All MSible things are as unrtal as rope snake ard shell- 
silver , and irt likewise produtis of nescience Again the world u 
unreal because it is unintelligent Whatever is unin elligent is 
unreal like shell silver Intelligence is the onl> real /thing Simi 
larly the world is unreal, because it is limited b} ume, place, 
and causalit) , what u thus limited is unr;.3l like shclhsiUcr or 
rope-snake 
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pounded i theory of reflection orBiniba praubimbi bha\a Brahma 
or pure Consciousness is a reflectible entity Avidyt ^^bIch sur 
rounds it without affecting it is a pure reflector The reflections ol 
Consciousness on the surface of A\idy^ are Jiv is or li\iug souls 
The blemishes of the reflector affect only tht reflected Jivas and not 
the reflectible Consciousness Another reflection of Consciousness 
so large as to embrace wnhm It all the Juas and other things is 
Uvata or Lord of the World \ The illustrative diagram drawn on the 
accompanying page will maTe the theory clear ABCD is a circle 
representing Brahma or pure Consciousness MNOP is another circle 
representing Avidyn enveloping it The area between the ttvo 
circles is the field whereon Maya or Asidja acts Dots marked 
a‘, a*, a’, a«, &c are Jivas, being the reflections of Brahma-Consci 
ousness , the other figures m the area are hfe-less or inert objects 
the products of the wonderful Avidya (^The Jivas and the objects 
constitute the world This whole world is pervaded by Isvara who 
IS represented by the area itself Evidently livara his all things md 
Jivas within him and an thus see the w hole as well as pure Consci 
ousness Itself Unlike our worldly reflections, such as the rtflcc 
lions of the sun, moon, trees, mountains and the like in water, 
the reflections of Pure Consciousness have the power of thinking 
nod doing due to the power of Ma)^ or Avidyl, iht reflecting 
medium Just as a mm looking through a coloured mirror mis 
nkes his face for the coloured reflecnon and thinks that his face is 
green or blue, so the reflection of Pure Consciousness called Ji\i 
thinks that his body is short or long and that he can do this or tint 
He also looks upon other Avidja-products as real and as. being 
CTeated for his own good or bad If however he gives up his 
objecuve tendency w Inch IS entirely due to Avidji, he can under 
stand his own real nature and merging himself in the eternal Pure 
Consciousness can cttricate himself from the Maya trap The 
difference between so many Jivas is due to the medium of reflcuiion 
and is not therefore real Being himself a product of Avid} 3, cich 
Jiva regards the other Jivas .nd things as different from himself and 
ihus IS a mass of erroneous sensation^ 

, 1 
l^Just as a man coming across a piece of shell mistakvs it for a 
piece of silver, so this JIva mtsukes Brahma fora man or a bast or 
a stone etc. If however he comes to know the true nature of him 
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self, then he can understand that the other Jlvas and things are 
really Brahma-consciousness* appearing as Jlvas and things like a 
rope appearing as a snake ; and thus free himself from the bondage 
of MiyS or Avidya»5«.* 

AThe definition of truth according to the Advaitin is know • 
ledge or sensation that is not negatived or contradiaed by any 
other knowledge or sensation at any time. JhSnabadhj'am jhJnara 
prami.^ Let us apply this definition to the sensasion of shell-silver. 
The first sensation IS “this is silwr*V|*On close examination it is 
negatived or contradicted by later thought that it is not siKer or 
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pounded -v theory of refteciiou or Bimha pnubimbt bh^va Brahma 
or pure Conscjousness is a refleciible entity Avid}=i ubicli sur 
rounds it vnthout affecting ii is a pure reflector 1 ht reflections oi 
Consciousness On the surface of Avidyt aie Jit-as or litinj soul< 
The blemishes of the reflector affect only the reflected Jitas and no 
the reflectible Consciousness Another reflection of Consaousne 
so large as to embrace within it ill the Jn-as and other things 
I4vara or Lord of the Woild^ The lUusirative diagram dra’an on ti- 
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sensation In support of the existence of Ajnana or wrong sensa 
lion along v.ith right sensation the Advaitins adduce three kinds of 
evidence — i perception, a s}llogistic reasoning' and 3 ArthSpatn 
or implication ** I know nothing , I do not know myself , I slept 
happily, and I was aware of nothing These and other expressions 
do not mean that the man utienng such expressions was devoid of 
consciousness like a stone All that the expressions mean is that 
the man had consciousness, but was not aware of any particular 
sensations This is the proof of perception called iparoksa Hit 
sjllogistic proof m support of Ajnana is as follows — Right sensa- 
uon IS alwa)s preceded by wrong or doubtful sensation Hcncc 
AjnSna IS followed bj Jnana or right sensation It is known to 
every student of science that in the history of sciences right theories 
are preceded by wrong theones As everything m the world has 
an efficient cause, wrong sensations like those of a snake on a rope 
md a piece of silver on a shell must necessarily have an efficient 
cause The only efficient or material cause of wrong sensations is 
Ajnlna or ignorance This is called the Arthapatti evidence of 
wrong sensations being caused bv Ajnlna In the case of the 
world the efficient or material cause that gives rise to it is Mdlividya 
or primordial ignorance 

From the above it is clear that the world consisting of animate 
and inanimate thing? is 1 mere sensation caused by man's ignorancu 
of the nature of Bnhma Just as a rope is mistaken for a snake 
so Brahma or Eternal Being, identical with pure Consciousness, is 
mistaken for the varied world The world sensation is due ta 
Ajnana called Avidya, bearing May a and othernames Withavtew to 
distinguish between I^vm, the Omniscient Lord of the world, and 
Jiva, the soul of limited knowledge, Maya and Avidya are disiing 
uished The former is regarded pun. knowledge of causality and 
Avidya as confnsion worse confounded Still both are wrong 
aspects of Ajnani consciousness, m virtue of which both livara and 
Jivi are full of tgotisra, Ahamkkra But Isvara knows both him 
■self and the Jivi, while the latter is sunk in utter ignorance Both 
are however rcfici-tions of Brahma consciousness on the pure and 
impure surfaces of AvidyJ or Ajnana called Mlji and Molavidva 
respectivcU 
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that Jt is merely a shell. Hence the first sensation is not true. Let 
us apply the definition to the sensation of a pot. On analj^sis the 
pot in question is resolved into the elementar)’ things composing 
the clay of which the pot is made. By farther analjsis following 
the Panciharana process those elements arc reduced to Aiaia or 
ether. Finally it is reduced to Brahma-Consciousness or mind- 
stufT. That final Consciousness is susceptible of no negation or 
contradiaion For sensation originating from Consciousness an 
not negative or contradict itself, provided it is not differentiated bj 
any objective relation. Pure sensation can not be negatived or 
contradicted 

A* Again the Advauins are of opinion that there arc no two 
things as knowledge and knower. Knowledge and knowledge 
alone is the sole Being, as knower and knowledge can not be con- 
sistently explained. Knowledge or sensation is self-luminous 
When Avidja or the aspect of wrong sensation rising from 
consciousness creates a second thing like a rope-snake, then there 
appears the difference of knower and knowledge or sensation and 
possessor of sensation. It follows therefore that wlicn un- 
differentiated, knowledge or consciousness rennins single and has 
nothing to see or to show. Hence pure sentlcncy or consciousness 
docs not admit of negation or contradiction concerning itself. All 
objective knowledge is a compound of many sensations and there- 
fore admits of negation or contradiction. Pure • consciousness is 
simple and consists of no subject, object, and predicative ideas, t 
is only objective knowledge that is made of subject, object and 
predicate and other ideas, and is therefore susceptible of negation 
or contradiction. Hence roost of our sciences and histories are all 
liable to negation and contradiction. Hence they are the* products 
of AvidyS. 

Av’iSySi or Ajnlna is not a "hypothetical assumption, but a 
positive psychological fact like adharma or .immoral act. An 
adharmistha or immoral man does not mean a being devoid of 
moral sense or conduct. It signifies a man of bad conduct. Like- 
wise Ajfilna means not a stone devoid of fill sensation, but wrong 
sensation opposed to true sensation. For a)n3na is an aspect of 
consciousness and cannot therefore mean negation or absence of 
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sensation In suppon of the cAtstencc of Ajnana or wrong sensa 
non along \\ «h nght sensation the Advaiiins adduce three kinds of 
evidence — r perception, 2 stllogistic reasoning' and 3 ArtliSpatti 
or implication I know nothings I do not knov, mjself , I slept 
happilj, and I was aware of nothing' These and other expressions 
do not mean that the man utienng such expressions was detoid of 
consaousness like a stone All that the expressions mean is that 
the man had consaousness, but was not aware of anj paniculai 
sensations This is the proof of perception called iparoksa The 
sjllogistic proof in support of A)nana IS as follows — Right sensa- 
tion is alwajs preceded b) wTong or doubtful sensation Hence 
Ajn^na is followed bj Jhana or nght sensation It is known to 
cverj student of science that in the history of sciences right theories 
are preceded by wrong theones As cverj thing in the world has 
“in cfhcient cause, wrong sensations like those of a snake on a rope 
and a piece of silver on a shell must nccessirilj have an efhcient 
vause The onlj efficient or material cause of wrong sensations is 
Ajnlna or ignorance This is called the Arthapatn evidence of 
wrong sensations being aused bj AjnSna In the case of the 
world the efficient or material cause that gives nse to it is Molividyt 
or primordial ignorance 

From the above it is clear that the world consisting of animate 
and inanimate ihings'is a mere sensation caused by man’s ignorance 
of the nature of Brahma Just as a rope is mistaken for a snake, 
VO Brahma or Eternal Being, identical with pure Consciousness, is 
mistaken for the varied world The world sensation is due to 
Ajnana called Avidj a, beanng Maya and other names With a view to 
distinguish between Isvan, the Omniscient Lord of the world, and 
Jvva, vht souV of hrmicd kncrwWdge, Maya and Avidyi aie dmmg 
uished The former is regarded pure knowledge of causalitj , and 
Avidj'a as confnsion worse confounded SuII both are wrong 
aspects of Ajnana consciousness, m virtue of which both liv^ra and 
Jiva are full of egotism, Ahamk^ra But Isvara knows both him 
velf and the Jivn, w hile the latter is sunk m utter ignorance Both 
are however refletiions of Brahma consciousness on the pure and 
impure surfaces of Avidj a or AjnSna called MAjI and MfilAvidva 
rcspectivelj 
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■^All our worldly knowledge, Scientific or unsaentific 

IS all based upon the false identification of Pure Consciousness 
with the physical body and the intellea in order to smsfj the crav 
logs of the latter Pure and Eternal Consciousness called Sat ot 
Luanda can not base cravings oi need 

Tins Ajnsna IS as It were an einelope to Brahma and being 
covered over with « as fire with smoke or as the Sun or Moon 
with halo, Brahma becomes invisible to Jiia, if not to Ilvara 
The halo like Ajnlna is the niturc of Consciousness itself, mas 
much as Jnina and Ajnana are two ispccts of Consciousness itself 
Ifcnce Ajiiana aspect is as an’ldi or beginning-less as the Jn3na 
aspect, like heat and hglit of hre Just as heit mJ light 
radiate outwards and not inwards, so the Jiilna and A;nana aspects 
of Consciousness are directed outwards Pure Consciousness is 
like fire without radiating heat and light 

”^Thus the Jnina and AjnJna aspects of Pure Consciousness are 
capable of taking the lorm of the material world and thereby 
deluding the Jtva or Jn as There are not many Jivas The Jlva 
principle is one and the difference between one Jlva and another 
is due to the physical environment whicli is also a product of 
Avidyi or AjnJni 



FRAGMENTS FROM BRAHMA-KANDIN 

Proi-. M. Hibiyakva, m. k., Mysore 


It js proposed to bring together here the few quotations from 
Brahma-nandin* which are traceable in Sanskrit philosophical works 
B. is known to have commented upon the dvndogya Upanifad , 
and his commentary’, styled scents to base been evpUined by 
DramidScarya*. The two thinkers arc consequently often found 
referred to respectively as rdija-idra a>id Bhaj^a-iara B. was other- 
wise called TafikaJ and Atreja and Airi-vamlya-munis the last title 
indicating that he was an ascetic. Nothing is known as regards where 
or when he lived. All that can be stated definitely is that he was 
long anterior to ^inlvam ; for, according to Ananda-jn2na>, he refcr> 
to Dramidacarya in his commentary on the Chandopa Vpcni{ad> 
For the rest, B. is ‘‘like one of the fited stars in the Indian literary 
firmaments — a mere point of light wherein w’c can detect nothing 
that belongs to our eanh or material existence h The fact that he is 
stylcda r<Ji)fl-i<tr<iandhiscommcnuior, a raises an in- 

teresting question : Had B's xaiiyas a direa reference to the CMndo^ 
(Jpatufad ^ Or were they intended only to supplement a Safra 
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already existing on the Upani$ad ? 'llie analogy of P’ydiaram 
which reckons a Sntra-iaia in addition to a Fak)a-k3rtt and a 
BhSfya-Hra would suggest the existence of such a Sttlra ; but there 
IS nothing to enable us to reach a final decision in the matter'. 

As regards the particular shade of Vedanta which B. advocated, 
there is the same uncenamiy. Each of three different schools — 
those of Saihkara, BhSskara and Raminuja — claims, as we shall see, 
his support for what is distinctive of its teaching. The Advaltins 
cite him in support of vada , Bhiskara, of pan\tutna<'ada ; and 

Ramanuja, of the doctrine of bfnUi as he conceives of it. The 
vllk)as of B. that v\e have arc so few and so cryptic that nothing 
definite can be made out from them. We shall accordingly arrange 
the Fragments in three groups, interpreting each according to the 
school that qviotes it and without attempting to reconcile or.criticizc 
those interpreutions Wc shall begin with the group found in 
VUi^iadvaita w’orks, they being the largest in number. .Where a 
Fragment consists of more v&k^as than one, they are regarded as 
being continuous owing to the manner in v, hich they have been in 
terpreted, but it Is possible that they are not so in some cases — 

A* 

Pregweitt 1 — uttg. > u tmwd 

H (SB. p. 34 ) 

TrdfisJalnm — ‘The word ledana should stand for "meditation", for it 
IS used in that sense. ( But it may be objected that 
Brahman) is to be thought of (only) once, since that 
would suffice for accomplishing what is taught In the 
scripture as in the case of the and the like. 


1 SP. througboat sisumes B, to bava come after a ^ufra-ASra, but 
obrioualy it bss only BSdarSjrapa lo Tiew. Sea in this oonnaotion 
Dr. Belralkar'a Interesting discnssion in the ‘ Indian Philosophical 
IteTiew', Vol. ii.pp. 152*4 and in his more recent hook on TedSots 
Philosophy ( Bbree Gopal Been Malhk Lectures ) ■ Part I, pp.lSdff 
'2 The Nirna^a Sag. Edn tbrovghont wrongly identifies B.'s PsXya with 
Bedhayana's Vrtli. 
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does mean ( meduacton owing to 
the (use of the) term updsana ( m the same context) * 
By upssana is meant “firm recollection'’, since there 
15 the authority of the ^rutt as v^ell as that of the 
Smrtt for it ’ » 

Nule — The reference here is to the means of attaining re- 
lease The ord which the Upantsad uses m this 
connection is trdd which is taken as equivalent to 
* should meditate upon’ ‘ This is the siddhanta It is 
suggested as a priwiu faae view that the word might 
not mean repeated thinking but only iliinking once 
What the Veda prescribes, it is added, is to be done 
onlj once, as e g in the case of the pra)aja or ‘ fore- 
sacnfice ’ This objection is met bj the statement that 
lint IS onl) a general rule which docs not apply to the 
present ase*, for the word upasana, about whose 
significance there is no such doubt, is used os an 
alternative to it The word tipasana is nest taken as 
meaning ‘firm recollection’, the difference between 
the two beingthat while the former signifies 'dts 
continuous meditation * {prat)a)antaraO)atahita ), the 
latter is continuous (prat)a)antarav)eiahita') At this 
specification of the means, B’s statement stops , but 
two other features — vividness and love — should cha 
racteiize the means of release if it should be bhkii as 
understood b} Ramanuja * So it is presumed that they 

1 It is not clear wbat seotica of tbo Up&oisad this pKsage eiplaias 

Tbero are at least three pas'a-es In wblob the two terms occur in 
olota proximttT I ill 1 H xxi 4 and 111 zni 15&7 The mjxiovt 
mous ebaraeter of tbesB terms is welt recognized bjr >edEntiai See 

^ for example Sambars on VS I\ i 1 

2 SP suggests another meaning of siddAom, VIZ. siJdASnfaA 

3 This is according to TT (pp 119 3S) givee another explanation 

of darfonat which is not qoite dear TT also repeats the latter as an 
aliemalire explanation 

4 cf VS rv i 1 

5 The other means of propoffi bnosnx to VUi^JSdraita is not perticenl 

now 

JO IPalhakCom.Y©L} 
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also were acceptable to B , particularly as the scrip- 
tures, It IS said, recognize them Ramanuja refers to 
the Kiaffa Upanifad and the Gild to substantiate the 
last statement * This way of interpreting vedana 
IS set forth briefly m the following stanza quoted 
by Vedanta Deiika — * 

OTPT STTWT I 

In the result, the means of release is neither bMmid 
jan)a pratyalfa advocated by the generality of Vedan 
tins, nor idbddparokfya recognized by many among the 
follow, ers of 3amkara», but uvtd memory resemblmg 
direct Inoivledge 

Freigmenl 

?rfirFm ftw \ wctirvfT^Qi<PTrf?flTH 
AtVUT ff53r 

V^iqTTTWT'5' ‘ m1fq^3Tr •! 

(SB PP 37*8) 

Translation — *lts(i e of firm recollection ) attainment is through 
viveha, vimoka, alhydsa, krtyd, kalydia, anatv-^ada 
and anuddharja, for that is feasible and has also 
scriptural authority Ftieka is purity of the body 
due to food which is not impure by reason of its 
nature, its owner or other circumstances, inmoka is 
non attachment to objects of desire, abhydsa is frequent 
dwelling upon the form (chosen for meditation), 
krtyd is the performance, according to one s capacity, 
of rites such as the five great sacrifices, a is 
kindness, sincerity, dismterested compassion, absence 

1 BB PP 35-36 

2 ^ata dSrant p 136 ( CoDleeTeiam Edn } 

3 Cf BB ( p 255 ) — 'Tr^iRiriint'r^'t— “d btaifkarmyi 

siddht 111 63 S 90 £ 

i Vatguvyat BOt vatfatnya is the correct reading See BF, 
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of greed, absolute non-injury and overcoming idle 
thoughts’; ■ avasada is faint-heanedness arising from a 

• sense of helplessness due to adverse place, time, 

recollection ofsorrotv’fulthingsand so forth, and from 
(witnessing) such ( helplessness in others ; anavasada 
is the reverse of it) ; and ttddharja is elation arising 
from the opposite of the above ( i . e. propitious place, 
time, recollection of dear things and so forth ; anu' 

* ddharja is the reverse of it )*. 

Note — These are the seven aids to secure dhruvanusmTtt or 
‘firm recollection’ — all equally necessary. The 
discipline recommends activity as well as abstention, 
from it which may seem contradictory. What is 
meant is tliat the disdplcshould perform certain deeds— 
prescribed acts, but abstain from selfish and prohibited 
deeds or such as are a hindrance to the practice of 
mediurion. 

Frn^wrKl///— •jtHff5tnThTTwa:n(^B.p.i6j . 

Traushihft — *( It is) the qualified (Brahman that is to be reached), 
because of the meditation referring to the qualities’. 

Note — Thls'rcfcrs to the well-known controversy about the 
ultimate Reality being sagutia or turgutja. According 
to R 3 ro 3 nuja, B. thought that it was w^npo. 

n(VAS. p. 176. See 

also SP. IV. i. 3 ). 

Transhtim — ’One should meditate (upon Brahman ) as identical 
w ith oneself, since everything is effected by it.’ 

Note — This passage is cited in SB. also (pp.5oand 210). 

There, however, it appears in the reiurrJ of Samkara’s 
view and is consequently interpreted in accordance 
with his doctrine.* Tannijpatleh : tatra ialpitoti-a- 

1 TbI* It aecerdlnc to ^r. It gtrot iwo otbor moanio;:* of anotAidAin. 

- S TbU. by tbowajr. iospllei th&t tbo AdTkita school alio otilUtd tbo 

preisat statemeat of B., iboogblho aUsstoa to It {■ sot traosible. 
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dU)artf)ah ( §P. ) Ramanuja also accepts what is 
known as aliath-gralxpatana; but the identity heween 
the jiva and Brahman which it signifies should be 
understood not directly as in Advaita but mediately, 
Brahman is not the same as the pva but is only 
immanent in it, the relation bettveen the two being 
that of soul and body*. 

Fragvut.t 4 ii ( VA§. p. 172 ) 

Translation — ‘By “what is in it” is designated ( God’s ) auspicious 
qualities.' 

Note — This vdkya interprets a phrase in the Upanisad ( Vllk 
i. I ) where what is known as the dahara-iidyiii 
taught. The import of the whole passage is that 
the object of mediution here is not the pure Absolute 
but that with its eight auspicious qualities such 
as transcendence of etU*. The allusion in TD. to a 
• rival doctrine — a form of ^aivism known as VyomOlUa- 

Vida — is noteworthy. According to it, Narayapa 
is the upidina-kiratM and ^iva is the rihnilta-liravi,^ 
unlike Vi 5 i$t 3 dvaita where both alike are Brahman or 
Nariyana. The object of meditation in this view is 
not the dahara but what is behind and beyond n 
( tasmin yadanlah ). 

Fragment 

<id»wdU6ra 

^ ^ I rerutur f irf 

11 (VAS. PP 238*40 ) 

TiansJalion — ♦ ‘By the expression “the golden person is seen” should 
be (understood) the all-wise, inner self of all, beause 
lordship over the worlds and desires^ is mentioned 
(in reference to it) ; also because it transcends evil. (It 
may be urged that ) such a form is tempor al, being 

1 8e#TDp.lT6. 

"2 SeeTp.p.in.^ , 

3 ‘3Vt^ g 5FTnii 5 - Quoted In TD. p 176. Bee alio pp 1 ■ 

4 
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what the Lord assuraesfor favouring his creatures, (or) 
because of his omnipotence. ( But that is not right ), 
since the word rfl/tf here ( does not mean what the 
eye can apprehend, but ) supersensuous brilliance 
knowable by the internal organ since that is what is 
taught. The word “golden” (does not connote 
“made of gold”, but ) only ^that it is resplendent, 
as in the case of “moon-faced” 

Note — This explains another passage in the Upanisad ( I. vi. 

6). The Torm’ here taught is a limited and concrete 
one — not the infinite Brahman. But it is of tbesime 
essence so that it is not anitya. Obviously, it is the 
divine as conceived in Vaisnavism whose influence on 
Raminuja is well known. 

Fragment VII — rrr ( TD. p. 255 ) 

Translation — ' ( Or the expression means ) “( like a lotus ) opened 
by the sun”, beause of its splendour'. 

liotc — This gives the meaning of hp^Osa occurring in the 
Upanisad ( I. vi. 7 ) which is differently explained by 
different commentators. Compare ^arhkara’s i>ha;)a 
on the passage, for instance. 

Fragment Fill — n ( tV. p. 4 ) 

Tra/w/fl/Zen—* (It is designated an) upanifad, for h is devoted to 
( an elucidation of the mystery of Brahman )'. 

Note — Saihkara seems to have had this in view in the 
beginning of his commentary on the Taittiriya 
UpamVad'W’bere be derives the same w’ord. In ex- 
plaining this vahya, §P. quotes from Vamana- 
tika, a commentary on Dramidicarya’s bhSfya. This 
appears to be the only place where it is mentioned. 

B 

Fragtnent LT— i 3 

(KT» 37) 
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Translatm — * It ( i. e. the effect ) could, not be non-existent, for 
in that case it would not originate. ( Nor could it 
pre-exist), for then the effort to bring it into being 
would be vain — since it was already characterized 
by being. No, for (the term effect”) is merely 
conventional 

Note — This explains the notion of ' effect ’ according to 
vrvarta-viida. The commentary Subodlnnl on S§. 
( ill. 217 ) also quotes these iak)as and seems to in- 
clude one or two more of them. But the passage is 
* not very clear. 

C 

ragvient X — mfontns utr 11 ( BB. p. 85 ) 

—* (The effect) is, howeter, a transformation (of the 
cause ) like curds and the like \ 

Note — The topic here is the same as the above, though the 
conclusion drawn by Bhlskara is different. A por- 
’ tion]^of this vakya is found cited in KT. in con- 
necrion with the discussion refemd to under 
Fragment IX. 
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AN imiiRPRETATlOM OF SaMKARA'S DOCTRINE OF 
MAYA— BY Prof. Kokileshwar Sastri, Vidyaratoa, m.a., 
Calcutta University 


With a view to maintain the unreality or the illusory character 
of the universe, a celebrated passage from the Ch2ndogya-Upanisad 
is generally adduced, and Deussen’s view is that we have 
here the first open assertion of the doctrine condemning the reality 
of change. The passage declares that just as all that is made of 
clay, copper or iron is only a modification, a verbal expres- 
sion ( ), a mere name , — the reality being clay, 

copper or iron j so all things being mere modifications etc. 
are reducible to one Reality only. This at least is Deusscn’s 
intcrpreution and he sees here in this celebrated passage the germ 
of the illusion-theory which has become the basis, through its 
adoption by Saihhara, of the orthodox Vedanta system. We propose 
in this paper to discuss, among others, if this interpretation 
is consistent with Saihkara's conception of the illusory nature of 
empirical reality, and to indiaie here some of the most promi- 
nent features of Samkara’s doctrine of Maya. •, 

The sentence we arc speaking of runs in the original Chandogju 
Upani$ad as follows ; — tt Rum ar Emfl. i " 

Here, in this sentence, there occur two terms which arrest our 
attention ; viz. the terms and t The term vak (Rtts.) 

refers evidently to the specific words which we apply to the objects 
of the world j and the term nlma-dheya ( mriuir ) refers to ^tm* 

— the class name. The alBx dheya being in must 
nccessailly mean i- e. \ Now, we must case* 

fully bring to our mind bow Samkara has elsctt here explained the 
relation that subsists between the universal ( a )* and its par- ' 
ticuhr individuals (Rr?t^s). ^ariikara, in his commentary on the 
Brbadaraoyaka i, 6 . i., remarks that the different xpccyfcwords arc 
but the differentiations of one R R the — the 

class-name — which has ditided itself into, differentiated Into, 
specific individual words — 
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* »rrTrmHT^*TTttu?nfw »Twr^ 

-. grfflSTnT in%^r 7 ir% i 

The specific words cannot eiist stparaUly m as raucli as it is the 
generic name {^T^^WTiTtr) which has taken these fornts which 
exists m them, which has divided itself into these specific words 
These art therefore not separate, but in reality only ftmurrmT— 

“ tr • 

Samkara has taken particular care to observe that these particulars 
( ft^TTS ) cannot be taken out of, separated from ( ), the tnrT 

^nTTRr» and treated as self sufficient independent entities — 

' n fRt Orf^ irfig ' — 

Why ? Because they were all tnclndcd wthtn the ^trop^ 
and they were mere phases shapes, di^ises— of that which 
finds manifesution in them umrnJ ‘ 

He concludes therefore that when the mtu'u is ul en, all the 
are taken along with it, for it includes them within it 
aynm (incorporated m it) f^^m 
aTT®/ 347) 

. (i) Now, in the liglit of this expansion of the relauon between 
the universal { ) and its particulars ( )> the sentence— 

'errxrrvWJt {^t?f utr — means tliat all j^ifrs— - 

all modifications such as inn«r» VI^ etc etc , to which differ 

ent uords c ) are applied which are dependent on 

srTr( uMiU<- ? n ') —are properly speaking only^Rytri e 
And this IS real ( ) m them, as i e ^ ^TTtn«T 

IS real m the specific differences viz ^ etc Hence, 

according to Samkara, the the modifications, cannot be taken 

out of their u m r w r, cannot be separated from it and regarded as so 
many self sufficient enticies as we do ordinarily m our dealings 
with the things of the world In that case they would be unreal — 
Yet in our cimiTKiF state we reprd them so-“ 3 n^r 
‘tr^fTT iJnrqxqr (qo hi®, 45) But from the qrt 
jrn'^ view, they are not such independent ( siftr, i'erttJ?) things, 
but are only ^TTCTftT For, it is the ^rmrftr which sustains them, 
which includes them withm itself, ** tr?; 
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’ ( ST® >TT®, 2 I i) This evplanation, it ^Mll be 
seen, does not make the the modifications, unreil or stETtr 

Thus, §amkara ^anis us to regard i^nrs to be taken alt\a\s tn ccn 
tuition wlh their — and not as tcpara/fti from it We ha%e 
no right to sever tJxir cMnectton or relation with their underlying 
^iTHFtr Thus the world ought not to be taken as separated from 
the underK mg Brahman and regarded as self-sufficient and indepen 
dent, as if there is notliing — no Braliman bejond it — as its sus- 
taining ground — 

“ sT^tjtrr 

(^® nr® 2 i ) 

This, to us, IS the real sense of the celebrated sentence quoted 
before Hence to call the world as unreal would directly go 
against those weighty remarks of Samkaracarya and would land us 
m great difficulties 

In the Samkara VedSnta, the world of nama rupa is called as 
inexpressible — for it is both real is well as unreal, i e 
neither absolutely real ( as Brahman ), nor absolutely unreal or false 
So long as it is regarded as esisiiog m Brahman in undifferentiated 
condition ( prior to its manifestation ), it is identical with Brahman — 
not separated or orst^^, and so long it is real or ^ But as 
soon IS It IS differentiated, there now arises some differeni.e, some 
(vide Vedaniabhasyi, II i 6 ) But this difference — 
this IS not absoliife difference Sanikara has repeatedly de- 

clared that the universal, the m passing out to its other, in 
appearing as sPEO — has not really lost its nature and become 
something else ( ) I — 

vi5rfk, 

(Ved bha? II i i8) 

We have therefore no right to look upon the differences of 
n^ma rQpa as something separated from Brahman, as something snr 
For, in reality thej are nothing but Brahman itself, in passing out 
into Its opposite, m assuming forms, it remains identical with 

81 ( Partak Com Vol ] 
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( U Tor, the difference, the is m 

reality, no other but the mere form, the guise, the shape which the 
tTRUT ilselj Im assimud for its own manifestation It is in reality 
only »/«//— 6 
I ) And— 

“ tHu oT w * 3 n<tpg?r 

(2) In the Taittinya bhasya, it is clearly stated that before its actual 
production, the v. orld \\ as called as -irm — “ stnt^ ffrT '’TTttt 
^ ( 1 e > But as soon as it is differentiated, is pro 

duced or manifested it is notv called as H I 

1 c pretiousl) It ( the naoia rupa j was the same, 1 e identical 
aiTTir 'Mth Brahman, and hence because unseparaiel from 
Brahman But as soon as u came out of Brahman m the form of 
trw, there nrose some — some difference, and we beg^n to 

look upon It as something as something self sufficient and in- 
dependent and hence as separated from Brahman , and regarded in 
thiswajiUis unreal — This is says Samlara, due to our 
A\id3a Thus the world of D^ma rupa is both real and unrea] 
But from the standpoint, even the tr raW ^ or the modi 

ticatious of oama rQpi is— str ertr (Ved Bha,JI i i 8 ) 
Hence, in reality it cannot be separated from Brahman and looked 
upon as something srtr As the Taimrija declares — 

We, m our alwajs Sfpara/e the particulars of nama 

rQpa, the ig|i^s, from the underljing universal or the 
( ij ) I This IS Samkaras view But it must be ob- 

served that even in our Vyavaharika stare, the #7^5 reallj stand 
coiwected tilth their — the underlying realit) , for the under!} 
mg realii} is finding the expression for its nature or realised through 
them It IS not possible therefore to separate them from that w h ich 
sustains them, without which they cannot for a moment stand 
“ fr * Bor, it is the under 

l}ing ttTUUtr winch sustains it. — ‘ ^mTFtTOTfmw 7 tr?T?JT 

rWrf ' This is Samkiras view B} this, the 

fir^RS as such, do not become unreal , only they are not to be 
looked upon as something sepataled or from the reaht}, as self 
existing and independent 
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fin appearmti as stTiI, Bnhman his not reallj become soinciinng 
3Tnr, for, it really stands unafllcied by the srrnt as its undcrljing 
rcaluj, It IS the same Brahmin still "rr f? i r qtu tr f T 517 
mn i cunH P dtm ” (Ved bha Hip) Under no 

circumstances Insc s\c inj right to Sff^rafe the world of nima rflpa 
from the underljing Brahmin, and treat it as something oulsiU 
Bnhmin, as from It Tlic famous illustration of the 

juggler ind his inchs, as described In the tommentars on the 
Brahnn Siitra < 1 t 17 V, unmistakably shows this Thus the 
Mays IS two fold In Its undifiLrcntmeJ state 1 e m its ^t t i rngfiT r, 
tt IS undisidcd in Brahman (arfrinr) It is trx — real, in this stite 
Because it is not now regarded as 3t?ii or sfl'irated from Brahman 
This IS its »TnTFtrnT»IT But when it becomes diffcrcninted in the 
form of 577 ( modifications or nn*TTs ). « is unreal or ‘“tTR , for, it 
IS now rt^rded is separated or arnr or niTHi from Bmhman — ** 'tjt 
tr57 tn 7 ^ ^ trrj irr STiniHT ‘ ' 

(73:9 it 20) This is Its n > nnr 7 i This is our 
But evin tun, from the PiramSnhika stand-pomi, it annot be 
separated from Bnhman as its underlying reality, and regarded as 
something or independent Hence Sirhkan has remarked — 
g.yg r nfy scnru ipTTnreT (Ved H i 14 *riius 
Samkara has not anjwthcrc declared the world as such to be unreal 
Only when /f/vir< 7 /rd from Bnhmin, it is unreal But under no 
circumstances, can it be separated from underlying jrsr 

How can these be separated? Because, the successue Bnrrrs 
ire invariably /rrf<J»;/w;nrc/ by the causal reality of whicli tliey are 
manifestations It is ignorant, ordinary people who look upon 
only the n^TTS, utterly ignoring the reality which hik/cW/w each of 
these rnris* I^amkara has pointed out that it is the nature of ^iifTT 
which runsbeliind the successive changing effects, viz tntTcT, 

7^ etc which IS their real cause and upon which they e'cist It is 
only our t5 ' -ts i 7 y~~vicw which 1 ceps itself fixed upon the succes 
sivc frrns alone, imagining a sort of causal relation among them — 

1 This illustratton also occurs In the commentary on MSo jQkya Upant^sd 

Z Id the description of a Mukta Sathkara has emphasised this 
* 7 * 115777 * 1 * 5 ^ H (%o ) 
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trun ^r^rm uurn^^im: u^uumvjiminjd, 

sT^Timf ur®, 2. 2. 26). 

It follo'\s tliercffiri that there « no real conflict between the 
PlMm1rthil<a vie^’ and the Vvavah^ril^a view of the world, and no 
nece^in* arises to declare the filsitv of, and thus abolish, the frTTTS 
of the world Even in ottr Vvavahankn state, we must try to culti- 
vate the P^ramarthil a view and look upon the frtnrs not as so many 
s^t^arali entities ( which w ordinarily do ), but in roiifwlion with 
the underlyin" realiiv of which they arc mere manifestations. No 
necessitr arises therefore to abolish the things of the world and to 
declare their falsity. 

fO To dechre the world of nami-rflpi as uurfaJ is to make 
it soMraUii from Brahman, to make itsomethincsTTtr, to put \i outside 
ofBrhaman, In this case, the Infinite would become simply as 
not-finite. This Is false infinite. He^el has called It as spurious 
'nfinite 4 \But Strhkara nowhere savs that the 'infinite excludes the 
finlre. For, in that case, the (it<hosit!on between the world in time 
and spice and the eternal Brahman would be uUlmite or abso* 
htte and the finite would mike the infinhe h’miW or fini'tised. 
Sathkm his pointed this out very clearly in Vedinta-bhilsya, III. 2, 
37. ” ^ nr^TXTrr -umy qf^-rSW VU 

’iPiTSf: MH i-Vd etc. ere. ” To tniard .••qainst this difficultv, Siihkara 
has said everywhere that Brahman does not esclnde, but include 
n’ima-rfipa in It. Cf ; "rr ng.nn ( Cha. bh^ )■ As soon 

as YOU declare n 5 mi-rQpi to be unreal. Brahman itself would be- 
come an enfptv abstraction, as unreal. For this reason, §arakar:\ 
has shown that — 


T'trr rV rrrr. tmnynrr tmr sTs^cfrcT’, ^ 

«r?TT^ ( Chan. bhSss’a, 7. 12. i ) and also — fr iUlw 

wrfk” /?. 4. t V In this at ay, in the Brahma-sUtra-bhasj’a, tFW- 
TirTT has been shown to he included leiVWii 4 -Uuih-hi. The omis exist- 
ed m Brahmin both Merc their production, as well as after produc- 
tion. Not like the Naij’ayikas who hold the srnPTrr of the tpifs in 
the tHTrar-iT^ before production f Ved. Bbasya, 2. 1. 7. etc. \ Now, 
if YOU declare ermr to be unreal, how would you obviate this, diffi- 
culty and how would you espluin ih'ese passages in Samkara? li 
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Is for these reasons that the world of nSma-rQpa cannot be held to 
be unreal. Hence to from Brahman under any cir- 

cumstances is not possible at all. §aral.ara alw a) s regarded nama- 
rflpa in conration with Brahman, the underlying reality. — "h 
^ niUra’s , vide also 

*n the BrhaJtraijyaVa. ) We erroneously separate it and loo! 
upon Brahman as becoming something else ( strir ), as soon a 
appears. Tlits is due to Avidyi or MajJ. “ .. 

srtor" ( 11. d* *3 ) I “ JinjVTnrwcni: <T?5 


I Whfn this erroDvouf idea of would disappear, tbl§ Is irf^ 1 

"’77'Trerr 'T^f^u’7^ ” ( ^* 2 8 ) *' 3i%7Tf^ aTTTjT^TmniVrrr^” 

5 1,1). “ 5TnjrnTT=rj^ • SnJ»TT7 rmtllTT ■' 

(?* 4. 4. 20 ). “ sjrpsrrTJf unit srtnn^^, .. s?F?trrT7 u*t? rt^iTi- 

iTi’T ” ( 71.* UT* 8. 1 2 3 ). ‘ri*«c« i* no abolition of iho objects sf the 

world meant 




THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHY ON THE REALISTIC SIDE 
B\ S SUBBA RaU, A 


The term Izjdian Philosophy csnnot he taken to denote any 
one particular sj stem propounded by a particular Indian Philoso 
pher and developed b} his disciples It has onl} a collecnve or a 
general and vague significance like the term Hindus , and may 
denote any one or all the codified systems of thought evolved m 
ancient India At this day the several systems may fall into two 
groups the Vedic and non Vedic The first group may comprise all 
those that claim their recognition in the Vedas, or derive from 
that source their authority for their fundamental positions or 
assumptions These are generally spoken of as the Set Systems 
of Indian Philosophy The Non Vedic group includes the well 
know n Drval a Theof j the Nihihstc Theor) of Buddhism and the 
like 

The Six Systems are, as popularly enumerated the SSmkhya 
Yoga, Vaisesika Njaya, Mimamsa and Vedlnia Here it is need 
less to explain or examine the scope of any of these or of all It ma) 
be noted that the order in this enumeration has no reference 
chronologically to their origin and development The extant 
literature in each of these systems bears distinct and abundant evi- 
dence of Its comparative lateness wrhile the high antiquity of the 
Vedas especially of the Rgveda, is admitted by critics 

The origin of the Indian Philosophj must, if properly conceiv ed, 
be traceable to the oldest literature extant i e , the Rgveda If this 
does not present a s)steni'itic exposition of the Philosophj underly 
ing the facts It deals with the philosophical view must at least he 
warranted by the ficts and the course of thought it records 
Starting with this idea the Vedic followers have looked upon the 
Slmlhya and Yoga Vaiiesika and Njaya systems as Non-Vedic 
Jaimim sMiraamsS too is spoken of by some as Atheistic though it 
apparently deals with a particular use of the Vedas No doubt the 
Samkhva, Yoga and others do claim allegiance 13 the Vedas, but 
their claim is of no intrinsic value 
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Now Badnrayani’s system ns codiB''d m his Sfltns is the one that 
has the properest claim to be called the Indian Phiiosoph} Accord 
iDgly, the one tenor that pervades his Sutras and the Rgveda, i e , 
the realistic Slew the} comey of both the fundamental cause or 
causes and of the phenomena ( i e , ail that are produced out of 
those causes), cannot but impress the reader, if he has not already 
subscnbed to some other theory 

If the Sdmhh} a, Yoga etc , arc considered as systems that ha%e 
had their ongin in the \edic thoughts and in the habits and customs 
of Vedic followers — a view of high probability — the enquirer maj 
find It evident that the same realistic view pervadw them all and that 
they are only schisms allow mg but n partial v’alue to their source, the 
Vedas If these s}stems had attained some systematic develop 
ment before the appearance of Gautama Buddha, the realistic \ lew so 
pronounced in them affords enormous strength to that view in re- 
lation to the Vedas On the other hand, the idealistic ormocustic 
Mcwsmay be easily conceived as the offshoots of the Nihilistic 
thought that was developed from the teachings of Buddba 

However Jaimmi's Mim&msa IS admissible into the Vediu fold 
for, It IS evolved in determining the use of the Vcdic texts and the 
performance of the Vedic ntes, which is auxiliary to the acquisition 
of nienul powers and gr<.aicr light for realising ihe cause or the 
causes On taking this view it is possible to understand the mutual 
references to Jaimini and Badaray’ana m their systems as evidenang 
their agreement towards the final goal of all Vedic thought and 
investigation 

Independent researches have shown that the Brahma Sutras do 
not contain a single syllable that might go against liie reahsuc view 
on the part of their author or in the \edas which he has restored 
to the world 

Philosophy in general is a biglilv geui.ralised reading into the 
things or facts withm the range of the human mind They by 
nature furnish thinkers with various aspects and points of view 
Each thinker is concerned with discovcnng the permanent and 
lasting essence lying under the phenoruena or the sphere of his 
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observation and with the grasping and enunciating of the general 
laws afiecting the particular aspect which has engaged his attention. 

All the aforesaid systems setup one goal of final beatitude and 
investigate into various facts for inculcating the knowledge necessary 
for attaining that goal 

The first four distinctly start with the basic ideas of ( i ) an 
entity of Intelligent nature, ( 2 ) an enuty devoid of Intelligence and 
capable of being modified and moulded, ^ 3 ) an intimate assoaation 
ot the first with the second and (4lthe possibility of their being 
absolutely separated. The association of the first two is sooner or 
later found to be undesirable therclore tn the Yoga and bamkh^a 
works an elaborate process is evolved and taught lor effecting the final 
separation of the two, while Nyaya and Vaisesika seem contented 
with the full knowledge alone ot the principles 

The question why and how the first two came to be associated 
with each other is not to be be raised at all perhaps it should be 
set aside as impertinent However, while the relation lasts or 
while the efforts are being made to put an end to it, the Law of 
Causation irresistibly asserts itself and it has a real bearing on every 
step forwards or backwards Indeed, with the conception of the 
associaion is bound up the idea of their acting and reacting on each 
other and this relation is the only material tor explaining the innu- 
merable experiences on both the physical and moral aspects of ex 
isience Again m the course ol working out the separation tlie 
same two entities have to be made to act and react on each other, 
but in a different manner Originally they appear to be endowed 
with the force of attracting each other and now they have to be over- 
charged with a force to repel each other without any possibility of 
a relapse of the original force Thus the whole process compels us 
to recognise and admit the reality of the agents at work and of their 
powers and properties In the wake of this observation it would be 
understandable to say or to hold that both the entities are abso- 
lutely real, so long as they are perceived to be invariably con- 
nected with the several phenomena m intensifying or destroying 
the association. 

Next It may be considered whether any one of the two or both 
tnight become absolutely reduced to nothing. Perhaps the anHihi- 
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laiion of both xvas propounded by the Siinjavadm His theory 
confronts the thinker v.ith the absurdity of granting and denying an 
existence in one breath Anotberthinker \^ould have but one entity 
either the Intelligent or the Non-Intelligent, and temporarily grant 
the other uhich he ^ould allov. to be finally annihilated Per 
haps this thinker considers that one real entity at the bottom is 
quite suffiaent to respect and satisfy the demands of the Law of 
Ousation Whatever be the excellence or the defect of this theoiy. 
It pros es all the same the necessity for admitting at least one entity 
as real Thus the root of the realistic view is %ery deeply and firm 
ly laid On the other hand all the efforts of the human mind to find 
an explanation without being marred by contradiction and incon- 
sistencies — the wo flavs not edifying to the human mind — require 
the admission of cot onlj two or more real entities, but al*o many 
real properties m each tunfacr the psychological pnnciples and 
the Iav.s of Thought fotbid the assumption or rather the conception 
of an entity called * Knou ledge ’ or * Consciousness ’ ^ hich is abso- 
lutely bereft of all relation to the knoxierand iJie koo’i\'D> and the 
Mets of annihilation of the mind xihtch IS at the root of all these 
efforts This point is felt to be rcall> so strong as to compel P^of, 
Huxley to remark, ** The more confirmed materialists we are the 
more confirmed idealists "ive become ’ for, the materialist has after 
all to express his positions in terms of ideas ^^hlch distinctly point 
to the firm ground, that is, the mental faculty, an essential and most 
edifying privilege of human existence 

Some thinkers may set at naught such glaring objections and 
difficulties and feel charmed to claim a dignity for Philosophy in 
general by recognising and granting but one existence destitute of 
all attributes or properties and according to them the justification 
of this position consists in that it does not involve the assumption 
of many entities, which, they say, IS unphilososophical but when 
they go forward to explain the phenomena, they are forced to bring 
in the temporary entity and its properties only tobe denied at the end 

To illustrate the necessity for adopting the realisuc view, let us 
take for instance the Chemical Science It demands the recogni- 
tion of some properties over and above the vague notion of exi- 
stence or substance m the thing which must be accepted as the 
SS (FatbAkCom.Yol.) 
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cause of a particular effect The effect in its turn presents some 
properties or aspects inherent in it and these cannot be explained 
except in terms of the cause and its properties Similarly in every 
branch of science the relation between various things or faas forces 
at every stage upon our attention the supremacy of the Law of 
Causation Only by offending this fundamental law could v,e 
speak of the cause or the effect as unreal, whether it is the root 
cause m the very beginning or grossest phenomenon in the final 
stage of developement 

The human mind cannot generally be brought to despise the law 
evolved out of itself for its very aspirations and achievements arc of 
value only when there is the possibility of an intelligent grasp of both 
the cause and the effect and of reaping the joy of such agrasp If on the 
other hand both such a grasp and the joy of it were denied, all the 
efforts of the human mind would have to be admitted as quite devoid 
of purpose either in their inception or m their conclusion and all 
this is very briefly indicated in the remark — ^ 

eiTirtis^iI unfqi?r su i'^ricSW^ 

MadbvaVijaya, Canto 13 iloVa 59 

The purport of the verse just quoted is that when the character- 
istic attnbutes of an intelligent existence are totally denied of it in the * 
final stage, the idea of final l^catitudc is indeed reduced to a state 
of absolute darkness or unconscious state However, the attnetton 
for the theory has been incalculably vast and powerful and per 
haps that is due to the fear of miseries which seem to be constant and , 
invariable associates of consciousness generally m human life Indeed 
so charming an aspect is lent to the theory by the promise it holds 
out of absolute freedom from that fear Thus the point worthy of 
investgation is the nature of consciousness itself Here the issues 
are whether It IS an absolute and proved law that, in the ordinary 
acceptation, consciousness coexists ■with misery or whether cOW 
saousness may exist exempt from miseries from eternity to eternity 
or only at some advanced stage Now, in differing from the aforesaid 
school of thinkers, the stern realistic thinker has first to take the 
boldest step of stating that Consaousness does not at all imply or 
connote the sense of misery oa the other hand it is comparable to 
the nature of a mirror which faithfully bears the image of a beautiful, 
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or an ugly face according as this or that is opposed to it. Here 
both the beautiful and ugly faces, besides the mirror, are m’o' 
real e\istences, the latter being fit to be shunned and the former 
fit to be sought after as a lasting purpose. The next step is to find 
out how to shun this and secure that. On this analogy it is easy to' 
see how the conscious being may have its attribute of consciousness* 
uithout being assailed by miserj' through eternity. This position 
naturally leads to granting more than one entity as real For, rela- 
tivity of knowledge is an absolute law and makes it inconceivable 
how there could be knowledge that does not obey it. If fbr argu- 
ment’s sake any knowledge could be supposed to exist without'im- 
plying the relative positions of the knov/er and the known, it must 
remain an eternal problem without solution why such**an existence 
should at all be called consciousness. When we speak of that 
existence, we do express it in terms of hncnokdge { ideas )'’'which 
obeys the law. If this medium of relative knowledge be supposed 
to vanish into nothing at any stage, we are left without the possibi- 
lity of realising the attainment sought after. Thus all the efforts 
would end in complete frustration of the object with which we start. 
Comparing then the dull existences with human life, the former, 
we must admit, are more fortunite than human beings; for, they 
do not evidently start on any activity with a purpose and they have 
no disappointment at the end. Such considerations lie at the very 
foundation of all philosophy on the metaphysical side : and they are 
evidently given their value by the realistic thinker Sri BadarSyana 
or $ri Madhva, and their view finds support in the main body of the 
Vedas whose sense is determined by tlie Brahma Sfliras, the genuine 
Puranas, Inhisas and Tantras, which Badarayana has given to 
the world. It is of interest to note here that SriVyasa’s system is 
tieated as one different from that advocated by §rl5amkara m a 
woik called Sarva-siddhanta Samgraha attributed to himself 
and published by the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 
Agreeably to these authorities and the fundamental prinaples of 
Logic and Psychology Sri Madhva lays down the most fundamental 
dictum of Bidarayana's system, to be ** There could be no know'- 
ledge or consciousness, be it a substan^, or an attribute or property 
inherent in any substance, which is not related to the knower and 
the known,” . 
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The next law he rec6gniscs as equally important ’is that of 
Consistency. It is in satisfaction of this grand Law that the princi- 
ples of logic are in operation and become valuable. The tuo 
Laws thus enunciated form the ground-worL of the science of 
Logic and he does not claim originality and only dr.a\a s our attention 
to an old worh, ( perhaps not recoverable now ), called Brahma 
Tarka, from a\hich he makes quotations ( vide-Tattvai Nimaya 
Pariccheda i ) The first Law operates so as to furnish us with the 
facts of both the physical and mental world and the second Law 
operates in deciding the relations between those facts and in testing 
the validity of the results attained by the conscious being at e\ery 
stage. 

As already stated the law of causation is still more fundamental 
as l\ing at the root of the aforesaid two latts and its operation is 
evident in al! the mental and physical phenoraena and in their 
mutual relations. The recognition of this point is compulsor} so 
long as the aforesaid definition and scope of knowledge cannot be 
denied or set aside. 

These positions of \ital importance in his realistic point of M*ew 
are expounded in almost every work of the Acarya; for the purpose 
of this short piper his Bb=tsvn of the Aitareja Upanisad maybe 
referred to, as this portion of the Rgvcdic collection desenes to be 
considered first in discovering the germs of the philosophical view 
of the early Aryans. As generally admitted the Aranyakas, and espe- 
cially rhe portions marked our as Upanisads contain the philosophical 
cogitations of those, or of eternal, thinkers. 

Scholars must have already noted that the Maya theorj’ does not 
find any shadow of admission into the Badarj^ana’s philosophy as 
codified in the Brahma-Suiras. This view’ is very much streneth- 
ened by his introducing the word maTa twice in his Sutras altogether 
in a different sense. Even according to those that believe that the 
Sutras deal only w ith the Upanisads, it is clear, from the verj’ use of 
the word MAYA in the Sutras, that he does not countenance the 
theory of illusion read by some into the Upanisads, and it must be 
’ conceded that §ri Badariyana must have, more than anj body else, 
been very familiar with the meamng and force of that term in the 
grange of Vedtc literature. 
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The conree of creation or evolution so elaborately dealt with in 
this Upanisad would be quite unmeaning and a worthless Indtctlon 
if all the phenomena are‘'baseless and unaccountable appearances. 
According to modem scholars the Vedic Literature, especially the 
Rgveda in its various sections, are records of Arj’an thinking of the 
highest antiquii)'. Consequently the explanation of creation given 
here is seen to be quite different from what the S3mkh}*a works 
offer. The foremost of the distinguishing features in the description 
of this Aranyaka consists in speaking as interpreted by 5ri Madhva, 
how the spiritual and physical principles are both brought together 
in a natural manner and how they are related to one another. Tlie 
whole exposition appears to follow the course bf evolution of the 
gross effect from subtler essence. In Khaneja iii of Adhyiij'a III the 
use of the term Retas is most significant (the same idea may be taken 
to be conveyed in English by the word seed) and it means the highly 
concentrated essence and vital principle in a tiring, which reproduces 
the like of the thing out of which it is evolved. Such elaborate 
exposition is naturally intended to show how enduring the auses are, 
how real the laws of operation are, and how the things are related 
in the beginning as well as at the end. And this exposition cannot 
be said to savour of the theory of Illusion : thus the senous charaaer 
of this Upanisad would then appear to offer a robust opposition to 
that theory. 

In Khamja v there is a further explanation how the spiritual 
principle is at work through the instrument of the phjsical sub- 
stance. . W’hether it is a sage who, according to the modems, 
speaks through these passages, or it is an eternal testimony, the 
ardent adherence to tmth and truthfulness is emphatically expressed 
towards* the close of this Khaud^* Similarly numerous are the 
passages in this Upanisad itself, not to say anytiring of other 
Upanisads, that do afford strong support to the realistic view 
espoused by §ri Madhva. 

Popularly, the changes in’the things or the disappearances of 
things in their phenomcnaror gross form are taken to be the proof or 
support of the theory that all phenomena are unreal and their cause 
is also unreal, though the back-ground alone on which they arc 
projected is adraiued to be an absolute rcalitj*. Panicularly against 
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this position the Acarya has pointed out in various connections that 
it is not possible to hold the theory of illusion without granting 
two realities and no illusion could arise if there were but one abso- 
lute reality “ JT RfU utr: ” ^ide ( Tattva 

Nirpaya) Thus the realistic view is forced upon us by the icry 
ground which should be taken up for the explanation of misappre- 
hension , and the Theory of Illusion offends not only the law of 
knowledge, but also the grandest law of Consistency. 

When the mam grounds for holding the realistic view are so 
clear from the indirect proof afforded by the examination of the 
opposite theory, it may also be positively described as follows t The 
positive and concrete principles that exist from eternity cannot be 
reduced to nothing. The mere appearance and disappearance of 
gross things cannot support the view that the roots of phenomena 
are unreal and that mere changes cannot constitute unreality. On 
the other hand when the root is real, the phenomena too must 
have inherent in them the attribute of reality belonging to the 
cause. The changes and the forms as prescribed under proper con- 
ditions are facts in the given time and place. The truth of this view 
is a matter of common and simple principle of the Chemical Science, 
that a product dehnicely represents the material causes, though the 
form is different and very often its properties, too : further the product 
cannot be unreal m so far as it can produce some other effect in its 
turn. This charaaer of every phenomenon cannot but imply the 
reality underlying it : for farts are facts in the given form and in the 
given time and place, unless one fact is mistaken for another. 

Again the realistic theory held by the AeSrya is not open to the 
ob)eciion urged aginst the Prabhikara who holds that there is no 
misapprehension. In the Acirya’s system,' misapprehension has a 
place : It is a mental phenomenon and on the mental side it is a 
reality so far as it is a psychic act, though the ^validity of the appre- 
hension IS questioned only with reference to the object it refers to 
For, the psychic phenomenon by itself is a reality as proved by the 
law of causation. The very term'roisapprehcnsion implies that the 
thing or the aspect apprehended does not at all exist in the range of 
the senses, while the apprehension indicates the rc’ition of the sense 
or senses to some other realiiics with which they have prtriously 
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teen associated and now connected. Indeed, the mind and 
the senses do contribute many more aspects than what is 
contributed by the thing with which the sense comes into 
contact at the time of an act of misapprehension. And it is 
not always that the mind and the senses are liable to the 
■ abuse of their powers or previous wtpeiience, and they do so only 
under particular disadvantageous conditions. Standing on this firm 
ground the Acarya draws a clear distinction between the funnion of 
'the senses in proper conditions and that under other conditions. 
Whatever is invariably observed to be through the medium of sound 
senses, examined if necessary with proper tests, cannot be denied 
‘to exist or set aside as unreal. Such is the well defined realistic 
view which §ri Madbva has vouchsafed to the thinking world. 
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that that implication is to te ic^eaed as of no value. This objection 
is, very strong as it might seem, shown by tlie Acarj’a to be oi no 
real force : for it undermines the very ground on which it must 
stand. When the mental phenomena fall into two groups as 
apprehensions of facts and misapprehensions, there is no reason to 
set aside as false what the former implicate. It is this last position 
v> hich ensures the purpose and usefulnessof all the Pramanas or means 
of knowing the truth. When all the means available are set aside as, 
■untrustworthy, there is no escaping the charge of contradiction. 

In conclusion the inquirer may profitably note how the Acirp 
defines Pramina. This term is by most thinkers taken to mean 
only * the or the vteam' of correct apprehension of a 

thing , whereas the Acarya goes a step farther in laying down that the 
primary evidence, in the sphere of consciousness, of anything is the 
knowledge of the thing itself and it is only in the next step the' 
channel comes up for consideration : for when the perception has 
arisen it does not again require or imply the help of the medium 
for its reference or going on to the thing. On the strength 
of this observed character of pcrceprion or knowledge the 
term Pramana is taken to denote both the perception and the 
means thereof so far as they refer only to truth invariably 
under all tests. The whole strength of the realistic thought thus 
rests on the recognition of the inviolable nature of the Pramapas as 
distinguished from the means of misapprehension ( srtrnJlptmT") 

' ♦ 

In the light of these Pramanas, a natural interpretation of the 
Rgveda in all its branches is seen to furnish absolute support for the 
realistic view' and in that light the contents of the Veda may be said 
to be very briefly and effectively condensed into the chapters of 
Aitareya Aranjaka on which ^ri hladhva has written his Bhajp, 
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It Is a fact that nothing is lost in the nniverse. It is only a 
change of form that takes place rxxhile the essentials remain the 
same. Each and every form that appears before us retains its 
individuality and retires in the same form in some other corner of 
the mental world after giving rise to another form in succession. 
This is not only true of the material substances but also of the 
mental things, such as, cognition, desire, will, etc. Thus when a 
man perceives something, no doubt, that actual perception vanishes 
from the sight in the next moment giving place to another cogni- 
tion but nevertheless, it is retained m the' same form somewhere 
else. In other words, it can be said with cenain confidence that 
everything, whether mental or exua-mental, that comes to exist 
once, docs r'emaiti in the same form although new forms spring up 
out of it in succession. It is, therefore, true to say that cverj thing 
and anything of the past experience, either of this life or of the 
previous life, can very well be recalled in almost the same form in 
wliich it bad been experienced before. This is a fact which can- 
not be^msaid. If tiie experience had changed or lost it would 
not have been possible to re-icgnisc it even after a short interval and 
express it as * 1 had cognised tt as such before *. So has been said — 

‘ srnn^ ^ 

The menial faculty w hich is responsible for the above statement 
is Smrti- About the definition of this term no clear idea is found in 
either the works or the works. The little that we 

know of it is that57J?/-/fisan3itnbutecf ihe/f/»wH,‘ and that it can- 
not be anjihing ehc.* This being a fact, Smrii can be included in 
the or/»id«a only. In other words, we can define as 

a form of Buddh which inheres in the Atman by j’ai? aviiya relation. 


1. Krajra-Slltra. 3. 1. U ; 8 . ». 10. 
i. on Jbtd. 
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It is that faculty of living beings upon which v^orldly fyaial'ara 
(usage) entirely depends.* It is generally expressed in" the 
following forms of judgment (a) I knew that thing ; (b) I had 
cognised that thing ; (c) That thing had been cognised b) me ; 
and (d) I had a cognition m regard to that thing * From all these 
it is clear that the act of Smarana is a recognUtm of what had been 
already cognised. 

Similar idea is found in the f'^atiepka works also ^ Praiasla- 
pdda makes it more clear and says that Buddht is of two kinds — 
Vuiya and Aztd\&. Svirli is one of the four sub-divisions of the 
former.^ Fid_)a has been characiensed as a cognition which is free 
from doubts and contradictions and is decisive, hence, Smrii is 
also of the same nature * 

Almost all the later writers on N)a)a and VaiUpko hold a simi- 
lar view about the meaning and classihcation of Smtt. The only 
difference is that they differ from Praiastapade in subdiiidiog 
Buddhi. They hold that Buddht is sub-divided into Atinbhasa and 
Swrfij and the former is again sub-divided into 
Upamarta, and Satda, while the latter is left alone. In other ^vords, 
Sttifti is not classified under the same head along with Tral)alfa etc. 
by the later writers, as has been done by Prasaslapsda * This shons 
that according to Pralastapuda, Smrii is a separate means of right 
cognition like Pral^dk^a etc. Tliis view has found its support in the 
N)d)a'UI(iiall. VaUahljdcdr^a says, that its being a separate 
means of cognition should not be denied on the ground that it is not 
used as Pramd ; for, when it tallies with the actual past experience, it 
is clear that there is the use of Ptatitd as regards Sftirli. ' Gnulatm 
and Kaudda'zud their followers do not hold this view.^ Later on, 
the author of Kandalt refutes it.* The position of f'allabhd:6r^^ is 


1 3 1. 14< P 455, Pr. Jha’a Edition, 

a I6td on NySya Satia, 3 1. 14 , p. 456 

5, Vaisesika-SQtra, 9. 2. 6. 

4. FadSrtbadbarmasadigraha, pp ItS and 186, 1 iziauagaram Senes Ed, 
3. Eandall on Ibid, p. 172, 

6, FadSrthadbannas3±graba, p. 186 

7, NyaralilSTatT. pp 67-68, NirnayasaKara Ed 1915. 

KandaUip. 257. 
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clear ; for, accor3ing to him, jt appears, PramS is that which corres- 
ponds with the reality. 

2 

After the usual process of cognition when the result is obtained 
a kind of impression (SaihsJiAra) is left behind by that resultant 
cognition which itself vanishes afterwards. Such an impression, 
which is the exaa copy of that cognition, has got the Jtman as its 
substratum. Every piece of cognition leaves behind it an impression. 
But those which are due to (a) intensified ( Pain ) cognitions, (b) 
repeated cognitions, and (c) impressive ( adara) cognitions produced 
by special efforts are more vivid and are easily recalled.' This has 
been explained by Srldhara,^ as : — 

( a ) Pa(iiprat)a)a}a — We find that a forcible menial impression is 
produced when the Atma’MnnaS’COntact is influenced by the inUnsifici 
cognitm of an object that excites the wonder of the observer ; as for 
insunce, the man of the South having never seen a came! flnds it a 
wonderful object ; hence, when he perceives it, his cognition 
of it is so intensified that It leaves behind it a lasting impression on 
his Atman ; and thus it makes him vividly remember it later on. 

( 2 ) Abhyosapralyayafa— In regard to such things, as (a) study : 
learning of the Nostras and Agama etc.; (b) arts : painting of pictures 
etc,, and (c) physical cwrewe : practice of the use of the weapons 
etc. we find that these are regularly practised with reference 
to one and the same object, and the impression produced on the 
Atman remains for a long time and thus the Smrii, due to this, ' 
is extremely vivid. 

( 3 ) Adarapratyayaja — When a man puts forth special efforts 
to perceive an object never seen before, the cognition that he has is 
as impressive as the pcrcepuon of the flash of lightning; and it is 
such a cognition that is meant by the term edarapratyaya, and when 
the Almj-Manas^nfact is aided by such a cognition, there appers a 
peculiarly intensified impression on the Atman ; this character is indi- 

1. Fadlrlbadharm&satlizrabk. v,2S7;Dr. Jb&'s Trans, pp. 573-7ii 
5. KasdalT. pp. 557-2&3, 
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■Cited by the fact of its not disappearing even after the interval of a 
long time. For example, on the full moon day of the month Caitra, 
which has come in contact with the spia star ( Cttrn'tinkfalra ), 
at mid-night are seen silver and golden lotuses in the Dnahrada, 
Having heard this many peoplegitheron that dayon the banks of the 
Jake, with a view to W’llness the phenomenon and when the middle 
of tlie night is about to arrive, they fix their eyes and their Matm 
intently on the lake. The lotuses actually appear and even though 
.they are perceived but for a moment, the sight is so impressive that 
the impression created on the Atman is very keen and tends to the 
fact being remembered very distinctly even after a lapse^of time. 

Such an impression is left behind, by the cognition, on the 
Atman. After the cognition and the impression of that cognition 
being stamped on the Atman, the man who had that cognition 
forgets altogether that act of cognition. He is also not aware of 
the fact that any impression has been produced and left behind on 
the Atman, for the impression Is not perceptible to our external 
sense-organs. 

After this when the same man, who had the cognition and 
on whose the impression was stamped, desiics to recollect 

his particular cognition of the past he makes an effort by directing 
his Afi«jfis‘ towards it and with the help of the following causes 
ProHiV/idHu etc. the impressions are aroused and through the Laxi' 
of Assoctalicn and the resemblance of the characteristic of the 
particular thing to be remembered, recollection of the desired object 
takes place. 

The following are some of the causes by which Smrtt takes 
place* : — 

I, FranidhUna — when we desire to remember anything, ne 
withdraw our Manas from all other things and direct it 
towards that very thing which we want to recollect or 
towards the attributes of that very thing which will finally 
lead us to the desired obje«. This act of concentrating 
the Manas is called Fratfidhana. 


1. YStaySyan&'s BhSs^a od HySya>Slltr&, S 2 SO, p. S32. Dc Ed, 
It KySya-Satra and BbS^a, S, Z, 41y 
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2 KtbandJa — when a number of topics are treated in ‘ one 
book, those topics become mutually related so much so 
that when one of these is seen others are also remembered. 
For instance, sajs Vacaspati Misra,t in this very 5 / fJna of 
V(lts)a)anai the Pramaua and Pramya etc are arranged 
m one connection so that when a man cognises PramHua 
he also remembers pravuya and Vice Versa. 

j. Abhy&sa — an attribute of the produced bj the repe- 
titions of the same object.* 

4 Ltfiga — is of four kinds — (a) Sathyogt, as for instance, 
smoke is the Saihyogi-Lttiga of fire , (b) Samatiyt, as for 
instance, the horn is the Satmtayi Lv)ga of the cow’ , 
(c) EUrllja Samaidyi (co-inherence in one substratum ), 
for instance (i) the hand is the Ekurtha Samtayt Lv\ga of 
the feet’ , (2) and the colour is the Ehsrtha-Samai/lyt’Liuga 
of touch^ , and (d) Vtrodht — for example, non bhilfas are 
the Vircdln ( contradtetory )~Lu)ga of the Bhntas 

5. Lakfana — as the hmb of an animal reminds us of the class 
of that animal. 

6 Sadfiya — the resemblances ofDeiadalla seen in the picture 
remind us of Deiadalla. 

7. Partgral'a — ownership — as the seiaant reminds us of the 
master and Vtce Versa 

8-9 Airaya and Akita — as the sight of the leader reminds us 
of his subordinates and Vtce Versa, 

10 Safiilatidl a^ — the pupil reminds us of the teacher and the 
pnest of the Yajainam. 

1 Tfitparya JTkS, p 574, Eaibi-Saoskrit Serlei. Benarta, Ed 

2 Tbia AhhyZsa produces &ddisJl^Sra irbich ^rben aroused products Smrit. 

5 This iUnatration is possible when the £^am3sa of tbs term it as — 

4 la this case the gataasa would be — I 

5 Soma tort of relationship IS ioTolred io all that la enumerated bars 

Ecnee &ant>an^o here staoda for other than that irhieb tt epeeialiir 
enumerated — TBtparya, p 575 
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11. Ananlarya — sequence — ■where the first act reminds us of 
the consequent acts, 

12. Vtyoga — separation — when a man is separated from 
another and feels the separation, he remembers the other 
and Vict Versa. 

13. Ekakar)a — co-profession, as for instance, one cutter re- 
minds us of another cutter. 

14. Virodixi — of two rivals The sight of one reminds us of 
the other. 

13. Auiaya^ — Greatness reminds us of that which produced 11. 

16. — when one has either acquired a thing, or wishes 
to acquire it, he ts frequently reminded of the thing to be 
acquired 

17. VyatadlAna — Cover reminds us of that w hich is hidden m 
It , as the sheath reminds us of the sword 

18-15. Suiha Duhkha — Pleasure and pain remind us of 
their causes. 

20-21. Icchi Dvesa — Desire and Aversion remind uS of 
that which is desired or hated. 

22. Bhaya — Fear reminds us of its cause. 

23. Arthitva — reminds us of the objects which are required 

24. — The action of a man reminds us of that man, ss 
a chariot reminds us of its maker. 

23. Raga — Love reminds us of the beloved. 

26. Dlxinm — Merit reminds us of our previous castes of previ- 
ous births 

27. AdJjanna — Dement reminds us of the causes of pain 
experienced before. 


1. It also means Sa^tskZra In that case the 
reminds us of the Acarya 
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These are some of -the causes which according to the N)(i)’a- 
Sntra lead to Smfti. -A careful study of these shows that all these 
are so many phases of one and the same general law-the£<jw of 
Association which is stated as - 

Thus the directed Manas comes in contact with the Atman 
which possesses that impression of panicular cognition which is to 
be remembered ; and through the Atman the Manas comes in contaa 
with the particular impression by the relation of Sainytikta-Santai'd)a 
and then that impression is re\'ived and the past experience is 
recalled. Sometimes recollection takes place very soon while in some 
cases, it takes time. In the former case, it is due to the intensity 
and the vividness of the impression. In the latter case, there are 
two reasons : (a) a verj’ simple reason is that the impression is very 
dull due to the unforcible nature of the cognition ; (b) the Atman is 
Vtbhu. It extends even outside the limitations of our body. Impres- 
sions find their place on the Atman both in and out of the organism ; 
for, no two impressions can exist together in the same place. In 
case the impression, for the revival of which an effort Is being made, 
be on the Atman w'hich is not within the limitation of the organism, 
the has to go out of the organism, to come in contact with 
the Atman on which that impression is stamped; and it Is, therefore 
that the Smrti takes place after a long lapse of time.* 

This view has been refuted by Gautama and his follow'er 
They hold that (a) the Manas cannot go out of the organism as long 
as the panicular man who is to remember is living. If the Manas 
goes out, the body will fall down, (b) If at all, the Manas goes out, 
the Atma-Manas-contact thus brought about cannot produce any 
cognition ; for, cognition being a form of Bho^a must take place and 
be felt in the Bhg&^aiana, that is, the organism.* 

Tlie opponent holds against the above that the organism will 
not fall down ; for, the Manas, being ver)’ swift in moving, can go out 
of the organism. With the revival of the impressions it returns and 
gives rise to that Brayatna which will allow the organism not to fall 
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down It maj be just the oiheni.ise also That is, the Mcf after 
producing the Pra^alna, goes out and returns tery swiftly Hence 
the Manas can arouse the impressions outside the organism as t\cll 
as can cause the organism to be letamed * 

This has been also rejerted * VdtsyA^ana gives his own explana 
lion for the delay in recollecting Tlius he says the Manas is held 
concentrated with a desire to retnember and there appears a senes of 
thoughts, and when of those thoughts, there appears the thought of 
object which serves to be the specific characteristic of the thing to 
be remembered, then Siiirh takes place * This whole process takes 
some time which causes delay m Sttifh 

As to the question of simultaneity of we know that the 
Atma-Manas-contact is an essential factor of a cognition Manas, 
being atomic, cannot come in contact with more than one point at a 
time Thus there IS no possibility of sjmultaneit) of any cognition 
But this does not put an end to our quer) , for, eten tins being a 
fact, the seat of which 1 $ the Atman, is not a materia! sub- 
stance and hence, we cannot speak of there being points ( Pradelas ) 
on the Atman, and also of the latt that impressions occupy separate 
place on the Atman That is, all the impressions maj co inhere m the 
same substratum without there being an) overlapping 

This being tlie fact, when the Manas comes in contact ^ith the 
Atman and through it with the impressions, wh) docs not the Manas 
come m contact with all the impressions inherent ihere and ause 
the Sniftt of all the impressions simultaneous!) ? 

The answer is that no doubt the Manas can come in contact 
with all the impressions but that is not the onl) cause of cognition 
There are other auxiliary causes winch being absent do not make 
the Bimuhaneity of cogmuon possible It is, therefore, that the word 
PratydsatU has been explained by Uddyotakara as meaning "the 
presence of auxiliary causes ’ The case is the same as that of sound 
It IS this all the several sounds appearing m a senes inhere in Akdk, 


1 lUd, 3 S. 29 pp. 581-S. 

2 Ibtd, 8 2 89 
h Shi, 
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a common substratum, \ct onlj those of them art actual!} heard the 
auxiliary causes of a\ho e cogntUon are present, and others are not 
heard Similarly, in the present case, those impressions alone leid 
to Snirlt t\hich have for their rt\i\al their auxihar) causes present * 
Hence, like all other cognitions, Sufit also does not happen simul- 
taneously 

Stnflt and Atwbhaia have been separated under tw o distinct heads 
by the later Nat^ayikas But Auubhaia, used in its widest sense, 
meaning cognition, can include the former under it This is clear 
from the treatment oftt bj rraiastapadt 

PratyahfnjuA and Sm^U - These are o different processes of our 
mental faculty In the case of Smrti it is not at nil necessarj that the 
thing Tvhich is to be rememberd should be present before our sense 
organs, while in the case of Pratyabbijnd it is essential that the thing 
which IS to bw recognised shold be perceived by the external sense- 
organ at the lime of its tccogniiioo When a man, for instance, who 
has sSen a tree with a monkey on tr, secs either the tree or the 
monkey alone, he at once remembers the other one, through the 
Lfivj of Assoctalm This is a case of In the case of Pre- 

tynlhjna, the object which is recognised is actuall} present before the 
cxiernnl sense orgtns This in Pralyalht/m the impression as well 
as the actual perception of the thing perceived before are equally im- 
portant As for instance, on seeing Daadatta who had been seen, 
before, one recognises that he is the same Dciadatta whom one had 
seen before 

Some arc of opinion that impression is the direct cause of 
while m PratyabhijiiA Smitt produces remembrance of identitj, 
which ill Its turn IS ihedjrcctcauseofP/-<7/}i;M//«4 Trul) speaking, 
Pratyabfnjna depends upon Sinftt for its existence 

Sntfft and Stapna - Some identify these iw o terms The reason 
is that there is some resemblance between the two, as some of their 
causes are, in several respeas, common * But thtj are two different 

1 KjSyavSrttika, p 4S1 Oeaarea «ditloD 

S Saira and lihSsya 4 S 34 Vaise; bi Satra 9 £ C-7 Omaiba 
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things of our mentnl world 5w/r/r, which tallies with the actual 
occurrence, is not included under owdjA — false knowledge — while 
Siapm* IS generall) false except m some case of ‘^Prophetic dreams 
which always refers to the future StnrU is only a reproduction of the 
past experience without any addition of novelty There is no dts 
placement in it In the case of Stapna, the displacement and novelty 
are always found 

Smrti and Anuvyaiac&ya -These are also two different processes. 
According to Ny&ya and Vatie^iha when any cognition takes place, 
there is a desire m the mind of the cogniser to know whether the cog- 
nition has really taken place Hence, just after the cognition the cog- 
niser has to direct Ins Manas towards that cognition and then he 
perceives through his Manas the previous cognition and expresses 
himself .0 the form “I possess the knowledge of a jar’ Tins 
M&nasila perception of theprcviouscognitioniscalled afluf/vjavfwayiJ 
It should be treated as different from Smrii for following reasons 
( a ) there is no lapse of time , and ( b ) there is no necessitj of the 
revival of the impression The common points are (a) both are 
objects of our M^nasska perception, and (b) a desire to direct 
the Manas towards the bringing up of the previous cognition is also 
common 


1, For furtbet details vide — Uinesha Mlsbra — Dream Theory id lodlsa 
Thought, Allahabad nnirenity Studies, VoL 5 
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that quarter only. The Gujcati Utetature of the second half of this 
century consequently differs materially both in quantity and quality 
from that of the four centuries ending vfith the first half of that 
century. This is as much true of that dealing with philosophy as of 
that with any subject of worldly.mterest. 

2. When we cast a glance at the philosophical literature In 
Gujrati during the four centuries from the middle of the fifteenth 
to that of the nineteenth century, we find that the Gujrati writers of 
that period knew no other except the orthodox S5’stems of 
philosophy, that of the six sj’stems it was only the Vedanta that the 
Gujrati bards took to kindly, that of the four schools which inter- 
preted the principles of that system, those which attracted their 
attention were two, namely the Bhagasata, (from which latterly 
Sprang the Vallablu)and the Samkara schools, and, that of those two 
it was the former v.hich was more popular amongst them. This is 
as it should be because tlie large majority of even the highly educated 
people of to-day find it difficult to grasp and if they grasp then to 
realize the correctness of the Advaltism of Sathkara, so subtle it is, 
It also appears that till the time of Dayaram, whose activity ums in 
full swing at the time when the new educational policy.was started 
and prose literature on various subjects of educational and other 
interests began to appear in a large quantity in the forms of 
journals, pamphlets and books under the auspices of educational 
insritutions and social reform associations, all philosophical com- 
positions had, in pursuance of the traditional method, been made 
exclusively in poetry and that no attempt was made by any author 
to depart from that method of handling the subject. Lastly, it 
appears that the number of the poets who have left works of out- 
standing merit during this long period is indeed very limited, there 
being Narsinb Mehta and Bhima in the 15th, Akhobliakta, Prtma- 
nand, Narahari and Ratneshvara in the 17th, Priramdas in tlie 
18th and Dliiro, Nirant, Brahmananda, Muktaiianda, Gauribai and 
Dayaram in the first half of the 19th century. 

3. On the other hand the second half of that century presents 
a remarkable difference in all respects. The first batch of Gujrati 
writers who emerged as the result of the new educational policy of 
the British Go'ernment was so much inebriated with the fresh vine 
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of the material Westecn cnlrare that it began to condemn everything 
Indian, from the religion down to the manners of living and eating 
and spent all its cnerg)' in trying to reform Indian society and bring 
I t up to the level of the Western, which they could not believe could 
have any fault. Within a few years however the first flush of cn* 
thusiasm died out as experience IncrcaMd and sober thoughts began 
to prevail, and the Giijrati writer who was the first to be disillusioned 
was the one who In the prime of life was one of the most powerful 
writers m favour of the imitation of the Westerners in everjnhing, 
and was one of the two great poets of the new era and the father of 
modern prose, namely Narmadashanhar ( 1835-86 ). He explains 
that this somersault in his mental outlook came about when he 
studied the other ancient civilizations, namely the E^’ptian, 
Assj'rian, Bahylonian, Greek and Roman, and thereafter turned his 
thoughts to the indigenous civilization of India and studied the 
Sanskrit works on religion and philosophy f VedJnia only ). He 
having assimilated the principles underlying them has composed a 
number of poems on Jiiana, Vairag}-! and Bhakii which arc em- 
bodied in the Narmakavio, a collection of his poems published by 
hlmselfabout the middle of his life, aod a book entitled Dharma- 
vic. 1 ra published a year before his death. They show that when he 
turned his attention to those subjeas he did not leave them till he 
had thoroughly grasped the truth as embodied therein, that he was 
as passionate in^his attachment to the serious side of life as in that 
to its lighter side and that he did not adhere to any particular school 
of the VedJnta but was willing to absorb whatever was good in the 
teachings of S.ainkar3 and Vallabha which alone had till his time 
reached Gujnt. 

. 4 . The next great wTiter on religious subjects was Bliolanaih 

Sarabhai { 1S23-S6 ), the most prominent of the few illustrious inha- 
bitants of Ahmedabad who pioneered the movement of tbe 
Pnnhana Samaj, a rcplia, so to say, of the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal. 
His most notable work is the livaraPrarthanJmall. Being a pass-onate 
rcfomicr he did not adhere to the doarine of one particular school 
of tlie Wdinta pliilosopliy though he studied that philosophy from 
the o.'iglral works in ^nskrit and made a copious use in the prose 
portion of that work, of several agreeable ideas contained therein. 
Tlie cult of Prartbana Samaj, as of ia protot) pe in Bengal, being ip 
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wean people from image-worthip, to acquaint. them with the frue 
conception of God, the Almighty and the Merciful, and put them 
on the path of true devotion, which according to them consisted not 
in making offerings of flowers, fruits and perfumery in order to 
appease God as if He were a human being, but in knowing HU true 
nature and so conducting oneself in life as to make the least possible 
departure from the path of tnith and virtue, his poems show that 
he never lost sight of the distinction between the Supreme Soul and 
the individual souls. 

5. The man who made the realization of the absence of that 
distinction the sunmim botiinn and the propagation of that doctrine 
from various view-points for the benefit of the educated youths the 
sole aim of his life was Manilal N Dwivedi, an inhabitant of 
Nadiad ( iSjS-jS ) During the short space of 14 years for which 
his human frame served him after the completion of his University 
education, he studied almost all the most important works in Sanskrit 
on the Vedanta philosophy and composed and published a fairly 
large number of books on that subject and over and besides that 
tried indirectly to weave it into the life of our growing nation by 
advocating reforms calculated to make it fit for the reception of the 
knowledge of the Self through articles on various topics connected 
with it in his journal which originally called ‘ Priyariivadi * was 
latterly styled ‘ Sudar^ana His principal writings, besides those in 
English w'hich were published in order to appeal to the educated 
Indians who were blindly running after the Western ideas in 
philosophy, religion, politics, literature and social organization, are 
* Premajivan with Commentaries ‘ Milradhvani ' BhagavadgitJ , 
‘Abhedormi’, ‘Vrttiprabhakara’, ‘Pancaiati’, 'Catuh-sutri', *Anubbav3- 
pradipika’ ‘Saddarianasamuccya’ ‘Sruii-sara-samuddharana and about 
60 articles in the ‘Priyamvadi’ and ‘Sudar^anak Although the doct- 
rine propounded in them is that of the absolute identity of the in- 
dividual with the Supreme Soul, which was first taught in a s)’srema- 
tic form by SamkarScatya, he takes care to mention that he holds it 
out as the true doctrine not because the founder of the Advaiia 
school has propounded it but because he is convinced that it is the 
only true one. Nor does be agree with Samkara in holding that • 
this Ideal is attainable only bj- renunciation 1 . e. the complete seve- 
nnee of one’s connection with one’s relations and the things of the 
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objccti?e world. About 17 ywrs before Mr. B.<j. Tilak published 
his *Bhaga\adgIta'rahas3’a * or * Karfuaj oga*Mstra * this literary hero 
of Gujat had the boldness to inteqiret the Bhagavadgiti without 
ibehclp of any comtneniaries and to pjoclaira the view that the 
ideal which that work w’as intended to hold out to the aspirant was 
not that of physical bat mental renonciation and that even after 
knowing the Self one was expected to do such acts as one was cap- 
able of for the good of manlind. The reason for this view lies 
according to him in the fact that it is not bj' flying at a distance 
from the objects of Muse that one can overcome the natural tendency 
of the human.inind to run after them, to try to ha\e'ifaem and to 
fecrmiscrableif they are not secured or to hanker after others if they 
are secured. In support of this view he brought to his aid the third 
visible aspea of Brahma, namely Aoaoda, i. e. joy or love, and 
preached the doctrine of unhcrsal love in his poems ‘ Prcmajlvan *, 
* Abhedormi’ and others. He has also carefully warned his readers 
against confusing this love with the fctketing seniitnent that binds 
together persons of the opposite sexes through selfish motives, it 
being according to him “the least of that love which is the gospel 
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the sons of Indn m^io followed the Hindu religion, and having met 
with views similar to those formulated by him, in the monumental 
works of Europeans such as Mihon, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Max 
Mluler and others, had made a free use of e-xcerpts from them in 
strengthening his views m order to impress them the more effec 
lively on the minds of the educated youth of the country, who m his 
opinion had been earned awa> by the materialistic views of some 
other European writers such as Mill, Spencer and others Lastly, in 
his Siddhantasara he has reviewed all the systems ol philosophy 
and established the fact that the Advaita school of the Vedanta 
philosophy teaches the highest truth that it is possible for a human 
being to conceive 

6 One of the few contemporary literary men who were the 
admirers and worshippers ol Manihl Dwivedi was Sursinliji 
Takhtasmhji, a ruling chief of Latin, a fourth class state m 
Kathiawad, who is more known by his nom de plume Kalapi He 
had developed a taste for literature at an early age and had studied 
the works of the famous poets of Gujrat and England Although he 
wrote articles for the Sudar^ana edited by Manilal Dwivedi and the 
Chandra edited by Dr Han Harshad Diiruva, he was pre eminent 
ly a poet and has written some of the finest pieces of lyric poetry in 
the Gujrati language m which the erotic sentiment predominates 
On coming into contact with Manilal Dwivedi he became acquainted 
with the principles of the Vedanta philosophy and seems to have 
attempted to realize the universal love of which Manilal was a 
powerful exponent But he had evidently turned to philosophj 
owing to some adverse strokes of fonune m his love adventure, and 
could never give up his passionate longing for the object of Ins 
love * This passion was so strong that he was willing to sacrifice 
his all for it * He tried at limes to appease his mind with thoughts 
based on the Vedanta philosophy, rose at times from the insigmfi 
cant objects to thoughts about the primordial matter and the AU- 
pervading Essence, but his flights of imagination did not arrj him 
beyond the veil of pnmeaal ignorance which is the root cause of the 

1 Vide ' HamSn Gunebsan , Aabone Kahewun , Gblo Hoo — EslSpI 
noKebBrav.pp 85 101, 345-47, 36&-67. 

i Letter to Manibhal dated 97 — KalSpino EelSrsv, Introdustipo 
pp 14 2 l ftod* Masta 13 
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sense of duality.* On the other hand we find him misusing ‘the 
Vedanta phraseology for expressing hb dnalistic ideals for love and 
joy.* In “Hamara Rah”^ he sa) s that his way is that "by which Narsinh 
and Miran vsent, and in Murti”< he yearns to be one with the 
Universal Mind, but although he was at times inclined to go that 
way he could not make much progress m that direction because he 
lacked a firm determination. He was thus far below his GurU 
Manilal Dnivedi in the philosophical scale. 

7. Another contemporary and close friend and admirer of the 
latter was Balashankar Ullasram. He had made a thorough study 
of the Persian language and literature. He has composed some of 
the best Gazals in the Gujrati language giving expressions to his love 
for the Divine Essence, and a complete work called ‘Hariprema- 
pancasi* which was highly praised by those who could appreciate 
it, 

8. Govardlianram M. Tripathi was also a contemporary and 
fellow-citizen of Manilal. Hewas aSanskiii and English scholar of 
no mean order. His master-piece “ Sarasvailcandra," though a 
note! in name, is an encj'clopawlia of knowledge on several topics 
of interest, namely social, political, religious and philosophical ; and 
each topic as it arises in the course of the development of the main 
theme is treated iliercm very exhaustively. Chapters I, V and VI of 
Part III are desoied to the enunewuon ot a new philosophy based 
on an interpretation of the Upanijad texts, the Yogasisistha, 
bnmad Bhagavata Purina and other works of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. He calls it “a new phase of the ^mkara doctrine of 
Advaitism modified by the influence of the Jain doctrine, and the 
doctrine of Bhakti" and the personality of ^rl K^na is tHerem the 
\isib!e symbol of the Alaksjn (Invisible Essence^. The hero 
of the fiction, Sarasvaiicandra, who had by chance gone into 
a camp of Sadhus w’ho follow’ed the ideal, exclaims on hearing a song 

1. 'Eara&luil', ‘ ilrtyu ' Esdrot * asd ' UasDsya /6i<2 pp. 23-S7, S0> 
32 aDd'47. 

5. 'Eka Frema 'I'Uabanm Sabutar * Gamudra tbi Cbhaptatun B3lak 
, itidpp. 5-7, 35-37 and 37-41, 

8 . Ibid pp. 45-47. 

4. Ibid pp. 361-63. 

35 tFBtbakCoia.ToI,] 
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in ■which the ideal of their seel is eiponnded sung by one Sadhu 
named Alakhpurl — “ Tins is true. Those arc not apathetic to the 
world that show their right to live m it by being useful to their 
fellow men tn some form, and the ascetic that deluges the world 
with his poetry and philosophy, without destrojing it, does a duty, 
and if he does that he is not bound to confine himself within the 
rooms where his father has left liis hoards of money and where his 
wife wants him to provide for her children. Duty in the best form 
IS the motto of these men and they are not bound to be home keep- 
ing jouths with homely wits. The is In their case at 
least asceticism does not murder Diil) Beautiful I Part IV and par 
ticularlj Chapters I, 11, XVIII, XXIII, XXJV, XXV and XXVIll 
illustrate the practical application of that docirine In it the author has 
through lus hero given expression to his own ideas as to what ideal 
should be kept m view in bnnging about an assimilation of the 
Western education with Eastern culture Ins replete with quotauoos 
on the one hand from the woris of Wordsworth, Shellcj, Long 
fellow, Goldsmith and oilier English authors and on the other from 
the Vedic Samhitis, BrShmanas, Upanisads, Smrus, the Bhagvad 
gun and the later works of the Advaita school of the VedSnta philo* 
sophy and the poems and plays of Kalidnsn, BhavabhQli, MSgha, 
Bhartfhati and other classical Sanskrit writers At many places 
again the character# speak m the very words of the ancient and 
modern authors 'llie idcil put forth in this volume is primarily 
based upon the notion that a cultured and rich man need not waste 
his precious life m vain attempts to find happiness in the objects of 
senst but should nttempt to realize the true nature of the Self, and 
after that object is achieved to devote the rest of his life to the good of 
humanity. Sarasvaticandra though mspiied with this noble ideal 
was groping in the dark and felt perplexed at seeing several uncon- 
trollable forces around him but on coming into contact with Sldbu 
Visnudasa and his disciples, both male and female, he got a new 
light and was inspired with a fresh hope and many of his doubts 
and difficulties being solved during his stay with them he emerges 
from then Math full of opuimsm and with new and more 
practicable plans for the uplift of bis countrymen Although the 
recluses see no objection in his remarrying Kumud, the object of his 


1, ‘ SaresTStreaedrs Part III p. 105. 
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love and purposely bring andleep tlicm together in solitude for five 
days they resolve to marry only spiritually and remain aloof physi- 
cally. Subsequently, the hero who had decided to remain a bachelor 
is pursuaded to marry Kumud’s sister Kusum who had resolved to 
remain a spinster unless he agreed to marry her and they agreeing to 
lead a celibate life and devote all their rime to the good of humanity 
become joined In lawful wedlock. ' 

9 . The above are the only litterateurs who had made their 
marks on the literature of Gujrat till the end of the nineteenth 
century. One special common feature of their works was that all of 
them felt diss.at{sficd with merely repeating the abstract principles of 
the Vedanta philosophy but thought out, each in his owm waiy, the 
new problems that had arisen before the society of their age, and in 
the light of tliose principles and in that received by them from their 
study of the English and Sanskrit or Persian literatures, and while 
not departing from the fundamental ones from amongst those 
principles, modified some of them in order that they may suit the new 
circumstances in wliich they found themselves. Thus, while 
accepting without reserve the Advaiu doctrine of * The One m the 
Many* they rejected the orthodox view of the ^amkara school that 
outw'ard renunciation was absolutely necessary for those who aspired 
to the realization of the Self and the other one allied to it, namely that 
its realisation is to be sought in the mental region only, and in- 
stead stressed the importance of a change in the angle of vision, 
preached the doctrine of universal love and proclaimed the dignity 
of self-less social service. The other special feature common to all 
of them was that they studied not only the human society but also 
the objects of nature around them and tried to realise the Vedinta 
doctrine ihat the various forms of nature are but the different aspects 
in which the Self, the real Essence presents itself. 

10 . As distinguislied from the above, there was a fairly large 
number of other writers who made attempts to spread a knowledge 
of the Vedinta philosophy by wnriimg independent books with mate- 
rials gathered from the original Sanskrit works, making adaptations or 
translations from them and publishing articles on stray topics in 
periodicals. The most prominent writer.of this class was (i) Man- 
suUiram Suryaram Tnpatin, a Nagar Brahman ^ of; Nadiad, who ac- 
traaed the attention of scholars not so much by tbe^riglnality of his 
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which he expressed them and 
antwnrl scholars to adopt. His two notable independ- 

° Vedanta" and‘'Vedama. 

sawira-lrcju “Dsl^'ion is that of the "Viara- 

th». I, • „ Nifcaladasa. It was not again by his Wmingsalone 
' 'n He was the 

Ho 1 ,“' J “f several first class states in Ivathiawad and of 

the *” ^\T ® dominating personality wielded much power 

arn^^ ri 1 therefore people of diverse capacities clustered 

UD urn for one purpose or another and he never missed an op- 
to impress upon them the necessity of trj'ing to realize in 
ir ai y ife the truth of this Advaita philosophy. One of them 
"Was IS nephew Govardhanram Tnpathi about whom enough lias 
a rca y een said. (2) The second was Ichharam Sutyaram Desai a 
mma of Surat who started thewceldy paper called “Tlie Gujrati” 
conducted b} one of his sons Panly from a business 
point of view and partly out of love for the religious lore of India, he 
usie himself with the publication of almost all the iropomnt post- 
1C religious and philosophical works and the translations of most 
o t lem His principal publications till the end of the nineteenth 
centurj’ were Gujnti translations of the ' Jnanesvari ’ and the 
higivadgTta’ with the commentary of Cidghanananda, 'Panca* 
pail and ' Vivekananda Vicaramab. His masterpiece, so to «ay, 

IS however an Independent work called ‘ Candrakanta ’ wherein he 
ws, in the form of a narrative, tried to explain the doctrine of the 
edanta philosophy of the Samkara school. The public thought 
t at le had got the first tw o parts of tliat work composed b} a 
Urahman of Unjah near P.itan in North Gujrat and palmed them 
o as bis own compositions and flung volleys of questions at him 
o in the preface to the third part he explained that the w ork was the 
outcome of the notes that he had made of the teachings of certain 
amnySsins at Broach and Surat and of his reflections thereon and 
naively admitted that personally he v^is not competent enough to 
solve the doubts of other people. Although the subject is not 
treated by him in a scientfic manner and there is no logical connec- 
tion between the three parts, the Pauranic style adopted ilierein 
caught the imagination of the stnaly orthodox people and it is 
W’idely read even-to this day by those who have no access to the 
original ^ orks in Sanskrit. (3) The third great personality to be rec- 
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koned with in this connection h'that t>f Pandit Nathuram Sharma 
who gave tip all wordly pursuits at an early age and devoted 
his time exclusively to a preparation for the realization of the 
Self and rendering such help as he could to others in doing so. He 
has his Asrama at Bilkhil in Kathiawad and from there he has been 
editing works on the Advaita philosophy from time to time e^en to 
this day.* ( 4 ) The fourth isSrlman Nrsimhacjrya,a Visnagara Nagar 
Brahman wlio founded at Baroda an association called ‘Sreyassi- 
dhaka'Adhikarivarga’ ( lit. a class of qualified men stthung for the 
attainment of the highest bliss). This association was joined 
alin by such mtn of rnarked ability as Kausikram V. Mctha, Narma- 
dashankar D. Mehta, Chiiotalal Kcvalram, Nagindas P. Sanghvi 
and others. They had under his guidance started two monthlies 
called ‘ Mahilkala ’ and ‘PratahkaLi ’ and each according to his attain- 
menK contributed articles thereto on subjects calculated to elevate 
the human soul^ including philoiOpliy. The Acarya himself also 
composed devotional songs intended to be sung at their periodical' 
meetings and publislied books and palmphlcts for the spiritual uplift 
of his followers so that they may be the better prepared for the 
rcaliraiion of the highest ideal of the Advaiu philosophy e. g. 
‘Siddhlnta Stndhu,’ ‘Bhilminl BhOsapa’^c. (s) Kahinji Dharamjl, 
a Bliatia gentleman of Bombay and ( 6 ) Bhagubhai Phaielichand Kar* 
bliari, a Bania gentleman of Ahmcd.abad have also made substantial 
additions to tlic literature of this period by publisliingsevcral books on 
topics connected with the Vedinta philosopliy of the Samkara school. 
{ 7 ) Nira)'aDa Hemachandra had also done his little bit for the cause by 
publishing small brochures on such topics and lastly, the Sanitana- 
dharmaprac.lrii 3 i Sabha, the Veda Dlnrma Sabh.!, AdhySima 
Jnan.iprasaraka Mandata, Siddliarnusldlnka Maodala, Jfianapraslraka 
Sabha, Valod Dlurmaliiia Sibba, Jhanagrahaka Sabhl, Vedokta 
Dharmairavana Sabha and other minor j^ssociations ln\c done tiie 
work of populaiizing ilie principles of the Vedanu pliilosophy by 
editing periodicals and books which were mostly translations of 
original Sanskrit works such as the *Yoga V.lsi§tha ’ ‘ Paneadaif ’ and 
• others. There were of course a host of other minor amliors and 
translators but it is not possible to refer to them individually within 
the limits of tins sliort article. 


This lalot died io mi. 
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II. Revievking tlie work of this class of v.Trhers on the whole 
one finds that the followers of the Ad^alta school were the first to 
tike advantage of the increasing literaq' of the masses, that with a 
few exceptions thej’ selected only such of the Sanskrit works for 
translation or wrote only such treatises as would be appreciated by 
people in whom faith rather than intelligence predominated and 
who were therefore likely to be satisfied with a knowledge of only 
the principles of the Advaita philosophy, that those who selected 
the more critical works like the ‘Saddbarma Samuccaya' and 
‘Sarvadariini Samgraha’ for translation were men who could not 
command respect from the scholars of the day and that unlike the 
authors of the by-gone age the majority of them preferred the 
newly-introduced prose style which did not require much effort on 
the part of the reader to grasp the author’s meaning and thus 
enable him to concentrate bts sole attention on the subjca itself. 

• 12. It w’ill have been observed from what has preceded that 

W’hereas there were only a few persons till the end of the first half of 
the nineteenth centur)' who having studied the original works on 
the Advaita philosophy thought over the subject and gave the 
benefit of their study and reflection to their comparatively illiterate 
brethren, there was a large number of persons who did that in 
the second Inlf of that century , that this was due to two causes, 
namely (i) the spread of literacy amon^t the inhabitants of the 
province through organized schools run by the Department of Public 
Instruction and (2) the increased lacilities of giving publicity to one s 
work afforded by the printing press and periodicals, that there was 
a gulf of difference between the calibres and the lines of activity of 
the wTiters who had received higher education through the English 
language and those who had received primary education only 
through the Vernacular ; that the former class of writers was busy 
bringing out such works as would create in the minds of the members 
of their own class a reverence for their own ancestors and a sense of 
appreciation of the legacy left by them, and hold out before them a 
variety of ideals which was tlie result of an assimilation of their 
past heritage with the present acquisition from their Western 
masters; and that therefore theon^nal works on tile Vedanta philo- 
sophy and translations of some of the ancient works thereon, which 
were brought out in that century wrere of an inferior order. It 
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gratifying to note that their successors in the first quarter of the 
present century have bridged that gulf by bringing out several 
excellent translations of standard works and several original works 
calculated to train up the Gujrati readers to follow the critical 
method employed by the founders of the ^amkara, Ranianuja and 
Vallabha schools. Thus (i) R. B. Kamalashankar P. Trivedi, an 
eminent Oriental scholar of a very high order, published his 
literal translation of ‘Sarhkarabhasya’ ^tween A. d. 1907 and 1910 ; 
(2) Acbaiya Anandshankara B. Dhruva, an equally eminent scholar, 
published his translation of ‘SribhasyaMn 1913 ; (3) ICavi Nanalal 
Dalpatram published a poetical translation of the Bhagavadgiti in 
1910 ; (4) Ranchhoddas Vrindavandas brought out his ‘Pu§tiinargiya 
Siddhinta’ in the same year ; (5) Manila! Chhabaram put before the 
public his translation of the ‘Atmapurina’ in 1907 ; and (6) Ichharam 
Suryaram, proprietor of the Gujrati Press and (7) Bhikhsu Akhanda- 
nand, Secretary of the Sastu SahityaTracharaka Mandala, brought out 
during this period several imporiam works and translations, having 
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IltTRODUCTIOS 

This r^per attempts to present in brief outline some of the 
leading concepts of Jlra GosvSmin s philosophy Jiva belongs to the 
Bengal School of Vaijpai-a philosophy — and he is so important here 
that wc might cten call hem the founder of the school He was no 
doubt preceded b} Rupa ind Sinatani and the writings of these no 
doubt prepared 4he ground and e\en inspired him m his efforts ( cf 
Inlroductm) , still, so far as philosophj proper is concerned, 
we find more of it in Jua Gosvamin’s writings than m those of his 
pitdeccssors 

Jua belongs 10 a well koovsn group of writers from whom, 
however, he can bo easily distnguislieci He is not a mere com 
meiitator who has no importance apart from the original author on 
whom he comments He has sulBcient originality, it stems, 
to tnmle him to independent consideration. 

Jiva’s predecessors in thought were not confined to Bengal 
The two Bengali writers, Rupa and Sanltaiia, not only preceded him 
in life and thought but were also related to him. Besides, then 
were others, even outside Bengal, who mnueuced hu, ihooghl 
(See Tama-sailufarUx,, 4 ) As a matter of fact the whole heritage 
ofyawaea thought was his he dreev freely upon the Bhagavata 
and other Puranas, the Vedanta bhasja of Madhva and Uamanuia and 
also the Paiica ratra school , in addition, he also utilised appropriate 
Sr„l, texts In a sense, all the cleraems of his system may be tiaced 
m these authorities , for, in no case wull he ever lay down any im- 
portant proposition which is not at the same time supported by 
some authontattve text oc other. Never the less, none of the tex.s 
he quotes from will give us the tdea of the system that he has 
built Herein lies his originality and his importance as a thinker. 
He brings together ide^ scattered m different places and in different 
contexts and makes a more or jess coliereot whole with them, 
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His philosophical nagnnm opus is his and his owti com* 

mcntary on it called the And v, hat follows here is 

mainly based on these works Jira does not appear to have been 
studied m English jet, except perhaps in Prof G N MalliL’s Tk. 
PMosophy of } aift aia Religtott (Published bj Motilal Banarsi Das 
of Lahore ) But there, as the very title of the book implies, Jiva is 
mixed up with other writers, and philosophy is diluted with 
^ religious faith and enthusiasm 

The general plan of Jlva*s philosophj is more or less the same 
as that of the better known sj stems , ii^ ( i ) a theory of Prandvas, 
or, epistemologj , ( 2 ) a iheorj of uliimte reality, or ontology, (3) 
a theory of Sutnimin hniitn — ^ or — and means for 

attaining it 

1 EPISTEMOLOGY OB THEORY OP PRAilJNAS 

So fans knowledge of ultimate reality is concerned, o^ 
Veda IS our only source according to Jiva In the 
Jiva considers a list of ten pramanas , but the highest and most 
tellable among them is ia^a 

(1)577^ — Prjljai/a is primarily of five kinds according to 
the five senses but there is themtemal perception snr^r) which 
takes place w ithout the aid of any sense-organ This gives us a list of 
SIX pralyaifas, each of w hich, again, may be of two lands according 
to the well known division of and Pratyakja maj 

also be divided into and nIjT, 1 e , belonging to the seers and 
to the non seers or ordinary men The first is free from error, 
because, m fact, iabda itself is based on praiyaifa of this kind — the 
pratyaifa, that is to saj, of the great seers who gave us the Vedas 
But the or perception of the ordinary man is aln^js 

liable to error And when we speak of perception generallj, we 
mean thispraljuiffl and to this It IS that iabda is supenor The 
pratyaifa of the great seers is the basis of iabda itself and is obv lously 
the highest pran dna 1 lie ordinary man. s pratyak^a or perception 
IS very defeaive as a pramam, sometimes, it cannot give any 
knowledge whatsoever except wi h the aid of sabda iabda, how- 
ever, IS always independent of the other pratiidt as This shows the 
gupenoniy of iabda 

25 (FsthakCom Tokl 
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It has sometimes been suggested that what Is perceived by all— 
the universal pra!)akfa — is the standard of truth. But this is im- 
possible ; ^^e can ne\er discover this universal perception, for the 
simple reason that v,e can never bring together the nkole of the 
perceiving world. For similar reasons, the theory that truth is the 
perception of nnteneble.' 

So, this at any rate is eernin that/n>/;aisa as a pramsita is inferior 
\Q lahda. 

(ii) atjnPT ' — ammiita also may be shown 

to be inferior to iahda. The gist of Jiva’s criticism may w'dl be in- 
dicated by suggesting a comparison with the usual cnticistn of 
syllogism in Western Logic. After all, stgnrr is syllogisuc; and 
as the validity of the syllogism depends on that of the major 
premise, the validity of antimam, according to Jiva, depends on the 
truth of the v^npli (ctrrftr) on w'hich it is based. But this V)ipit rela- 
tion is not always invariable and is not always true. Take for example 
the ase of 6re and smoke : smoke, no doubt, is a sign of fire, and 
the existence of fire can be inferred from the existence of 
smoke ; but it is not aluayt true : for, smoke may also rise when a 
Bre is just extinguished. In that case, smoke is no indication of the 
existence of fire. 

The V^ipii or the major premise is only probable and never 
Certain : It is not a ncctssary truth. Inference, therefore, is at best 
only a source of probable knowledge and is thus inferior to iahda 
W'hich, it is claimed, gives certain knowledge. 

In some cases, inference may bring its aid to iahda but in DO 
Case can it contradict iahda wdihout being itself untrue. But there 
are plenty of cases where truth can be known by iahda and iahda 
alone — inference being of no avail there. All these considerations 
establish the superiority of iaWfl, both to prat)dkfa as well as to 
omimUm. 

The other pramUnar do not deserve any detailed examination* • 
for, so far as they are valid, they involve one or other of the above'. 


1. i?arva-/?iimva<f>nl, CaIcQtU A'aAitya-parif at Edition, p. S. 
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three pramdvas and are valid only to that extent. They cannot he 
regarded as independent pramsms at all. That they involve either 

cr atjHtH or can be easily seen. They are : — 

( iii ) : — i. e. knowledge derived from the sayings of the 
gods and ryii. 

( iv ) : — as when we know one thing A, by being told 
that it is like B. 

( V ) 5 — e- g., if we know that a man does not eat by 

day but is yet fat, we can thence hnow that he eats by night. 

( vi ) aptR ' — i. e. absence of an object, e.’g., a pot in the 
room, known by its non-perception. 

( vU ) : — e. g,, the knowledge that hundred is in thousand. 

( viii ) : — or tradition of which the origin is not known. 

(is) ' — i- e. knowiogthe nature and number of things 

by physical efforts, such as lifting or pointing out with 6ngers. 

Highest truth or cannot be known by any of these 

bramHtjas. Animals no doubt are guided in their conduct of life by 
bralyalifa alone. But by no stretch of imagination can their know- 
ledge be regarded as knowledge of the higher realities. Among 
men, however, iahda is operative even from childhood. Even 
children derive considerable knowledge from the spoken words of 
reliable persons like their parents. Mere perception or inference 
or any of the other minor pratnonas, would not give them any im- 
portant knowledge. Higher knowledge, therefore, is possible only 
through iabda. 

— What, then, is this iabda} Certainly not any 
statement that may be put forward as free from error. But it is 
the iastras and as the fountain-head of ail i&stras, the Vedas, ^astras 
like which follow the lead of all the Vedas are also valid 

iahda-pramdva. But the words ascribed to Buddha cannot be valid 
iflMrt-pramana , for, the i&stras which ascribe a divinity to him 
and might thus be understood as suggesting that his words are in- 
fallible, also say that he promulgated bis teachings only to delude 
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tbe demons — ( “ ^ ?rT#or ^ tiur ^rt n ^.T - 

— Sana-Sathvsdmi, Cal. Edition, p. ^). 

The Vedas, of course, are infelHble. Objections to their m- 
fallibility have been raised frequentl}' enough, but they have been 
nter. Jive does the same, wiAout, ho%\ever, contributing any 
thing new to the old stock of aiguments in favour of the Vedas. 
But along with a few other writers like VijnSnabhiksu, Jiva advances 
a modified theory of iabda-pramana, according to whicli the 
Puranas are equally valid with the Vedas Among the Purinas, how- 
ever, some are of higher authority than the others — i. e , the 
Puranas which speak of Visnu are of a superior order. Among these, 
again, the Bhagavaia is the highest It is needless to say that all these 
conclusious of Jiva are supported by a heap of quotations, mainly 
taken, however, from these Puranas themselves If this unique 
position claimed for the Bhagavata is challenged on the ground that 
the great did not comment on it, and, therefore, 

perhaps did not consider it of sufficient value, Jiva’s answer would 
be that even ^aihkara recognised the value of the Bhagavata : and 
though he did not comment on it, he wrote many hymns ( uftt) 
inculcating the Biiagavata ideas ). 

It will appear from the above that Jiva’s philosophy is mainly the 
philosophy of the Bhagavata. Of course, it is ballasted, so to say, 
by ideas gathered from elsewhere, such as the writings of Madhva, 
Ramanuja and others. ( cf. TaUva-Saf}fJarl'h, 28 ). 

2 OHIOLOOr * 

What, then, is this philosophy of the Bhagavata as Jiva 
expounds it ? 

( a ) j 4 s to sfN’ or indtvidtaj sotil • the individual or finite soul is 
distinct from God. The absolute monism or of Sariikara 

is unacceptable to Juw Gosvamin. He seeks to establish his con 
elusions in this matter by first combating the thcorj’ of siftm or 
WTUT and We have not space here to reproduce his arguments 
nor need this be done, for the arguments against the stfttrr theory 
are mainly the same in all cases. Jiva’s position in this matter is 
indicated in TaUva^Saifidarhha, 43, read with Baladeva’s commentary 
on ft, 
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In a sense, the finite (/tvfl) and infinite Soul are one: just 
as an old Brahman and a young Brahman, or a black Brahman and a 
white Brahman are one as Brahman, i. e. so far as the class ( 5 TTfk) 
is concerned. But they are dififercnt as individuals ( 5571% ) ; and so 
are the finite and infinite souls dihcrenc from each other as stn%? or 
individuals. 

There is an incomprehensible (sT^Tftr) power of god which 
makes this peculiar relation possible. Like heat in the sun, this 
power inheres in God and it rules and regulates whatever is other 
than God, such as Prakrti, and Karma, which are different 
from God and yet are in Him- The individual souls also have 
their being in Him ( but they cannot in 

any way affect his being or limit Him. This relation is like that 
obtaining between the several senses on the one hand and the 
stTci ( or chief sense ) on the other. 

The finite souls have the attribute of self-consciousness and are 
indivisible, unitary and unchanging. They are subtle and atomic 
(5^) in character, 1. c. do not occupy space, yet pervade by con- 
sciousness (* — SaTVO’Sathvadini, p. in ) and influence 

the whole of the organisms which they may inhabit for the time 
being, just as a smelling objea may remain at one point of space 
and yet spread its smell far and W'ide. The ;ii’a is an ego — the 
subject of the consciousness of ( gig r tu : ). It is a knower, a 
doer (tnff) and also the enjoyer Numerically there is 

a plurality of /jt'aJ ; and each living organism is inhabited by a 
discrete jha (‘srfir^ tjT 5thr:* — Sarva-Smhxildtnl, p. 105). 
Jiva Gosvamin’s idea of the soul is mainly based on Bhagavata, 
xi. 3. 38. 

( b ) The Ahsohile or Infinite Soul - 

Along with other Vaisrjava writers from Ramanuja downwards, 
Jiva Gosvami also strenuously combats the theorj'. The 

ultimate reality according to him is of course one, but it is not an 
^ unqualified one — it is not a reality without attributes. On the 
contrar)’, like Spinoza’s substance, it has an infinity of attributes of 
which the chief can be enumerated. And this substance may be 
looked at from different angles of vision — it has different aspects — 
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and may thus be differently conceived The development of Jiva’s 
conception of the Absolute hinges upon the Bhagavata text, 
J 2 II , VIZ — 

tia: frx5ir«f?WT9r ira:ai(TO5Ji»r < 
qt*j|rl)l‘rt WqqrH/rf •• 

The ultimate Reality or Absolute is one (arg^ir) without a 
second It is consciousness— and consciousness is its inner essence 
as well as its outer form or rut It has powers ) which in- 
here ID It but are distinguishable from it and, therefore, qualify it 
When we fully comprehend thes- powers m Him, He is called 
but when these powers are not comprehended and He 
appears as a being without attributes. He is called ^ ( Cf 
saihv&dim, p 57 ) 

And as the indwelling spmi — the regulator, the doer and the 
thinker in us nil, He is called the Soul of Souls or qtu rin The 

m IS different from the individual souls though present m each 
of them and it is an aspect of the Abosluie * It is an aspect of the 
Aboslute as creator of the world 

A complete understanding of the nature of the Absolute is thus 
impossible without an understanding of the svorld which manifests 
Him — is his body, so to say, and at such, is an attribute of Him 

(c) JVorld — [Agreeing with other Vaispava writers, Jfia 
regards the world as real and creation as a fact But after all the un 
conscious world and the conscious selves together make up the bodj 
d ) of the Absolute { Sana-Satfna bnJ, p i^^etseq) 

As to creation, Jiva rejects the fqtnr-qrr illusion theorj and 
accepts the vRu tm-qT? or transformation theory Brahma, as the 
roatenal and the efficient cause of the world makes the world out 
of himself the world is nothing ebe But m thus giving rise to a 
world out of himself, Brahma does not suffer any change or loss of 
essence For, if that were the case. He would not be an ultimate 
reality at all The world of change is Brahma and }et Brahma is 

1 This ide& ii also devoloped lo Oits, XIII, to wbiob a rafersBce mar 

b« made 
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immutable. Creation, therefore, is a great mystery 1 It only shows 
how inscrutable are the powers of the Absolute. Such powers exist 
even in some precious stones: how^much more, then, should they 
exist in God ? 

»TT»TTir®*nf^rr srs/i 

Sarva-sarhiOdini, p. 142. 

And hence Jiva concludes : — 

^ 35r 

(tbid., p. 143 ). 

This mysterious and inscrutable power of Brahma is what is 
meant by the ^niJw when they speak of Him as spinning the world 
round Himself like a spider weaving its own net ( Mund. i. i . 7 ). 


But it should be understood that the difierent aspects of Brahma 
remain always distinguishable and do not get promiscuously mixed 
up. In the many<coloured cloth each thread or fibre has its own 
individual colour which it retains throughout and it is only the 
combined effect on the eye of the different colours of the different 
threads that gives us the perception of a many-coloured cloth. So, 
in God too, the difference betw'cen the cnjoyer and the enjoyed, the 
regulator and the regulated, the consaous and the unconscious, re- 
mains throughout : these distinctions do not disappear nor do they 
get merged into each other; collectively, however, they constitute 
the world. 


tpin ^ g 

Htrrctrn^rR^ urirgfT-uTUTt^-f^nr^Ttr-^niwritrnr" 

l ” — ( Sarva-SamvadinI, p. 145 ). 


The world as a sequence of cause and effect and as differentiated 
into gross and subtle and conscious and unconscious objects. Is, 
after all, the great soul with so many attributes and powers. 
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" 3 T?T Tmmw TTT'IIT^n^sa ?«jnS5Tirgr{f^?jr?g5I% ini3?T qr 

— ^Kuug; iFTsif{4ff»« 'tii^ * — (iiid,p 145) 

Jiva Gosvamm belongs to the school of and regards 

God and worlds cause and effect, creator and created as non different 
m essence and yet different as manifestation — as aspects of the same 
substance, and the entire system ol relations is a great, incompre- 
hensible mysie;7 

( d ) siWT - The Absolute as defined above is none other than 
Kripa ^0^ among other things, proof is found in the famous 
Bhagavata text, 1 j 28, “ — The theory of 

Avatdras and their different kinds is a subject of mmme exatamanon 
by Vaisnava writers and Jiva is no exception to this rule And the 
conclusion to which they are generally led — specially those who 
pm their laith on the Bhagavata — is that Krsna is not an aiatara 
only — He is very much more than that — He is Bhaga^an him 
self, 1 e , the Absolute conceived as manifesting itself in all lu 
glories — the Absolute conceived along with its power (frflF) This 
concept of /iwcr (?!%), as different from the subject having the 
power yet inseparable from Him, gives us the concept 

of^ 

But here perhaps we go bejond the limits of philosophy proper 
nnd enter into the domain of a well known, mjsterious faith 
which has held sway for centuries m India 

3 THE SUMUUM BONUM ( 5 ^^) 

For want of a better term, the ^hwmkw Bouum according to al 
Vedantists and, therefore, also, according to Vaiinavxi VedlnustSj 
may be described as But this state of Muhi has beec 

variously conceived and various phases are assigned to it It mij 
be possible under different relations with the Absolute (such as 
living in the same plane of existence with him, or by his side, &.C ) 
and thus gfrB may be of different kinds But it is an existence — 

It IS life and not annihilation and u is a life with all bliss nnd all 
happiness 

The means — ■ and according to Vaisnavas, the only means — 
for attaining this muht, is >n%r OibhakU again, various forms arc 
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there. And different means may have to be adopted for the 
generation and development of this itself. Into these dewils, 
however, space forbids us to enter. We may briefly note here that 
the highest phase of this according to Bengal Vaisijavism and 

therefore, according to Jiva also, is sfHcr-vifrF or, more briefly, n'rfft. 
Strictly speaking, this prili is not what is usutlly implied bj niiikti ; 
yet, it can be described as a form of wwi/r, in so far as it implies a 
state of existence which is free from the trammels of worldly life. 
It is a life of eternal devotion and service to the Lord — a service 
which expects no reward but springs spontaneously from an overflow 
of love for the Lord. However one may describe it, this is 
the highest mode of spiritual existence to vv bich the individual soul 
may aspire — it is his Smmntim Bomm. 

CON'CLOSION 

It ■will be seen from the above very brief summary that, in many 
of his ideas, Jiva GosvJmin was perhaps not very original. And it 
must be said to his credit also that he did not pretend to be so 
ehiier. He prefened to pass only for an expounder of the ideas 
contained in books which had already become canonical, his special 
care, however, being the Bhagaiata. But inspiie of all these limita* 
tions, it may be claimed on his behalf that he endeavoured to bring 
together ideas that were floating about in the writings of Vaisnavas 
like Madhva, and Ramanuja, and others, and, by an eclectic syn- 
thesis, he attempted to establish the superiority of the 
theory. 

The chief thing that strikes one in his philosophy is his theory 
of the Absolute. That the Absolute is equivalent to Kr§na is not 
very new in his time. But the Absolute as, at the same time, 
iJrufc/iiu, and Perumd/wa, is a bold idea. Even here, no 

doubt, he had his predecessors and he avowedly bases his theory 
on a Bhigavata text. Nevertheless, in the whole range of Vedanta 
literature, we do not find many who have elaborated this concept 
of the manifold character of the Absolute — the idea of a great 
diversity mysteriously held together in a greater Unity — with equal 
emphasis and courage and faith. 


17 I Pathik Coia.VoLj 



CONTROVERSY REGARDING THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
TANTRAS — Br CjirsTAiMRAW C hakra VART f, M a, Calcoita 


It has been show n m a separate paper' how iljc advocates of 
the tantms tried to trace ranincism m all its aspects m the Vedas It 
IS by this kind of afiihanon to the Vedas that the antiquitj, 
authontj and sanctitj of the tamras were sought to be established 

But there was the other side of the picture as well There were 
people who were loath to recognize the authority of the tantras 
And there was a heated controversy raging almost constantly as re 
gards the value and importance of the tamras The general attitude 
of a good manv modern scholars towards the tamras is also anything 
but favourable 

In spite however of the fairly hoary antiquity and widc-spread 
popularity of lantra rites - m spite of all aiicropts on the part of the 
upholders of tamncism to prove the Vedic origin of these, some, at 
least, if not all, of these practices had drawn upon themseKes the 
unfavourable cntiasm of a section of the people from an early date 
This wus the case not only m India, buielsew here outside India as well 
w ith regard to rues similar to those of the tantras We are told that 
things went so far m Rome that phallic worship became an intolerable 
nui*ance and had to be put down by the senate on account of the 
more than unusual immorality to wbicli it gave rise 

The chorus of denunentjon should not however lead us away 
from the fact that rantra worship m genera) 
^TaDtrioim^ which has nothing objectionable m it, was 

and still is highly popular all over India 
Indeed, Brahmanic worship all through is permeated by tamncism 
There are bija-mantns, mala mantras, nyasas and many other 
characteristic features associated with taiuncism that ire found in 


1 ily 0 / Tafllncwm — IndianHuloiical Quarterly, Vol VI pp lltS 
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Brahmanic worship of the present day. The popularity of tantricism 
is clearly testified to by the fact that Lintra \\orship lias found 
place e%en in strictly Vedic rites. Thus in Bengal the tantric 
goddesses - the sixteen mothers - have to be worshipped even on the 
occasion of the obser\-ance of Vedic sacraments like Annapriiana, 
Upanayana, Yivaha etc. Brahmans are required to undergo a untric 
initiation in addition to the Vedic one. Hts tantric iflamantra is 
even more important to him than his Vedic glptri. 

Tantric counterparts of Vedic rites have also been added in 
course of time ( e. g. tantric Samdbj'i etc.). Many of the cults of 
the village deities of different parts of India bear distinct sump of 
the marked influence exerted by tantricism, thus testifying to its 
popularity.’ 

Even with the exception of the untras and the works by the ad* 
\oaies of them, many a work like the Puraijas etc. are found to re- 
cognise their authority — nay in some cases their supenoriiy over 
•any oiher iistra.’ This recognition does not of tonrtt pertain to 
the objectionable portion, as is clearly indicated by the writings of 
scholars like BhSskara Raya, w'ho have distinguished between good 
and bad untras. 

Besides, some aspeas of the untras (c. g. medicinal and yoga, 
consisting of the demonstration of t-arious feats) the results of 
which were more apparent than those of others had an undoubted 
influence on a vet)’ large section of the people. This is reflected in 
the line ** Medical science, Astrology and untra create one’s confi- 
dence at ever}' step 

Now to come to the adverse criticism of the untras. Buddhist and 
Jv.w rtCer va\b^ pvacwccs wC cb/i, 
in\*ariably in a spirit of denunciation. They 
speak ill of these practices ihat are not to 
adopted by those who follow the right path. 


DefiUDClatloD of 
Tantrlelsm 

( I ) /a r>uidhiit o#J 
Jam iforts 
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They are even dubbed as duiiaia or mal practices Even m popu 
lar works like the Deiopadela and Narmamsh of the polymath 
Ksemendra and Bf aratahtdidtnthlds of the Jiinis a ridiculous 
and most detestable picture of lantnc rites is sought to be drawn 
Gunaratna, commenting on the Soddarianasamtccaya of Haribhadra 
Son ( Bib Ind ed p 300 ) has definitely put down the Kapalilas 
as tidsuhis TecogMsmg neither good nor had 

Though elements of at least some of the tantra rites are met 
with in the Vedic litenture and though the upholders of tantncism 
made attempts to prote the Vedic origin of the tantras it must be 
admitted that they were from a very early period regarded as un 
Vedic even m Brahmamc works Some ot the Purapas and even 

some of the tantra ttorlcs themselves are 
{ ii) «n tantra tcerAs r 1 t. j 1 j r 

found 10 have recorded in definite terms the 

un Vedic character of the tamras as a whole or at least of some sec- 
tions of them This is done not only directly when the lantras are 
actually coudemned, but also indirectly in places where different 
iotms of worship (eg Vedic, Taninc etc ) are mentioned side by 
side The tantnc form as distinct from the Vedic fornuis some- 
times said to be specially’cfiicacious in the Kill Age Bhagaiata 
purana ( XI 3 47-48, XI 5 28 ) Brahmapurana ( as quoted 
by Kaghumndana in his Pt/ru/oUama tafiva) and Varaha Purllpa 
definitely prescribe the worship of Visnu and Mahadeva both 
according to the Tantras and Vedas Yogini tantra ( xiir 51 ) 
refers to Vedic and tantnc dharma KuIlQka in his commentary 
on Manusamhita (II. i ) mentions two classes of 5rucis, - Vedic 
and tantnc 

The un Vedic nature of the tantns was suspected as early as the 
time of hukdsa iaUva sai diin, a manuscript copy of which, written 
in transitional Gupta characters, is m the Durbar Library of Nepal ' 
Rudrayamila (ch -^mi) and Bnhmajamila (ch I II) s\hich 
describe how Vasistha, unable to attain perfection bj the per- 
formance of Vedic rues, had to take lessons from Buddha m 
tantncism, point to the infenoniy of the Vedas and hence the 
un Vedic character of tantncism Nity a tantra (Chap I) 


1 HP Shastn — Acaf 0/ Palmteaf & selteted paper A/ss 
* to D«r6or LiJrarir Nepal— pp 10 137 Preface p LXivn 
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admits the un-Vedic character of the Cakra worship of the tantras. 
The Sidddintatantras of the South which claim for themselves 
a Vedic origin ( Sivddvaita of Nilakaiitlia — S/Suryanarayana Sastri, 
— University of Madras — 193O — p- 4) have been put down as un- 
Vedic in the Fayusaihbitd as quoted by Appayadiksita’in his ^tvdrka- 
tuamdipihd under Brahmasatra ( II. 2. 38 ). 

• Some people ag^in, like BhSskara-Raya ( Seluhandha p. 4 ), and 
Mitra Misra, author of the Smrti compilation called Viramilrodaya, 
distinguish between Vedic and un-Vedic tantras. The Viramitrodaya 
( Vol. I. , p. 22 ) has quoted the Vayusamhiti in support of this 
distinction.' 

Some of the tantras are also found to have borne something of 
a sort of ill feeling against the Vedas. One initiated into tantra 
rites was advised not to observe any Vedic ceremony. Aparirka 
quotes one anonymous smrti text which states that Vedic sraddba is 
highly depreciable for one who has been initiated into tantricisra.* 

One tantra work, the Kahiua{>deharhnalavi, goes to demons- 
trate the need and superiority of the tantras over the Vedas and 
states that the Vedas being very old in age cannot lead to perfection.’ 
Other tantra works too have been clear in declaring the superiority 
of the tantras over the Vedas. The Kukr^ava ( xi. 85 ) and 
Brahinajuanainahiitantra point to the dignity of the tantras over 
the Vedas when they compare the former to high-born women 
and the latter to public women. 

Some of the untra works again have unsparingly CTiticised 
the apparently revolting practices of laniric kulacara. The 
Sanatkumara Sarhhita states that external tantra worship should 


Tbe Ap* here bas been laterpre’ed as referring to this dlitlnetlonwitb 
regard to Vats^ara and FSfioarStra tantras as well. 

S. rsjAaiaK'ycfSat/iAitu ( Anandasbrama Sanskrit Series, Poona ), p. II. 
3. A Catatogve of Palm-ltaf and selicUd Paper 3/*s. fce- 

longins to tht Durbar Librarg of Nepal (^^1 ^ 'T 

sm't ). 
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not in general be performed, but it ma> be performed b) lou 
caste people as u leads to little good Those who follow Vedic 
injunction should perform iiitirnal worship, implying thereby, as 
IS cxphcitlj po nted out by Laksiiiidhara, commentator of the 
^auiidnr^a Jahirl ( p 107 of the Mjsorc cd ), tl at outward rites are 
un*Vcdic Lakjmldhara m another place of Ins work definitely 
( P * 30 ) states that kula rues are un Vedit 


Some ofthePurJnw are also found to have been quite outspoken 
in their condemnation of the tantras Thej not onlj try to under 
mine ihcir \alue as being un Vctlic but also assert that they lead 


( ill ) in Pi npa teorkj 


astray the people w ho arc not on their guard 
Rudra says to the sage Agastja in the Varaha- 


purtna (70 71 9, SSSS ) the 


tantras were compiled bj him for deluding the people* fallen from 
the Vedic path In another place it is stated how, at the request of 
Visnu, Si\a compiled the tantras with the same object and wTongly 
showed how a good deal could be attained with the least effort 


( 70 35-38 ) 


The Kflrmapafina ( PQrvabhaga -XII 255-9) says the 
same thing The Ttiniridhiktnmrva) 1 of Bhattoji has quoted from 
the VaSiftha PurSna, Lirtga*, Btahmax-aivarta®, Skanda% ParSiara*, 
and Sfltasariihitl, similar passages which seek to demonstrate the 
unauthoritatucness and deceptite character of the tantras 


Some people went so far as to advise complete social ostracism 
of the follow ers of che tantras Anj act of social intercourse with 
them was to be followed by expiatory rites Apararka* has quoted 
an anonymous Smrti text which says that one should sec the sun 
even if he happens to have a look ai the Kapilikas, Saim or 
Paiupntas, and should be pure after taking a bath if he touches them 
According to the Kurmapurana ( Upanbhaga, ch xv), one should 
not even do the honour of speaking to PanarStns and Pi^upaUs 

1 According to the itAairatartamora also tantra rites tbat appear to be 
very easy were meant to deiadethe people 

‘gsTHl R«tHu7ctn** 

— B1 airaia-^tmara ( vttara bAapa ) 

2 ya;/IavatAya faiiiAiIa ( A S S ), p 18 
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According to the Sambapurana quoted m the Viramitrodaya 
( Vol I, p 24), Tantras should be resorted to b} persons fallen 
from Vedic rites and afraid of Vedic penances 

The tantnc denunciation has been sought to be traced in early 
dharmasastra x^orks too A passage of Apa 
^ ^ worAa stamba is supposed bj Apararka(p 13)10 

have reference to the imauthontati%eness of 
Saiva ntes and practices The passage m question, hot^ever, does 
not mention the Saivas by name What it *25 s is that practices 
coming in conflict with those of the Vedas are devoid of authontj. 

Several \ erses of Manu have been interpreted as referring to 
tantra rites m an unfavourable way ThusAparirka m his com 
mentarj on Ya]navalk)a (I 7-p 12-14 ) is of opinion Manu 
( 95 " 90 ^ mentions srutis beyond the pale of Vedic 

literature, implies reference to the scriptures of the Saivas etc , 1 e . 
the tantras 

It IS however 1 fact that Manu (t! 63) e\pressl> condemns 
abhicara which IS found both in the Atharvaveda and •omc of the 
tantras He includes it in the list of Upa patakas or minor sins 

The revolting rites of the tantns- speciallj the satkarmas- do 
not seem to have ever been hailed as conducive to religious ment It 
ma} be that It was owing to the advocacy of some such rites that the 
Atharvaveda had to face a strong wave of popular aversion against 
Itself and had to demonstrate its ment before it could be 
accepted as genuine and pure — a Veda proper The volume of criti 
asm levelled against the tantra al'o, both m earlier and modern days, 
seems to be based on these Severe penances have been presenbed for 
magic rites performed, w uh the intent of doing harm to enemies, in 
vanous old works like Jpastanla Dharuastilra (I 9,26-27), 
BaudH^ana” ( II I 2 t6 ), Gautama Dlariiiastllra (23 7 ), 
Manusaihhita ( i-s. 2^0 ), idjiiatalkya samhitd {\U 2S9' And tins 
represents the attitude of not 1 verj weak and negligible section of 
the people towards these rites 

The list of wint even in <^0111005 was resenied at a verj carl) 
penod That such a ftchng of resentment existed as carl) as the 
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time of Patanjali or even earlier is shown by a verse quoted by him 
which wonders how wine which was the source of all evil could 
lead one to heaven if taken on the occasion of a sacrifice.' 

Kumarila in his Tantravartika, Samkara in his bhasya on the 
Brahmasutras (II. 2.45 ), Pumsottama in his Bhdf^apraiaia on 
Vallabhacarya’s Anubhasya ( 11 . 2. 42 ) and Appaya Diksita in his 
VedanlakalpaiartiparmaJahzvtaWtougbtxo prove the unauihonta- 
tiveness of the tantras, or sections of them, at least among, the higher 
class people, on account of their un-Vedic character * 

The most curious thing with regard to these denunciations is 
the mutual feeling of disregard and contempt 
that the followers of one sect bore against 
Sects those ofiootber. The Vaijnavas were out- 

spoken in their attack of the views of the Sams and the Siktas and 

vice versa. Thus the Pancataera school of the Vaisnavas denounced 
the Saiva and Sakta rites in most definite terms. All kinds of 
heinous offences and revolung pmeticcs are found to have been 

associated with the ^aktas by the followers of Caianja m Bengal 

( I H 0 Vol IV p 247^* Vedoitama in his PMmrdtrnprOmAti^a 
not only makes an a'tterapt to undervalue the Saivas and Saktas by 
declaring their scriptures to be nn-V^ic and hence unacceptable bat 
also by declaring them to be nothing but ihe fabncation of an 
ordinary person named MabeSvara. In a similar way the Vaisnata 
tantras were supposed in some quwers to be the composition of a 
cheat called Vasudeva.^ 

One sub-sect would also often find fault with another. 
Among the Saktas we find the Kaulas finding fault with the 
Paius and the Palus and others levcilmg attacks against the views 


1 *TOSc5 * 

— MahabbSisya 1. 1, 1. According to tbs ooliimentatof this refers to 
the nse of wine in the Sautramavi aaorifiee. 

2. Indo- Aryans Jiaces — -B Cbando, pp. 69-101. 

5, Tantra-pTama^V<^ of YBmnnScBrya 
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and practices of the Kaulas. Laksroidhara, commentator of the 
Saui:dar)a-}ahari of Saihkara, seems to be the most pronounced in 
his vituperations against the Kaulas. He, however, was himself a 
Sakta, being a worshipper of Srividya or a follower of what is called 
Samaya-niirga. In his commentary on verse 31 of the work of 
Samkara he gives lull and clear expression to all his views on this 
point. He lays bare tlie mal-practices and faults of all the sixty four 
authoritative works of the Kaulas one after another. A very in- 
teresting illustration of ibis sort of mutual vilification is also afiorded 
by the commentators ( belonging to different Tanira sects ) of two 
sections of the Brahnmsatra: ( 11 . 2. 7-S ) which are supposed to 
record denunciation of Tanttic doctrines.* 

Bhaskara Raya ( Setubandha p. 24 ) attempts to meet this atti- 
tude of mutual mud-throwing by supposing that particular passages 
in a tantra speaking ill of any sea, school or work are not to be 
taken literally but as seeking to emphasise the excellence of the 
particular work or the sect in the work of which such passages are 
met with.* 

It may be that it was owing to this mutual fault finding that 
one did not like to or date give out one's religious professions in 
public, it is thus laid down that one though inwardly a Sikta 
should outwardly show himself as a Saiva and pose as a Vaispava 
in the public.* 

The several arguments that we may gather from this chorus of 
denunciation may be pointed out here. Some 

CoQctvavon. revolting practices of tantras were un- 

doubtedly the most potent cause that excited a volume of criticism 
against tantras in general. Then there was apparently no clear Vcdic 
authority for the theories and praakes of the tantras. Nothing 
without the direct or indirect sanaion of the Vedas could claim the 
respect of Vcdic Arj’ans. The dctiaaors put forward arguments to 


1. C. CbakraTarti — fPWTWtrei ( FansAnl i'aAilva Porifat 

PnlriAa— Tol XIII. pp, 814 ff. ) 

2 . VZtnakelvara Taalra \7lth Setubaadha ( A, 6. B ) p. 2 t. 

5. ST^T- siij; imuit *rT. I 

28 [ Pathak Com. VoL) 
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prove their un-Vedic character * hrst, they said, there was no 
direct Vcdic statement m support of nntn ntes and theories while 
some of them were actually at variance with those of the Vedas 
Why IS a separate initiation required for tantn rites, they ask, even 
for one who Ins undergone Vedic initiation, if the tantras are not 
diflercnt in essence from the Vedas? In practice, too, they say, the 
tantns are much in vogue among the low class people ( who were 
apparently be} ond the pale of Aryandora) and as such, a social 
stigma seems to have attached to the followers of the tantras 
Neither are the tantras found to have been included in the hst of 
fourteen rccongised branches of learning 

It should be confessed by an unbiased critic that the denuncia 
tions of the tantras were not wlioll} unmerited People had begun 
to take part in all kinds of excesses from an early period under the 
cover of tantruism As a matter of fact the tantra rites that have 
been tabooed for the ordinarj man for the excessive difficulty in 
voivcd m ihcir performauce* came to be regarded as the easiest 
means leading to salvation The popular view with regard to these 
rites IS reflected in a short stanza spoken by a Kapulika (Sana 
devotee) in the MaitaufM (I 7 ) Mahendravarman of the 
Pallava djnast} He is glad that Lord Pasupati has found an easy 
way to salvation, e g , through enjo}ment resulting from the 
drinking of w me --nd looking at the faa of the beloved lady The 
KarpQramanjari ( I 23-24 ) of Rija^ekbara echoes the same thing 
when the Kaula path is praised m that it makes provision for the use 
of meat and the wine and when the Lord Pasupati is eulogised for 
his showing the path of salvation through seaual enjoyment and 
wine In fact there had actually come a time when, as Prof Bendall 
has put It in the introduction to his edition of Stkf&samuccaya, the 
tantras developed a form of religion which was brought to the 
level of very thinly veiled KamasSstra The' lamra form of worship 
had at that time actually reached such a stage of abject degeneration 


1 Jj7afnaprom3?i/a of YEmunlcarya pp 7 10 

2 Tbe EulSrpava ( II 122 ) goes Bo far as to say that it is easier to Iis 
down os a bed of swords or to enter ooe s bead into the mouth of a 
tiger than to perform the Eania rites of the tantras 
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a: the bands of at least a secuoa of its followers that it naturally 
inVited all kinds of vituperation against'it in general. 

It should, however, be remembered that one would be little 
justified in identifying the Tantras with these apparently revolting 
practices alone. They actuallj’ formed only a part of the Tantras 
and were meant only for’the selected few* who achieved complete 
self-control and were unmoved by all temptations. It was with a 
view to dissuade ordinary people from the observance of these very 
difficult practices that the Tantra and PurSna works are found to 
speak adversely and in unequivocal terms against them,* It is true 
that these practices have been the source of much evil owing to 
their misuse, but it is equally true that in spite of their seemingly 
little spiritual value they are reported to have been assiduously ob- 
served with good results and without any harm by more than one 
admittedly great spiritual leader. 

But whatever might have been the value of these mystic rites 
there is no denying the facts that even leaving these out of account 
there is enough in the vast Tantra Literature that has nothing objec- 
tionable in it, but much that has intrinsic value. 

The Tantras may at firs: sight appear to be un-Vedlc, but up- 
holders of Tantricism have taken pains to prove the Vedic origin 
of jpariicular rites and mantras as also the intimate connection be- 
tween Vedic and Tantric literature. Bhaskara Rsya is of opinion 
that the Tantras arc Smrtls and that they are supplementary to the 
Jnanakanda or Upanisads, as Manusmni etc. are supplementary to 
the Karmikanda portion of the Vedas.* As a matter of fact, differ- 
ent people have attempted in different uays to find for the Tantns 
a place among the fourteen branches of feaming. BhJskararSya in 
his VarhasySrahasya includes it in dharma^Bstra. Madhusfldana 

1. Bigb«r e&ste people accordScg to eome, were aot to tsVe part to tbefe 
practices ( Raeha 2 iaadaTi& >- TithUattva— DargSpUjS leotloa under 
balidano ). 

2. EbBskaraTSfa* — Setubasdba ( A. S. 8.) p. 24. 

S Conuaentary oo the TZmakeiiara Taxtra (A-S.S~p 4). 

baubAapyoAAasAara — Commentary on ZeUtBsahasranZmatto'ra ( 

8 P.p. 231). 
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Sarasvati also, in his Prasthanalxda, groups the Pa^upata and Vaispava 
system under dharmaidstra According to Saiva Nilakantha’s 
^izat&ndaviy&fikayantravy&hh^H the Tantras fall under the Purapas, 

The trend of discussions on both sides, however, seems to in- 
dicate that neither the appreaaiions nor the denunciations of the 
Tantras as met with in earlier works should be taken too literally. 
BhaskararSya, as we have already pointed out, truly says that de 
tractions sometimes really aim at the emphatic appreciation of a 
particular sect or school In this connecuon, we would do well to 
remember what Apararka ( I Jih century ) says m his commentary 
on the Y^jnavalkya Sambtfi (_ A S S — p ly) criticising Tantn- 
cism in no favourable w'ay — The Tantras should not be 
condemned but still they have no autbonty or validity in all tlxtr 
parts ’ This appears to be a very rational and impartial estimate 
of the whole thing 
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SULTAN MAHMUD AND THE SAHIYA KINGS— b\ Db. R. C. 
Majumdar, m. a,, ph. D., Professor, Dacca University. 


A great deal of misconception seems to prevail with regard to 
the Indian kings that opposed Sultan Mahmtld in his various 
expeditions. The object of this paper is to deal with a few of them 
whose identity seems to be certain, and any error about whom can- 
not, therefore, be excused on the usual plea of uncertainty of Indian 
history. 

First, about the kings Jaipil (Jayapala ) and AnandapSla who 
organised repeated and most strenuous resistance against the 
Ghaznavid kings. The current tendency is to regard them as rulers 
of the Paniab with capital at BathindaV and to clearly distinguish 
them from the Sihi ( 5 ihiya ) rulers of Obind. Thus V. A. Smith, 
after referring to the extent of Jaipal’s dominions in the Panjab, re- 
marks : “Elliot mixes up the dynasty of Bathindah w ith that of the 
3 ahiyas of Ohind, commonly called * of Kabul *, and so renders the 
whole story unintelligible.*” The same view is reflected in the re- 
cently published Cambridge History of India Voklll. Thus we read: 
•The Hindu 5 Jhi 3 a d3nast)', founded by Lulli3'a the Brahman at the 
end of the ninth century, with its capita! at Und on the Indus existed 
on sufferance for some time after the establishment of the Turkish 
power in Ghazni, but was extinguished by MahmOd. Of the history 
of the kingdom of the Panjab, with its capital at Bhatinda, Uttle is 
known. Its position compelled its Lings Jaipal I, Anandpal, Jaipalll, 
."ind Bhimpal the fearless to stand forth for a time as the principal 
champions of Hinduism, and though_,tbcir end was unfortunate it 
was not dishonourable. On Bhimpars flight to Ajmer in 1021 
his kingdom became a province of Mahmud’s empire.’^ 


1. The auDd it ereU, Ebatiads. Datiods, Batbiadab, Bbalbiodab eto. 
*. V. A. Smith — Estl7 Hittory of ladla, Srd Edition, p. 883, fn. 1. 

3. Cambtidge Hictory of India, Val. III. p. SOS. 
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It IS difficult to imagine how the error crept in, since a perusal 
of the accounts of Alberum clearly shov\s that kings Jayapala and 
Anaiidapala -who opposed Mahmud were really kings of the $ahiya 
dynasty of Ohind, commonly caUed of Kabul Alberuni gives the 
following list of the Brahmana Sahiya rulers of Kabul' 

I Kallar 2 Samand (Samanta) 3 Kamalii 4 Blilra 
(Bhima) 5 Jaipal C Jayapala ) 6 Anandapila 7 Tarojana 

I ala ( Trilocanapala ) 8 Bhimapala 

Sir Aurel Stem has already demonstrated how this list of 
Alberuni is amply corroborated by incidental references in Raja 
tarangini For instance, Kamaluka Sahi and Bhima Sabi are referred 
to in connection with two kings of Kashmir, viz Gopala Vanniand 
Kseraagupu, while in Lalliya $abi who defied the authority of 
Samkaravarman, we can recognise, without much difficulty, the 
Kallara of Alberuni As regards Tnlocanapala, w e get detailed m 
formation m connection with the reign of Samgramaraja All these 
kings are distinct!} referred to as m Rajauuanginl, and the 
capita] of laJJjya Sabi and Binjua $aiu is expressly named as Uda 
bhapdapura winch has been idenufied as Obmd on quite satisfacto^ 
grounds * 

It IS not necessary to refer to other corroborative evidences, 
such as the coins of Samantadeva and Bhimndeva, and reference m 
Jami ul Hikayat to Kamalu king of Hind Enough has been said to 
establish the historical genuineness of the list of §ahiya Kings, as 
given b} Alberuni a contemporary of the last kings of the d}nisty, 
and one whose long residence in India and acquaintance with 
Indian language ga\e him ample opportunity for ascertuning 
the truth 

Now, Alberuni dtsaaedy refers ro Anandapala s defeat at the 
hands of MahmOd, the capture of bis son by the latter, and to the 
exunction of the dynasty in the ume of MahmOd of Ghazni Hardly 

1 Baebau — Alberuni Vol II pp IS IT 

2 Sten— Zur Geicbicbta derSablavon Eflbul ( Ffitgnut eo Itudcll 

Both pp 199-20S) 

>-X)o — EuEliab Tranilation of BRjatarangipi, Vol II KoteJ 
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any more proof is necessaiy to identify Jayapala andAnandapala who 
repeatedly fought witJj ihc Ghaanavid kings in Afghanistan, with 
the 5 ihiya rulers of the same names mentioned by Alberuni. Fortu- 
nately the accounts' of Sultan Mahmfid’s cxpediiions also fully bear 
out this view. ^ 

Thus the first encounter betv.een Jayapala and Sabuktigin took 
place between "Ghaana and Lamghan.” We are told that while 
Sabuktigin “advanced from Gliazna a^inst Jaipal,” ilie latter 
"marched on until he passed Lamghan and approached the 
territory of Sabuktigin.” This shows that the whole of transJndus 
temtor}’, comprising the kingdom of Ohind, belonged to Jajapala. 
That Jayapala also ruled over the Panjab appears from the fact that 
when Jayapala was made a prisoner by Sultan Mahmud, his son 
Anandapala, according to Al-Utbi, was ruling over the ‘territorj' on 
the other side of the Indus,* Further, in all the subsequent battlfis, 
Anandapala is represented as ruler of the Panjab. 

The slightly different versions about the successors of Ananda* 
pala which we meet with in different authorities on the espcditiotfs 
of Sultan Mahmud, may at first cause some confusion, but it is not 
difficult to pro\e the substantial identity oi the apparently varying 
accounts. 

Al-Utbi does not say anything definite about the death of 
Anandapala or hU successors, Firishta mentions that Anandapila 
died shortly before 401 a. n. ( 1013 a. d. ) and w'as succeeded by 
'Jaipal, the second', who was defeated by Sultan MahmQd in 
that year.* 

In course of his description of the \ety' same expedition, with 
almost identical details, Nizimuddm mentions the name of the king 
as Pur-Jaipal or Taru-Jaipal.< 

1. These eccoaDle are translated by Elliot ( History of India. Tols, II and 
III.) The outline is mainljr ba«ed on the contemporary authority of 
ALUtbi, (upplemeofed by later vtftera like NlzSmnddrn and Firtihta. 

S, Elliot, II.P.S7. 

3. Crigg'a Firishta, Vol, L p. 54. 

4. Elliot. U. p. 451. and In. (1). 

19 (FethakCom.yol.) 
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According to Al-Utbi, the name of il e king ^^ho opposed the 
Sultan in tins expedition was Nidar-Bhim He elsewhere refers to 
Puru-Jaipil, and Ins son Bhimaplla * 

, Now It IS not at all difEcult to reconcile these accounts 
Finsl ta’s ‘J^ipal, ilie second, is no doubt dcrnedfromPur-JaiplIor 
Taru-Jaip^l of Nizimuddin, he ha\ing considered only the list 
portion of the name Al-Uibis Nidar Blum or dauntless Bliim is 
apparemi} prince Bhimipila, son of Puru Jaipal As Llliot held long 
ago, Bhimaplh wns apparently the got ernor leit by Pur Jaipal to de 
fend the garrison, when the latter fl«.d towards Kashmir * ,We may 
note a similar instance in the Fdih expedition of Sultan Mahmod 
V hen lie gamed a great tictorj near the river of Waihind Finshta 
refers in this conncciion onl} to ilie nihng king Anandapila* but 
according to A 1 Utbi the battle was actually fought with Brahmana 
pala, son of Anandapila * 

Il is thus quite safe to infer from the statements of these 
writers, that Anandapafa was succeeded bj Puru-Jaipal, or Taru 
Jaipal, and the latter bj his *on Bhimapala Now if we turn to the 
list of Alteruni wc find that the suvces'ors of Anandap’ila were 
Tarojanapala and Dhimapala It is obvious that PuruJaipSl or 
Taru Jii[^i ol Nizamuddm and A 1 Uibi IS identical with Tarojana- 
pala of AlLcruni rcnunaiclj, some uuidemal tefevcnces in lU 
Utbi’s account place this idtnt ficaticn bc}ond all doubt Thus Ab 
Utbi says that ( i ) Binmai lla was the 'on of Puru Jaipal and ( 2 ) 
that Btiimapala’s uncle was captured by Sultan Mahmud Alberuni 
also saj 5 that Bhimapala was the sen of Tarojanapala and that a 
brother of rnrojauapala ( I e an uncle of Bhimapala ) was made a 
prisoner b) the Wuhammndans Thus Tarojanapala must be 
regarded as idfcinical with Puni Jaipal or Taru Jaipal and we have 
hardl} anj difhculij in recognising m 1 im the §ahi King Tnlocana 
pala, who according to Rajaiarangipi was helped by kingSamgrama- 
raja of Kashmir ( 1003-1028 A d)* 

1 illiof, It pp 38ff,47, 

1 Elliot II p 4 SI 
S Bngg « Pmsbta, Vol I, p 4ft 
4 Elliot, II, p. S9 
( Rajaltrangipl Bk VII, tt 47-49 
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Thus, on the basis of all available accounts, v. e roay safely re- 
construct the following genealogical Table. 

1 . Jaj apala ( died soon after Nov. 27, 1 00 1 a . d . ) 

I 

2. Aoandapila (died shortly before 1013 a . d . ) 


3. Tnlocanaplla (died 1021 a . d .) Brfllimanapala 

I (probablj captured by 

( Sultan Mahmad ) 

4. Bhlmap^Ia ( d. I02d a. d. ) 

Etch of these kings ttas the son of his predecessor. The date 
of the dettli of the last tt\ 0 kings is giten on the authority of Albe- 
runi, and that o( AnandapJla on the authority of I irishti, as stated 
before. Jajapila according to all accounts, burnt himself to death 
after his defeat and capture in the hands of Sultan MahmUd on 
S7th Notember, loot a. 0 . 

— ' As his already been stated alove, Al-UtH re'ers to Anandp5!a*s 
son Brahmanapala. As he is notv here mentioned as having tucceed- 
ed his father, it is permissible to hold that he was the son of Amnda- 
pala who is Tcfcncd to b> Alberuri as having been captured by the 
Muli.immadans. 

It would thus appear that ihc rulers of the Panjab, who fought 
with Sultan MahaniOd were identical with the $ahi3a Kings of 
Ohind ' who«e kingdom was praaially confined to the Panjab, 
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after they had lost the trans-Indus terntones Even Fmshta, on 
^\ hose authority the Bhatmda theory has grown up, sajs that Jaja- 
pala rcjgned " o\er the country extending m length from Surhind 
to Lamghan, and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmeer to Mul- 
tan Thus Finshia, too, knew of only one kingdom and not 
two.* There does not setm to be any reason to distinguish tiro 
dynasties, one of Ohind aud another of Bhatindab, as V Smith and 
others have done.* 

This brings us to the question of Bhatmda being regarded as 
the capital of the line of kings referred to above 

Al-Utbisajs that shortlj after his victory over Jayapala at 
Peshawar, in looi a d , Sultan Milimud conquered Wiihind Liter 
writers, like NizJimuddin and Firishia, write the name of the place 
as Buunda ( or varnnts of it) and add that it was the residence of 
Jayapila Fmshca elsewhere remarks that Jajapala residtd in the 
fort of Buunda for the convenience of taking steps to oppose the 
Muhammadans. -This Buunda and variants of tins name have been 
identified wuh modern Bluunda ( see fn I ) m the eastern Pan)ab, 

be«Q used iQ coioft end snscnpitnns as an epUbal of ttii 
Kuilian end other foreign rulers cf the Western and North Westera 
frontier of India aod It was even applied, till a much later period to 
the Slubammsdan rulers of India. 3 bos the Eangra Jrahmakbi 
PrasastI of the IStb ceotnry A D refers to Slhi Uuhammad, mesoloa 
the Baiyid Emperor of Delhi ( Ep lud Vol I, pp ISO ff ) 

Buhler tabes Sabi as the name of KTcarSia but if we regard it at 
an epithet it should rstbtr be tsVon as qualifying HerambapSIa who 
orerawed Kir^rSj a by a display of his forces of horses and elepbaots 
Eira is undoubtedly in Kanpra district and is represented by Sira* 
grSmafvideEp lad Vol 1 p 9$ ) Bo whether we take Sabi as an 
epithet of Eiraraja or of Serarnbapal'i — a point full of interest for 
the history of the Sabi kings, but which cannot be adequately dis 
cussed here — there cannot be any doubt that the Sabi rulers esercUed 
great power, either >o Eangra itsolf cr m its neighbourhood 

1 Briggs Ficlshta Vol I, p 15 

2 Iswaii Frasad 1 Uediaeva! India, pp 2&ndC5) mentions tbs SshSya 
kingdom and that of Batbinda aepirately, and apparently regards 
them as distinct ones So does Lane Fools ( Mediaoval India— pp Vh 
22) Cowell, while editing Elphinstone’s 'History of India' btld 
the same view ( p SIS, fa. St ) 
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and this is the origin of the theory that Bhatinda was the capital 
of Jayapala and his successors. ElUot has shown good reasons in 
favour of rejecting the reading Baiiqda and accepting the real name 
of the place as Bihand or Waihind, the modern Und or Hand or 
Ohind.' Elliot rightly argued that, if svetake the place as Waihind 
( Und ), Mahmud’s march from Peshawar to that place can be easily 
understood, whereas, if we take the place as Bhatinda have to 
suppose that he crossed the Indus and several other foaming streams, 
m.arching through a hostile and difficult country. It may be further 
pointed out, that Firishta elsewhere remarks that “ Mahmud enter- 
ed Mooltan by the route of Baitunda Now’ this can be easily 
understood if Waihind is meant, but as Bhatinda is situated in 
eastern Panjab, it is difficult to imagine that Sultan Mahmud 
should have passed to Multan through that place. Then, again, if, as 
Firishta says, Bitunda was chosen as a strategic point for opposing 
the Muhammadans, Ohiod would be a much more Itkely place than 
Bhatinda in eastern Panjab. 

Further, as 1 have shown above, there can no longer rem.nln 
any doubt that Jayapala and his successors, w hose capital is supposed 
to have been at Bhatinda, were the Ssbiya rulers referred to by 
Alberuni and Kalliana. The latter distinctly refers to Udabhai^tja- 
pura as the capital of the Sahi kings dnd this Udabhsndapura 
has been satisfactorily identified with Obind.* It is, therefore, 
a very strong argument in favour of Elliot's view that the place cap- 
tured by Sultan Mahmud after his victory at Peshawar, and which 
is regarded by later writers as the capital of Jayapala, should be taken 
as Waihind or Ohind, as this would be quite in harmony with the 
evidence of RajataranginJ. 

The old identification of the place with Bhatinda was re-assert- 
ed by Raverty m a long and somewhat discursive note in his 
English Translation of Tabakati-Nasiri.^ Raverty’s view was 

I, Elliot II, pp. 4?S-S9. Tbe ncmaof tbe ploce is written in various ways: 
‘Ohind* ( Y. A. Btnitb ), Und (Camb. Hist and Stein), Uband (Raverty). 
Hund (Elliot ) cf. Conningbam's Geoersphy p. 61 for tbe origii of th^ 
different names. 

2 Brigg's Firishta Vol. I, p 41. 

S. See ante* 

4. P.76.fn.2. 
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atcepted by V A Smith and through him, apparently, this idea has 
again gamed currencj , and has at hst found a place in various modem 
■works including th reccml} published Cambridge History of 
India \oI III ‘ 

Unfortunatelj, Raverty made no serious attempt to meet the 
arguments of Elliot One of the facts noted by him seems rather to 
favour the hj pothesis of Elliot Thus the Tanlh i Mirat i-Jahan 
Num^, to which he refers, states, after descnbing the victory of 
Sultan Mahmud at Peshawar, that ‘Trom thence MahmOd advanced 
to the fortress of Bahindah which was the residence of Jaip3l ’ Now 
Bahmdab must be taken as more al in to Wahindah or Ohind than 
Bhatinda Again, the Tabal at i Nasiri refers to the place as Wahind, 
on the ban] of the Indus, and Rivert} has accepted this reading in 
the text of his Translation In his footnote, however, he mentions 
that SI'S copies (out of rj) give the name of the river as the Sadarah 
and he concludes, as follows “ I think it verj probable that what 
has been called Wahind or Bahind is no other thin Bhatindah or 
Whatindah, which written without the points,** or 
are much the same in appearance as the words in the various Mss 
of our nuihor’s Text 

Thus although he accepts the reading Wahind, he proposes 
an emendation of the text to make it Bhatinda, and so far as out 
can gather, the reasons for his predilection for Bhatinda are as 
follow s 
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fauh, during an tmasion by Sultan Mahmfld of Ghaznin received 
the title of Rana Lakhi and he and his tribe were removed thither ” 

( 3 ) Raverty adds that there are traditions to the effect 
that there were formerly two or three considerable rivers in this now 
sandy tract of country and one of these rivers tvas called the Sadhura. 

Now it is ob\ions, that none of the above arguments does 
really carry much weight. Traditions recorded by a modern 
author or a surveyor, unsupported by old authentic texts, cannot be 
considered as serious arguments, upsetting conclusions arrived at by 
more cogent reasonings, as given above. The evidence of Raja- 
laraftginl, and the fact that ibe name V/aihind occurs in the oldest, 
and contemporary’ chronicle of Al-Uibi, cannot be set aside on 
grounds stated by Raveny. Thus, so far as extant evidence goes, 
we must regard Ohind as the capital of the $lhi King Jayapala and 
the so-called capital of Bhatindah would appear to be merely the 
remit of a misapprehension, having no real existence in iact.* 

The question naturally arises, what was the capital of the 5 ihl 
kings after they had lost the trans-Indus terniones. The con- 
temporary accounst do not help us in hnding it out, but a com- 
parison of the accounts which Firbhta and Nizamuddin give of 
Sultan MabmOd’s expedition in 404 a. h. (1013 a. D. ) indicates 
“Nindoona, on the moniains of Dulnat” to be the capital. For 
Firishta says that w’hea the King saw he could not oppose the Sultan 
in the field he drew off his array to ICashmir, leaving troops for the 
defence of the capital vvhich was immediately invested by Sultan 
Mahmud. That the place so invested was Ninduna ( Nindoona ) is 
expressly stated by Nizamuddin and implied by the pceUmioacy re- 
marks of Finshta.* Firishta, no doubt, frequently refers to ‘Jaipal 
of Lahore', but there is nothing to indicate either that Lahore was 
his capital or even that it wras an important city in. the loth 
century a. d. 


PP- ^S5ff. Ur, Nazim qucitea cnpubliahed Arab 
Tesla loproT® that JarajBla'e dcmiolons did sot extend boyeod the 
Cheaab till 699 A. D. 

J, rirlthta ( Erlfg’e Traeal,) Vol, I.p. 54 ; Elliot 
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1 he identification of ilic »o calkd ** Pun Jaifil \\uhtheSalu 
King Tnlocanap3la clears up the difficulties in connection tvith the 
thirteenth expedition of Mahmfld ending m the battle of Rahib 
The accounts of this battle, as giaen bj different authorities, have 
been summarised by Elliot * But the identification of the Hindu 
King who opposed Mahmud has given rise to a great deal of confu- 
sion The king IS named Puru Jaipil and was identified with Rai 
Jaipal of Kanauj by Elliot That Rai Jatpala of Kanauj is no other 
than the Pratihara king Rajjapal of kanauj admits of no doubt * I 
do not 1 now on what authority this king has been named Jaichand, 
and described as the king of the Raihor Rajputs in the recently pu 
blished Cambridge History of India Vol HI (p 19 ) 

Now V A Smith identified Purujaipala, the hero of the 
Rahib, with the Praiihara king Trdocanapala, son of king Raj}apala 
of Kanauj He assumed, on the authont> of Nizamuddm and 
Finshta, that the Pratiliara king Rajjipaia of Kanauj having submit 
ted to Sultan Mahmud was killed b> the Indian Chiefs for his pusil 
lanimity, and Mahmuds expidiuoD was undertaken solel) with the 
object of punishing these chiefs As Raj)apala was alreidj dead, 
V A Smith was naturally induced to identify the opponent of 
Mahmud w-itli Rdjjapal s son and successor Tnlocanapila In a paper 
on the Gurjara Praiiharas I have discussed at length the reasons 
which in XU) view make this theory wholly untenable ' Without 
repeating what has been said there I may emphasise one fact which 
seems to be decisive on this point According to the version accep 
ted by V A Smith w e htve to believe that almost immediately 
after Rajyapala had been killed by the Indian chiefs, his son Trilo 
canapala joined the murderers of bis father against Sultan Mahmud 
who had come expressly to avenge the murderer Besides, as 1 


1 Vol II pp 462 ff 

2 y A Smith in J B A S 1909 p 2T8 

1 have discussed this question in a paper on the 'Gjrjara'FrstibS/aS 
pp, 73 73 ( Journal of tba Department of Letters Calcutta Cmreisitf 
Vol 2,3825) 

3 On p 5(7 cf the ssire wcii the came kio^is referred to Bd ‘EliySpSJ* 
ofEananJ styled Jaichand byVnslim historians Bo authority is 
hovrever, quoted fox vht* tattec si^ement. 

4 Ibid, 
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have shown in that paper, there are reasons to belie\e that Rajyapala 
of Kanau] \\as ah\e at the time of the invasion of Sultan MahmOd 

On these grounds I identified Pur Jaipal of the Rahib with 
RajyapaU of Kanau) But m the light of vthat has been said abo\e 
regarding the identification of Pur Jaipal, I am inclined to regard 
the hero of the Rahib as no other than Tnlocanapila, the son and 
successor of Anandapala This view is in full accord with the state- 
ment of Nizamuddin that ** when the Sultan reached the banks of 
the Jumna, Pur Jaipal, who had so often fled before his troops, and 
who had now come to assist Nanda ( the murderer of Rajyapala, and 
against whom the Sultan’s expedition was dirCLtcd) encamped in 
face of Sultan ’ 

I have already draw n attention to the fact that the statement 
of Nizamuddin that “ Pur Jaipal had often fled before the troops 
of the Sultan can hardlj apply to Tnlocanapila, son of Rajjapala, 
as he must have succeeded his father after the last expedition of the 
Sultan to Kanauj and shoril> before the present one On the other 
hand the 5 ihi I^ng Tnlocanapala had to bear the brunt of the 
Sultan’s attack on more than one occasion, and, in 404 a h he 
actually fled before the troops of Mahmud, leaving the capital m 
charge of his son The Rajatarangini gives a graphic account of the 
heroic fight of Sahi Tnlocanapala, ending in his disastrous defeat * 
Both Rajatarangini and Alberuni make it clear that the glory and 
power of the §ahi dj nasty ended with Tnlocanapala It is reason- 
able to bold that after his repeated defeats, Tnlocanapala had made 
a last bold stand against the powerful foe m the eastern Panjab, pro 
babl} m alliance with the Cfaandella King 

Finshta refers to the incident m the following words "Mah 
mud arrived at the Jumna and was surprised to find that the Raja of 
Lahore, who bad so often fled before bis troops, was now encamped 
on the opposite bank ’ 

Finshta here actually refers to the king as Raja of Lahore, 
therebj indicating thathe belonged to the line of Jajaj^la and Ananda* 

t Ellioi VoL ir p 463 

2 This migbt refer to some inoidents in tb« expedition of 404 A H or to 
some other expedition ( RSjDtsruigipi Bk VII vv 47 69) 

9 Brigg a Finshta VoL I p 63 

SO { Fath&lc Com, VoL] 
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p 3 la to n hom alone he applies this term The qualujmg clause 
"who had often fled before his troops’ shows that both Firishu and 
Nizamuddin were thinking of the same person Thus Fmshtas 
testimony corroborates the \iew that Puru Jaipal who opposed Sultan 
Mahmod on the Jumna must be regarded as SahiTrilocanapJla, the 
son and successor of Anandapala 

The date of this battle has been given as 1019 a d b) NizSmud 
dm, and 1021 \ n by Finshia Elliot lias accepted the latter as most 
probable ' Now Alberuni says that Sahi Tnlocanapsla was killedan 

1021 A D It IS, therefore, just possible that Tnlocanapala died in 
the battle of the Jumna * Alberuni implies that the Sahi rule ended 
with him, though lus son was alive for five jears more As noted 
before, the same view is reflected in the Rajatarangmi Now all this 
is corroborated by Finshta s account of the Sultan s proceedings sub- 
sequent to the battle of the Jamna We are told that shortly after 
this event Mahmud, ^proceeding to Lahore eniercd that city w ith 
out opposition, giving it over to be sacked by his troops Here 
wealth and precious effects, beyond the power of calculation, fell 
into his hands The pnnee of Lahore, unable to contend with so 
powerful an adversary, fled to Ajmerc for protection, and Mahmud, 
having appointed one of his officers to the government, and nomi 


1 Elliot V0I II p 463 

2 The authontiea differ resardiog tb* silo of tb s battlo Accordma to 

Elliot a IranslalloQ of At Utbi a sccov&t the battle took place on 
back of Itabib river but M iloioaud obsorvea that Uebi doo5 not 
nama the river tut the p'aoe wbere the Baja bad taken up bis pos lien 
was called Babib (ElbotVol II p SO £n 2} On the other hand 
both Biramnddin nnd Finsbla place tho scone ot the bittls on the 
bank of the river /umna Tbis seems to be mote probable For At 
Utbisays that the ‘river was very deep and its bottom was muddy 
like tar This applies to the Jumna very well as its waters are 
proverbially regarded as black and are usnally contrasted in thU 
respect with the Ganges by ancient Indian writers Tbo name 
' ESIindi is given to it for the same reason 
On the other band the river Bahab mentioned by Alberuni with 
which the Bahib is usually Identified is nn jnsimificant stream beyond 
the Ganges But it is not necessary for our present purpore to enter 
Into a detailed discussion of the subjeut 
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nated other commanders to vaiious districts in the territories of 
Hindustan, himself returned in the spring to Gbazny.” 

In the above passage we must substitute for Hindustan the 
territories of the Panjab, and for Lahore, the then capital of the 
Sahi rulers of the Panjab, Thus modified, the passage may be 
taken as the description of the hnal passing away of the 5ahi king- 
dom, after the death of Trilocanapala, into the hands of the 
Muhammadans. It need only be added that the ‘prince of Lahore’, 
in the above passage apparently refers to Bbimip^^la wlio, according 
to Alberuni, lived for five years more. 


September, /pjo. 



THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AHMEDABAD. 
ANQ.UETIL DU PERRON'S STORY ABOUT IT AND 
ITS PARALLEL IN THE LEGENDARY STORY OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF VIJAYANAGARA — 

BY Shams-ul-ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, d. a., 

rh. D., LL. D. 

It IS a recent interesting publication of Rev. Father H. Hcras, 
entitled "Beginning of Vijayanagara History,” 

Introduction suggested to me the Subject of this 

paper. The original capital of Gujarat s'.'as 
Patan in Anhilwad, and the lov^n, now knov-n as the city of Ahmeda* 
bad, was at first known as Asiwal. The modern city of Ahmcdabad 
was founded by Ahmad, the grandson of Muzaflar Shah, who was 
"the son of SehJrun, a Rajpoot of the ancient Tak clan, who 
embraced the Mahomadan faith under the name of Wiize-ooFMooIk, 
and was patronized by the Emperor Feroze Toghluk,’* * 

Now, there arc sever.al \ersions about the foundation of AhJn^ 
dabad by Ahmed 1 . Though all these agree in the main maner, 
viz. that it was founded hy Ahmed, there arc some difiercuces as to 
V. hat led the king to found the new city. It is the version of 
Anquetil Du Perron that is more full than those of others. The 
object of this paper is to give that version with some others, and to 
present its parallel in the case of the foundation of Vijayanagaf in 
the South. 

We read the follow ing about the foundation of tlie city in 
Hope s Historical Sketch (i398-i4ii)'* 

T. Hope's Version 

"Moozuffur Shah was succeeded in a.d. 
14 1 1 by his grandson, Ahmed Shah, who in the following year 
determined to transfer the seat of Goveniment from Unbilwara to 

I. •* Archltictute at Atmfdabad. pbotographed by Co! Boest, with 
Architectural Notes by James Fetffusson ( 186S ). With an Eistoncel 
and Dascriptlre Sietcli " by Theodore 0. Hope. 

J. Ibid. V. 26. 
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the locality on the banlu of the Saburmuttee where Kurunawutee had 
been founded by the Solunkhce monarch three hundred years before. 
Modem investigation has not yet proceeded sufficiently far to enable 
it to be stated with certainty how far Kurunlwuttce vms contiguous 
to, or identical with Ashawu! and Shreenuggur, both of which 
names occur in early records as those of a great city hereabouts ; 
but there an be no doubt that the ncu town of Ahmad Shah, to 
which he gave the name of Ahmcdabad, and its suburbs, 
embraced them all, and that his principal edifices are on the 
deserted sites of earlier Hindu buildings, possibly the 
temples of Kuruneshwur and the monastic retreat of Hem^cirya. 
^‘The suggestion of a new apital is ascribed to the king’s 
spiritual adviser, Shekh Ahmed KhutiooGuny Buksh, and it was 
arried out under the personal supervision of * four Ahmeds’, vir., 
Ahmed Sliah himself, Shekh Ahmed, Mulilc Ahmed, and Kazee 
Ahmed. An old fortification or enclosure, containing a temple of the 
goddess Bhudra Kalec, vv'as selected as a nucleus ; and one of us 
towers, ailed Mantk Dooroo], is said to contain the foundation* 
stone. Close by arose a mosque named after tlic Sultan, a palace 
wliich received magnificent additions in subsequent reigns, and 
other edifices, some of which still survive as public buildings and 
make the enclosure, yet ailed * the Bhudder now, as ever, the 
seat of Government.”’ According to this account, Ahmed 
founded the city at the suggestion of his spiritual adviser. 

We read in the Bombay Gazetteer ; In 1411 ( March 4tli ) 
"SuItJn Ahmad I, like his father SultJn Muham- 
fo*i^ sue and air of Asaval on the 
Sabarmatt, chose it as ins apital, and in honour 
of four Ahmads, himself, his religious iwchcr Shaikh Ahmad 
Khatiu, and two others, Kizi Ahmad and Malik Ahmad ( and ) 
named it AhmadabaJ.”* According to the writer of the Gazetteer, 
“the stor)* is that the king, by the aid of the Saint Shaikh Ahmad 
Khatm, ailed up the prophet Dijah or Khizar, and from him got 
leave to build a city if he could find four Ahmads who had never 


1. Ibid. pp. J4-J7. 

3. DoaVkr Qkxettesr VoI.lV*, Abatdabsd, p 319, 
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missed the afternoon prajer A search o\er Giijant yielded tuo, the 
saint as the third and the king the fourth ” ‘ According to this 
story. It u-as “the site and the air of the place that led Ahmad I to 
found the city there 

Mahomed ICasjm Fenshta, thus refers to the foundation of 
Ahmedabid King (Ahmud Shah), who 

Fenshta s Account ays professed himself cstremely partial 

to the air and situation of the town of Yessavul, 
situated on the banl s of the Saburmuttj, in the latter end of this 
year ( being 815 ), laid the foundation of a new city, which he 
caused to be oiUed Ahmudabad , and the tow n of Yessavul formed 
one of the mohullas or parishes m the suburbs of that city, which 
afterwards became the capital of Guzerat The houses ofAhmadabad 
are in genenl built of bncl and mortar and tlie roofs tiled There 
are three hundred and sixty different mohullas, each mohullah 
having n wall surrounding it The principal streets are sulSciently 
wide to admit of ten carriages abreast It is hirdly necessary to add 
that this IS, on the whole, the handsomest city in Hindustan, and 
perhaps m the world ” * We thus find that according to Fenshta 
also, King Ahmed founded the city of Ahmedabad at its present 
site, because he liked the climate of the place 

Bilges rendering o( Tenshvits too bee ind is the passage k 
rather impoaint, I give it from the origiml with my translation 

ijj Ova J 

Jt- jJ j 

j j I a*J Afii ^1*1 j 

uj) jj t itu jji5Us.b 

|.LjIj '-JujJ 

Ij tuv-; 

1 Ibid p 249 r & Atcli Sut^ 1874-t», 2 

2 Fenshta 8 Hiatoty o£ the Rise of the Ualtomadva Pow^r Sn ladiJr 
translated by John Brings ( 1829 ) VoLlT, p 14 

3 Miswritten for 

For Saburmati 
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j f^i i_.AA j 

^ j • aIj J J ^ "* ^ 

^ AJ 1 » A j lii J ^ ^ _3 ^ t* j AJ J fJsO i_«A g J 

^ .*^ J »s<^« j ti ^A AW jf 

^»15 j i)j J I A jT ^ ^ La i_^Asij Iji V j A j AJ )_j5 A^ 

>J^ Ui**w j A«flJ-i' iA^aJ ^ A^->^ j 

. vj^L. i^lAtjl AW^IjlA J A®-*-® jjljtiy s-y— vJaIA* 
jA ^.ilj ^IwjA^ , 4 ^ j A Ajw aO)a«£>) A!* a j 

Awb iAjs3 * AAi Aj^^* J ii> 

( Bombay Edition, Part U ( Jald-duj’am ) ^th Cliaptcr ( Kings 
of Gujarat ), page 185, II. 13 ff. 

Translation : — Sultan Ahmad Shah, after ilic arriv.il of ‘ Imad- 
ul-mulk, who had returned from bis way, rendered Aslwal, by the 
dust of the hoofs of his horse, to be the envy of tlic girdcn of 
Heaven (i. e. he honoured it with his presence and made it very 
beautifuUike the Heavenly garden ) and at the end* of the same 
year I. e. 5 and 10 and 800 i. c. 815 )* finding (hr. making) the 
air of the place to be pleasant, after taking augury > and taking 
advice for an auspicious * hour, from the truthful * Shaikh Ahmed 
Kanbahu* — may his grave be hallowed (qudissa sirru*hu)t — 
laying the foundation ( tark ) of a city on the banks of the river 
Sabarmuitce®, named it Ahnicdabad; and it (the city) liaMng 
reached completion in a short lime, became the capital of the 

1. AvrSkheraatend, last da;. 

3. The Bomba; edition of Ferisbta gives tfad yair in pguret as AT^ 833 
which IS evidantl; a mistake. This mistake has even led the publisher 

• to describe the event also later than its proper p'aeo m 81S 

9. /staiSitoreA, 

4. Jitaskareh 

5. naqarab-panah. 

6. Misprinted for Ebatoo, 

7. Steiogass, p. 953. 

8. Misprinted es Sanbahri. 
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Sultans of Gujarat. And he made the town Asa\\al one of the 
streets of that city. The buildings of the royal personages and 
great men are made of mortar and burnt (lit. ripe) bricks, and 
many houses there are tiled.’ At that part of the city v.hich is ad* 
joining ( muttasil ) the Rojal court, they hate built three 
big arches tvith burnt bncks and have anointed ( andudch ) 
them with mortar and plaster( sirry ) They call it Tarpuhyeh. * 
The Bazir is wuh much of space ( vastoi ) and broad, so that to 
carnages can pass breadthwise side by side of each other. The 
shops .are made of burnt bncks tilth cliunam work done oter it. 
A fort and Jamaa Musjid are bnilt. Outside the city there are 3^0 
suburbs ( pureh ) and etery suburb ts made prosperous with a 
market, a mosque and circuit of a wall In the matter of the 
flourishing condition and other particularities, if it be said, that in 
the whole of Hindustan, ( not only that ) but the whole world, 
there has been no city like Ahmedabad in greatness and beamy, 
that will be no exaggeration. 

The Tazkacac ul-MuluL, referred to by Rev. Hcras gives the 
following account : 

Tht Vernon of 

T$zkaraUul‘Uuluk yv j 1 . . 1- 

‘ One day when he went out hunting in 

the neighbourhood of Muhammadabad, a dog seized a hare by the 
tail. The hare turned round and fighting with the dog, overcame 
him. Sultan Ahmad on seeing this said — *The climate of this 
country' seems to be conducive to bravery, seeing that a bare beats 
a dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the 
men who shall be born here and grow and thrive in the climate 

of this region will certainly be braver and more manly For 

this reason, in a propitious hour, he laid the foundation stone 
of the city of Muhammadabad. The account is headed, 
“Reign of Sultan Ahmad Wall Shah^ Bahamani in the city of 
Muhammadabad which is now known as the city of Biiat. 


1 Sfala, a tile 

2. Seems to bare beenmiswritten for «. with three pols tiu} 

“a street lane ot quarter'’ 01 better P JjJ a station. When Ihe 
referecoo is to arche«, itzsaybe srtoifJT 

3. The Indian Antiquary VoL XKVJII, p 218 An etude cnlUlei 
•* History of the Babmsni Dynasty by J S Klog, Chap, IS Not*. 
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Bui the author of the Tazkarat ul-Muluh attributes to Mahmu- 
dabad, a few miles away from Ahmedabad, what seems to have been 
said for Ahmedabad. The mistake seems, I think, to have arisen 
from tlie name Bidar, which was another or a former name of 
Mahmudabad. But the fact seems to be that the Bidar is really the 
Badar or Bhadar of Ahmedabad. 

The Bedar referred to here is Bhadar which according to the 
' Tu2uk-i Jehangir is the “ citadel which in the 

ihciloi 7 ^rcrfion country they called Bhadar It 

is called Bhadar after the citadel of Patan or 
Anhilvada, which was originally dedicated to the goddess Bhadra or 
the propitious Kali.* 

But Anqueiirs story, as we will see later on, goes further than 
the siorj’ of the Tazkaraut-uhMuluk whicli says nothing about the 
preliminary love portion of the story of the foundation of the city 
of Ahmedabad. So, the historian referred to by Anquetil may be 
some Ollier writer. 

Mr. Briggs, in Iris cities of Gujarashtra, attributes its found- 
ation to a love episode’ He says: — “The 

^0*'j«a'shtr3*^ legend runs that this spot was the residence 
of a Bhil chieftain, with whose beautiful 
daughter, the Muslim monarch (Ahmad Shah 1 ) became enamoured ; 
his earnest solicitations led her to become a proselyte to his pas- 
sionate vows, and subsequently to his faith, which terminated in the 
scene of their amours being converted into that proud city which 
bears the Hcro-lo\cr’s name’’. 

The place spoken of as “the area of the Three gates” by Briggs in 
his Gtics of Gujarashtra^ seems to be the same as the Tarpulick of 
Fereshta which, as said above by me, seems to be !c piihW ( i. e. 
three Pols ). 

1. Tuzut.-! JabaDgir translated by Rotors and edited by Beverldiia (1909) 
Vol.I.p. 423. 

2. Bombay Gaietteer Vol. IV, Ahmedabad, p. 275. 

3. The Cities of Qujarasbtra, their Topotrrapby and Ilistory illustrated 
in the Joitrsal cf a recent Tonr by H. Q. Briggs ( 1849 ) pp 245-46, • 

4. /fid.r.2C0.11nol3. 

31 (FaihakConi.Vol,l 
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Forbes attributes the foundation of Ahmedabad to Ahmeds 
being "extremely partial to the air and 
^^MVratiTbmaS?'^ Situation of the town of Ycssawul (Ashawul) 
situated on the banks of Sabbermuttce (1412) 

The Mvrat 1 Ahroadi simply says that Sultan Ahmad founded 
the city " being instigated to do $0 by Shaikh Ahmad Khattoo Gunj 
Baksh ’ * Wc read 

Translation — He, at the desire (nikhsat or permission) of 
SliaiUh Ahmed Khutioo Gunj Buksh, the moon of philosopher and 
the sun of the trutliful, ordered the commencement of the auspicious 
foundation of the great city of Ahmedabad » 

Anquetil Du Perron, in bis "Discours Preliminaire' which 

, „ forms the first volume of his Zend Avesu gives 

another story of the foundation of this city 
He says < 

2* Ce Prince cut pour Successeur le Sultan Ahmed, son pent 
fils, qui regni trente un ans et plusieurs mois Ce fut lui qui baiit 
Ahmedibid Voici ce que les Historiens du Pays rapponent de 
1 engine dc cette Ville Le Sultan Ahmed, voyant uo [Our un de 
ses clicvaux Perscs tout en fueur, voulut savoir dou cela veneit 
Un dc ses Officiers lui avoua quil 6tait ipns des charmes dune 
femme Indoue, qui lous les jourse rendoit iune Pagode eloignee 
de quarame-cinq cosses de Patan , qud lallait voir, et reveneir, cn 

1 Has Mala Hindu Acaals of the Province of Ooozerat by Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes new edition by Major Watson ( 1878 ) page 251 

2 James Bird s History of Oniarat (1865) page 187 

3 Mieat t Ahmad PetaianText Part I page 4G 1 6 (Gaekwad Or ental 
Senes Volume XXXIII ) 

4 Zend Avasta Ouvrago de Zoroastre Tome Premier Promiefa Paf* *•' 
P COLXV note 
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quatrc Pehrs ( douzc heurcs ). Le Suitan voulant s’as$urcr dc la 
\eriie du fait, fit donner un ch^val a cet Officer, et monta /ui-mcme 
sur un autre : : 1 s arriverent a U Pagode, ils rrouverent la femme 
Jndoue. Tandis qu’Ahmed confid^ott Ic Pajs, il apper^ut un 
Jidvre qui se battoit centre uii chien de cliasse. Jugeant par-la que 
cette terre devoir produire des guerriers., 11 y batit, a quarante cosse 
de Patan, une Ville qui fut appellee de son nom, Ahmadabid 
( c’esi-d-dire Alrnud a rendu ce lieu ferltle^ m le hen ftriiU d’ Ahmed ). 
Cette Ville devint dans la saite la CapUale duGuzarate ; elle a mcme 
donne son nom a IaPro\ince: elle esi situcee a Mngt-trois degres, 
trente-deux minutes de latitude septemrionalc, ct quarantc cmq 
licucs de Surate, selon Mandeflo ( Voy. des Indcs p. 130 )> ^ S6 
cosses, selon Thevenoi ( lib. cit- p. 20 ). Une Inscription Persanne 
fixeja construciion du Masdjed d’Ahmadabad al’an de I’Hcgirc 810 
( de Jesus-Christ 1407 ) & cclle de la Ville, a Tan dc THagtre 812 
( de Jesus-Christ 1409)”. 

I give below my version of AnquetiPs above passage, as given 
by me in ray paper on Anquciil.* 

*‘Aaquettl gives the foJIouing story about the foundation of 
the city of Ahraedabad, whose king ruled over Surat. The first 
Mahomedan ruler of Gujarat tvas Mouzafarkhan, who had rcceU-cd 
the govemmbnt of the country from Emperor Firouz. On the 
death of Firouz, he became independent from the Mogul throne, 
and his successors continued so till the time of Akbar. His capital 
was at Pitan. After a reign of ii years he vs as succeeded by his grand- 
son Ahmed. This prince, one day, saw a Persian horse all per- 
spired. On inquiry, one of hb officers made the following confes- 
sion : — At a place about 45 kosh from Patan there lived a Hindu v\ o- 
man with whose beauty he was enchanted. She went to a temple 
every day; and ibe officer had gone to see her wheji she aJtendcd the 
temple. He returned within 4 /r/jwj, i. e 12 hours and so, the 
horse which took him there was all perspired. The king liked to 
satisfy himself about the truth of ilus statement. He went with the 
officer to the place and saw the Hindu damsel. When looking at 

1. “ AoquetU Du Perron of Fans. lodlhassteD blm ( 1755-60 ). Jour. 
B. B. R A. 8. Vol. XXIV, pp. 333-5?. Vide joy " Acquetll Dn Perroa 
and Das^sr Dar&b*'pp. 
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the town, he jaw a hare iighting with -i hunting dog He was 
sttuck. with this sight and thought, that such a place must pioduct 
warriors So he founded a city on the place — about 40 losh from 
Patan -and named it Ahmcdabad after his own name It then be- 
came the capital of Gujarat Anqueiil says, that a Persian inscrip 
non gives the date of the construction of the Masjid of the city as 
1407 A D ( Sio Hijri ), and tlie date of the construction of the cit} 
as 1409 ( 813 H ) Anquetil gives a short account of the kings of 
Ahmedibad up to the time of Akbar, and of the Soiibadars under 
Akbar and lus successors up to the time of Mahomed Sliali He 
also gives an account of the family and principal officers of Nuam 
ul Moulk He then describes the 23 Souba^ of Hmdustamndgnes 
a list of 61 emperors, beginning with Pethara Kija ol Delhi in the 
r2ih century and ending with Shah Jahan Sane in about 1761 ’ 

According to this account, it was a love-story that took Ahmed 
to the city and it was the daring feat of a hare tint led him to liU 
the place and to found a new city there 
II 

This story of the foundation of Ahmedabad is given by 
Anquetil Du Perron lias 1 parallel m the 

A Farslielio Acq^tli i^gendarv story of the foundation of tie 
Du perron s story ,, l- 

city of Vijajanagar’ I he story as given by 
Robert Sewell, on the imbonty of the Portugue c chronicler 
Nuniz, runs thus*— 

"The King ( King Deorao ) going one diy a hunting, as was 
often his wont, to a mountain on the other 
ftoJlff/cSdaS siileofllicrurerofNagumcljm, Mlicre no» « 
0/ Vtjavanagara the city of Btsnaga — which at tint time was a 
desert place in which much hunting took place, and which the I lOg 
nad reserved for his own amusement— being in it with his dogs and 
appurtenances of the chase, a bare rose up before him, w hicii in 
stead of fleeing from the dogs, ran towards them mil bit them all, 
so that none of them dared to go near it for the harm tliat it did 
them And seeing this, the King, astonished at so feeble a ihiog 
biting dogs winch had already caught for him i tiger and 1 hon, 

1 Tba atory i" quoted in bis Begicslnfis of Vijayenagaf* Ulslory ^ 
ibe Rev H Hera* S J,M A pp 1 5 
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)udgeJ It to be not really a hare but more likely some prodigy , and 
he at once mraetf back to the city of ^^agumliyra And amving at 
the river, he met a hermit who was walking along the banl , a man 
holy among them, to whom he told what had happened concerning 
the hare And the hermit wondering at it, said to the King that he 
should turn back with him and show him the place where so mar% el 
lous a thing had happened , and being thtre, the hermit said that the 
King ought in that place to erect houses m which he could dwell, 
and build a city, for the prodigj meant that this would be the 
strongest citj in the world, and that it would never be captured by 
his enemies, and would be the chief city m the kingdom And so 
the King did, and on that very day began work on his houses, and 
he enclosed the city round about , and that done he left Nagumdym 
and soon filled the new city with people " ( Vide Sewell s A For- 

gotten Empire, p 295-300 ) 

According to Father Heras, the above story about Vijayanagara 
*‘is also repeated with some slight difference m 
Kolar district md 
another m the Nellore district ”* Father Heras 
gives the stories as given in these inscriptions and then compares all 
the three stones together, naming them as Nu (Nuniz), K (Kolar) 
and Nc (Nellore ), from ilie person and places associated with the 
stories He tiien compares them and sijs of the two inscriptions, 
tliat ihcj “setm to be a fabrication * and very properly adds that 
"Aclouiii Nu, ( Nuniz ), though sometimes more word), is never 
iheless more sober than the other two ^ 

Ihen coming to the dates of the three accounts, he sa)s that 
Numiz’sa^-count *‘secms to have been written in the first half ofilie 
XVIth ccniury”^ and thinks that the other two ‘accounts K and 
Nc wcic written somewhat afterwards”* He then concludes 


1 Ibid r 2. 

3, Ibid j i 
3. Ibid P 8 
i Ibid P 8 
3 Ibid r 8 
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that “ the three laounts have no 'tuthonty at all and are to be 
rejected by impartial lusiorj ’ ' Father Heras then quotes 
Mr Sey^ell* who says “This^me tale is told by many kin^s 
and chiefs m Sputhern India ’ ’ 


The story pf the city of Ahmedabad is said to ln%e occurred m 
the b^mning of the 15 th century A c and the 
older ^and fuU^ iccoupi of NuDiz about Vijiyanagara seems, as 
said by Father Heras, “ to have been written 
in the first half of the XVIth century’ So, of the lao 
schools of the Anthropologists in the matter of the growth and 
spread of beliefs, stones, symbols customs etc — the Diffusionists 
and the Evolutionists — this story connected with the boldness and 
courage of a hare, seems to illustrate the theory of the Diffu 
Eionisls It IS quite possible, that the spry about Ahniedabad being 
older, u Ins passed from North to the South, from Gujarat to 
Madns The story as given by Anquetjl Du Perron is fuller and 
older tlnn the other versions of the Ahmedabad story These later 
versions have omitted the earlier pansofthelove-episodc 


The fiver, on w htch Ahmedabid stands, is known as Sibnr 
mutiee In Fenshta’s History, as tranilated 
“'tod by Briggs (Vol IV, p 14), it is nlso "Site 

muue" But in the Bombay Edition of 
Fenshta's History and pan (Jald duyum p 185 ) I find it 
Sanbehri Briggs, in his “Cities of Gujarashtra gives 11 as 

Sahermatyi or ** Saharmali (iitlgare Sabarmaty) — frequently 
confounded with Saraswati the Arethurat of Gujarat* ' 


1 Ibid p 8 

i ‘ Sewell A Forgotten Empire ,p299 3 
3 ■* Eegloning of Vijapaosgars History ,p 9' 

•4 The Cities of Gujaraahira tbeir Topograj hy and History itlustralsd 
in the Journal of the recent tour by II O Eriggs ( I8S9 ) r 
5, Afethnra was “one of the Nereids and the nynuh of the fatncci 
fountain of Arothosa in the island of OrtipgiB near Syraoosa 
3 Ibid page 203 
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We thus see that in one of the lithographed editions of 
Ferishta’s History, the name of the river is not Saburmati but' it is 
something like Sanhari. Briggs in his Cities of Gujarashtra gives 
the name as Saburmati and says that it is an ordinary form ofSabur* 
mutti. I beg to suggest that, just as Ahmed gave the name Ahmeda- 
bad from his name to the city ^’hich, or a part of which, was once 
known as Asawal, so he gave to the river the name of Sabarmutii in 
place of its older name which was something like SahermUiii. He 
gave it that name from the Gujarati word Sabar ( ) or Sambat 

C ^ri*fr) which is the name of a kind 'of elk. It is Sans. (Shambara) 
( )• Another great probability may be that the tiver was callell 

Sabarmuiti from old on account ‘of its tanks being possibly a hunt 
of Sabar br elk, ' ‘ 



RFMAINS 01 A PRDIISTORIC CIVILISATION IN THE 
GAKGETIC VAI-Lny — m Pnoressop Dr. A B\NEKji-StsTHr, 
M K, D. miL. ( OxON. )j PnortssoR or Sansrpit, Patkv 
Courcr, Pstsa, 


M.itln)r.1 on the Jumnn has an ancient history. “The Yadiis ol 
Gujirai came from hiathuri”* : and Ihc Yadus are mentioned re- 
pe.'itedly in the Rg\eda (i. io8, 8, etc.): Mathnrt occnpies a piomi* 
nent position in the Purtnas,* .ind the Hpics’. Brahman, Buddhist 
.'ind Jain traditions ahouiid In Mathur.l.< A large number of archaic 
terracottas attest the Prc-Miutj'an culturc*le\ els at .Mathura. Some 
of these ( only divine and human or semi human types omitting ah 
reference to those of animals ) hate been described fairly adequatel} 
byAnanda K. Coomaraswamy, in ''Archaic Indian Terracottas” 
published in “IPCK” (Jahrbuch FOf Pra-Hisiorischc and Rthno* 
graphische Kunst, 1528 ) pp. 64-76, Plates 1-7, A fresh horde has. 
bceu discot ered in the bed of the river Jumna adjacent to the site tra- 
ditionally assigned to the ancient citadel of Karhra the Asura chiefs 
They will be referred to In the course of the present discussion 
nvtinly for the purpose of comparisoo and contrast. 

Bux.nr Is another site of similar antiquity, but, unlike MatharS, 
was •anhnO’svn to archaeologists bcfoic the present writer c'lcavited 
the site at the instance of the Goteroraent of Bihar and OrisRi, m 
ipay. The finds are now located in the Patna Museum Buvtr Ha!!, 
and a short description of some of the antiquities Is given m Appeo* 
dix A. In letter No. 937-4070, dated the 15th May 1929 froui tlic 
Offg. Director General of Archieology in India, to the Secrctarj to 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, Piitna, 
the Government of India have decided to undertake cxcivatlons at 
Ruxar on a scale proponionate to its importance. 


1 . Cnmb, Ihst, ln<l Vol, 1, p 274. 

2. PaTglter, ylnc Ind Htst Trodt<ion,x>. 171 ; BrofimapHrat?®. 5< 
3 JJarivamSci, Oi, 5l6i Uop^la’n Tie Great Epico/ IndiaV 395 n.J. 

4. Lahlan‘’lttra, cd Leumaon.pp 21-2, RnpsoD, .-Inr Jvd ,P 

5. J^i/Q^o.Cowell, Vol. IV,!*? 50-S2« 
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I. SITE. / . . h . ^ ' ; 

“Baxar (in the district of Sliakibad, Bihar and Orissa ) is slid 
to hate been the home of many of the authors of the Vedic hymns 
and to have been called originally i. e,, the womb or 

origin of the Vedas. Local tradmon derives the nime of the town 
from a tank near the temple of Gaurmmkara which was originally 
called aghsar or effacer of sin, but in course of time came to be 
called haghsar, . The story runs that a ffi or sage, called Bbdsira, 
having transformed himself into a tiger to frighten the r/* 
Darvasas of whom he was jealous, was doomed by the latter to retain 
that form for ever.' He was restored to his original shape by bathing 
in the holy tank of aghsar and then worshipping Gauriiamkara, and 
in commemoration of this event the spot was called F^iglsrasara ,or 
Baghsar i. e, , the tiger tank. Buxar is an old Brahmanical site and 
various parts of it have ancient names such as Rameivara, Vi 4 v 3 - 
m‘ura-ki israraa and Paraiurima but it has few remains of archaeo- 
logical interest.* *" - Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers^ Sbahabid 
( O ^Malley and James), p. 165, 

The above statement ( 1924) did not take into consideration 
tlie full significance 6f recent discoveries in the Indus Valley which 
have modified our notions bf the. so-called Brahmanical sites in 
India. ^ Excavations ha\e brought to light copious remains of 
archaeological interest so long hidden underground. Bui the 
association with Yiiv.imiira was a landmark. It revealed glimpses 
of a pre-Aryan Asura stronghold and the youthful Rama’s exploits 
against them to safeguard VisvJmitra’s sacrifices, as described in the 
RSmayana, BalakSnda, Sargas 19* 25 and 2(>.* 

The site at Buxar is an extensive mmlnd about a quarter of a mile 
m length, rising about 30 feet from the present level of tlie town, and 
52 feet from the bed of the Ganges. As the river is cutting into the 
northern bank, portions of the mound which is situated on the 
nortliern bank facing the district of Billia m the United Provinces 
actually overhang the Ganges in imposing masses; cf. Plate I. Preli- 


1 . Sarga 14, 30-31 ; *' Ata ovo oa caDtavyaui T51ak3yS ranaili yatahi 
STabShubilamSsritya jablmSih dua^aeSrigTm 30'* ti 
UanniyogSdimam deiaili kuru nlskavlakadi punab i 
Kfthi kalcidtmaiii derail) iakto bySgaoturnTdraatb 31 n 
31 { Pathak Com Vol ) 
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m’mary operations were confined to the outijing spur opposite the 
Buxar fort standing on a high bluff and effectually commanding 
the reaches of the river. Reconnoitring and surface explotauQu 
were carried on along the continuation of the escarpement both to 
the right and the left revealing the outer wall of the dty. 
Burrowing underground from the present surface level uneanhed 
the Maurj'an stratum about 35" below, with contemporary brick 
structures and terracotta including a seal inscribed in Aiokan 
Brahml and in pure Magadhi reading - Sadak[n\ila ; cf. plate II.‘ 

Below this level, down to the bed of river, 52" from the 
present surface, were laid bare the remains of a finely-built city of 
the chalco-Iiihic period, and beneath this city, layer after layer of 
earlier structures, erected successively on the ruins of their pre- 
decessors. 

Of the various objects found, only a few representative typesof 
terracotta are discussed in the following pages, 

BUXAR TERRA COTTA 

Indian Terracottas may be studied under wo broad divisions: 

I. Prehistoric: II. Pre-Maurya. 

Under division I may be placed the following groups : 

1. Bu«r ; (a) Highly developed- nos. 1-21, 

( b ) Crude- nos. 1-4. Sumerian affinity. 

2. Mahcn]odaro& Harappa: Crude Sumerian affinity. 

Described by Sir John Marshall in A. S. I. , A. R. , 
1523-45 pi. xxj, and 1924-25, pis. xxii, xxviijia 
the lUustr. pi. Load. News, Sept. 20 and Oct. 4, 
1924, Pebr. 27, 1926, and ]an. 192S. 


2. Tho JogltnSrB ioRcriptlon of ^utanai:a ( of Pischel, Sitwnaiborloht* 
Preuss At. d W. 1906. 8 489 ff ; aod J B 0. B S. . 1923. PP *73 93) is 
In puro MSgadhI of thegrammanaDS.The {ascribed glass seal of Patos 
(of J. B O. R 8 , 1924, pp. 189-93), and the Buiar terracotta seal 
no tomprebenswe point to tlie preTalenoe ot tt«*s 
Usgadhl charaterletlos In the Maurvan epoch. 




Iii'^ap(a)Ko G Terracotta recnalo Eigort from Buxar 
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minary operations were con6ned to the outing spur opposite the 
Buxar fort standing on a high bluff and effectually commanding 
the reaches of the river. Reconnoitring and surface exploration 
were carried on along the continuation of the escarpement both to 
the right and the left revealing the outer wall of the city. 
Burrowing underground from the present surface level unearthed 
the Maury'an stratum about 35" below, with contemporary brick 
structures and terracotta including a seal inscribed in Aiokan 
Brahml and in pure Magadhi reading cf. plate U.* 

Below this level, down to the bed of river, 52" from the 
present surface, were laid bare the remains of a finely-built city of 
the chalco-lithic period, and beneath this city, layer after lajer of 
earlier structures, erected successively on the rums of their pre- 
decessors. 

Of the various objects found, only a few representative typesof 
terracotta are discussed in the following pages. 

BUXAR TERRA COTTA 

Indian Terracottas may be studied under two broad divisions ; 

I. Prehistoric: II. Pre-Maurya. 

Under division I may be placed the following groups : 

1. Buxar : (a) Highly developed- nos. 1-21, 

(b) Crude- nos. 1-4. Sumerian affinity. 

2. Mahenjodaro & Harappa; Crude Sumerian affinity. 

Described by Sir John Marshall in A. S. I. , A. R. » 
1923-4; pi. xxj, and 1924-25, pis. xxii, xxvii;in 
the Illustr. pi. Lond. News, Sept. 20 and Oct. 4, 
1924, Pebr. 27, 1926, and Jan. 1928. 


2 . The JogTmSrS ioficriptlon of dotanokS ( of. Plsohel, SitJungiherioht* 
Preuss Ak d. W. 1906. 8 489 ff , and J, B. O R 8 , 1923. pp.273-93) Is 
ID pure MSgadhT of the grammarlaos The Inscribed glass aeal ot Patna 
(of J.B O.R 8 ,1924.pp. 189-93). and the Buxar terracotta seal 
though not BO oomprefaenslTe point to the praratenoe of that* 
MDgadhI oharateristics In tho MaunraQ epoch. 



Baxar (a) Ko. C Terracotta Female figure from Bu\ar. 





851 A. bansrji-Sabtsi ;3Eemaissim the basoetio Valley IV.3 

3. MathurJ r (a ) Highly developed- 

( b ) Crude- Sumejiaji aBnity. 

Described by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in IPEK 
Qahrbuch Fflr Prahistorische und Ethnographtsche 
Kunst, 1528- ‘Archaic Indian Terracottas', 'pp. 64- 
76, Tafel 1-7. Cf. new discoveries in the attached 
plate. 

Under division II are included : 

( i ) Tarila- A. S. I. , A. R., xiv', pi. ix ; iyip-20, 
pi. li; 1920*21, pi. xvi. 

( ii ) Safikisa- Ibid., n, p. 29 and pi. ix. 

( iii ) Bhua-Ibid. , 1911-12, pi. xxii. 

(iv) Basarh-Ibid. 1903-4, pi. xxxix; I9r3-i4,pls. 

xUii-xiv. 

( v) Besnagat- Ibid. 1913-14. 

( vi ) Nagarf- Ibid. , Mimoire No. 4, 1920. 

(vii ) Kosim - Ibid. , 1913-14, ph J», c. 

(viii) Pitiliputra. , Ibid. , 1915-16, Pt. 1 , p. 14; 

1917-18, Pt. I, p. 27, pi, xvi. 
■Hjc finds of the excavation in 
1926-27 have not yet been made 
public, but the present writer has 
smdied them in the Patna Museum. 

The Maurya and Suftga ( 4th-ist centuries B. C. ) represent a 
transition from the older series in clay to the earliest stone sculp- 
tures, The deierioraiion was pracually complete during the Kusi- 
na, Gupta and mediaeval period. It seems now an imperative fact 
that all civilization — the total and traditional heritage, w’ould fall 
away immediately and completely should a thoroughgoing forgetful- 
ness, an overwhelming amnesia and profound oblivion overtake 
humanity or a part of it. 

In tbe present paper, only human figures and figurines from 
Buxar arc discussed. ^ Bricks, potteries ( painted and otherw’ist ), 
faien«, animals, plaques, and seals etc. , ( Plate IV ( a ), ( b ), ( c ), 
^d)] support the views expressed herein. The chalcolithic site at 
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Busans jaft below tlie present lc\ el of the wound which usuuated 
on the north bank of the Ganges in 35* N and 85° 58 E It is to 
thisday^ pointed out as the seal of Tapika, the female Asura chiefs 
stronghold,* in the immediate vicinity of Visvamitras hermitage 
which IS still known as Caritra\ana * Both to the east* and west 
are various sites of earliest Pauranic and Asura antiquitj ♦ 

BUXAR TERRACOTTAS 

1 (a) All the examples are female — except one ( now in the 
Patna Museum ) representing a mate dwarf strongly reminiscent of 
the Astarte plaque cf the ithipliilhe dwarf tjpe with bent kneeson 
Babjloman cylinders, Contencau, % 8, 24, 25 

The finished typ 4 comprises iwo groups (i) oval face (11) 
round face 

Charactensucs ( i ) the features ate adequately represented ( 11 ) 
no pan of the face is separately made, ( m ) the hair is worn in a 
variety of elaborate arrangement, (,iv ) the c>es are oval and the 
eyehds drooping, ( v) heav) and otnamcmal eamngs ate worn fvi) 
the forehead IS encircled by a wreath of flowers ( e g, fig li), w 
aiiara(e g ,fig ly), (vn) the head surmounted by head dresses 
The head-dresses are surprisingly varied and elaborate, the two 
principal kinds, consisting either of aiuched stamped rosettes ( figs 
13 , 13, 14, 16, 17, 20 ), or developed into two high smooth horns 
dike volutes (figs 1, 15), these smooth horns like volutes ate 
known also from Harappa 

The face appears to have been pressed m a mould and ts te 
presented in full relief. 

The 1 ov’al fitce 12 ) lias an intriguing smile the round 
( figs 1 S> 20 ), a stTiinge far off loOk and a disturbing lovclfhess 


1 T>e canal Tboti NslS bears her Dams 

2 For legend see QazetUer 39Zi, p 163 

3 AbalySstbSna of B^mSyatia sargas 23-35 

4 Oldham, Buebfln^n e Sbababad Jonroal p 12 ( 4 ) SS3, 179 
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Made m a pleasant red clay, these archaic specimens represent 
the sophisticated elegance of Indian terracotta in the third or second 
millennium b. c. 

r. (b 7. The cruder types ( figs. 2, 3 3 highly characteristic 
of the Mahenio-Dard and Sumerian types.* ' 

Characteristics : ( i ) the eyes are Urge and round, ( u ) the 
nose is prominent, and formed by pinching the clay together 
forming a projection continuous with the forehead, ( iii ) the lips 
are thick, ( iv ) the breasts are large and separately affixed'. ' Fig. 4 
supports a child at the. breast. The earrings are “like that of the 
later pre-Maurj’an figures, and of some Mesopotamian types". * The 
nose resembles ancient Chaldean and jElamiie types.* In the treat- 
ment of the nose, this type may be assigned to some part of the 
second millennium b. c. 

"Culture Sequence : * 

These two strata of terracotta in the Gangetic valley, preceding 
the primitive stone Yaksas of the 4th century b. c., point to the 
pre-Aryan cuUufe<urrents. As regards the respective ages of these 
currents, it is significant that “the completely modclJed figure 
comes then figures with a moulded face, and finally the 
completely moulded relief plaque; it is the reverse of what might 
have been expected and of whar actuaUy occurs Jn Babylonia" . * 



APPENDIX A 


List of antiquities' by Dr. A. Baner)i'Sastti, Professor, Patw 
College, excavated from Buxar, and exhibited in the Buxar Hall 
Patna Museum. They have been marked as BR. in the Museum 
Catalogue. 


Serial 

No. 

Description of the objea 

j Depth . 

1 Fmd- 
spot 

Remarks 

I 

A' fragment of brownish glazed 
pottery with decoration on the 
outside. 

1 52* 

River- 

side 

PJalelV 

2 

A crude black terracotu animal 
with three legs, (probably a 
horse ). 

)• , 


" 

3 

1 

1 

A terracotta elephant with three | 
legs broken. Head is orna- 
mented with incised marks 
Very crude shape. 


i 


4 ; 

Lower portion of a terracotta 
figurine with rectangular marks ' 
on it. Head broken. 

” 

1 

1 

i 

5 

1 

An earthen pot of red earth, with i 
a narrow neck, but wide 
mouth, broken at its rim. 

>» 

1 

1 ’ 

1 

1 


6 

A small earthen pot of red earth 
with wide mouth, broken at its 
rixQ. 

>> 

" 

1 

7 

A pointed terracotta object with 
narrow neck with a circular 
depression at one of its ends. 

1 


Cult 


1, Onlf repreaent&tlra t7p«9 of homan and animal figure* *r® de*orIb*d 
la the ehore Uit. 




Buxar phto IV ( o ). Biixai plato V. Plato II, Iiis'iibed Tciracutla Seal 
\Mtli Brabmi Sv-iipt of omI Cen. B. 0. Patna Mu'cnm. 
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Serial 
No. j 

Description of the object 

8 

A black terracotta head having 
circular incised mark at its 
fiat end. 


A terracotta bead having a circular 
depression at its fiat end. 

10 

A black terracotta object with 
ribbed side. 

II 

A terracotta seal of black earth * 
legend Sadafa[na]sa, slightly 
broken at the side. 

12 

A terracotta broken object having 
two hom-like projections ana 
two marks of a leaf and a 
wheel mark oa one side. Jr is 
of a red clay. Part of a bigger 
ob)e«. 

n 

A terracota round and elongat- 
ed object of peculiar shape hav- 
ing small projeaions on one of 
its faces ( probably some fruit). 


An earthen object probably a 
small representation ofa square 


Script (a Aiokft 
BrShmlofSrd. 
cen B.C Us- 
gadbi Frkt 


Cult object 
Plate V. 


15 A red terracotta head of decorat- 

ed toy ram with one hom 
broken, bole at neck and sides. 

16 Lower portion of a terracotta 

figurine ( probably Ndginl ) 
having incised circular, oblique 
and straight marks on front and 
with only one leg marked in 
wo projections at the feet, to 
' make it stand. 


Symbolical fa* 
preseotatioa 
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Serial 

No. 

Description of ilie object 

Depth 

Find' 

spot 


17 

' A middle portion of a lerracotta' 
' figurine (probably Nagini) Iiav- 
1 ing incised circular o^iqueand 

1 straight maths on front. Head 

1 and legs are missing. 

52' 

River- 
side 1 


18 

! A big terracotta head of a female 

1 (?) figure with a crescent 
mark on its forehead- Of 
crude t\orkmanship. 

•* 



1 

Plaque of a teracotu head of a 
female figurine with marks for 
hair on her head, with elongat- 
ed ear pendants. Projection 
below neck for fixing the upper 
portion with the body. Back 
conave.Of crude workmanship. 




1 

20 i 

A terracotu female fi^rioe wdth 
a child sucking her breast, wdth 
circular ear ornaments, on 
stand. Kight hand and right 
portion of her stand are miss- 
ing. Of crude w orkmansbip. 

1 


JPSii.cP e(t. 

21 : 

A headless terracotta female 
figurine with necklace and on 
stand. Both the hands and legs 
ate missing. Of crude work- 
manship. 

** 

ft 

Fuftboie**’’’ 

flf.cb»anaTir» 

1 E!*- 

tnflow ofllifl 
da 

phy); cic«; 

22 , 

13 

A headless terracotu female 
figurine with stand. Both the 
hands and legs ate missing. Of 
crude workmanship. 

A torso of a female figure wiili 
very prominent breast. Of 
crude workmanship. 


» 

rery 

' Intffao tealf 
lure* So**®-*' 
the 

yakdK inJ 
A, Cff » 
BhMhvttCB" 
olnebsm. k 

PI .\xxn « 

1919 W.pSOl 
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M 


1 

j Depth 

Ond- 

spot 

Remarks 

24 

A torso of a terracotta female 
figurine with heavy necklace 
and a portion of hra ( neck 
ornament ) between her breast 
hanging from right to left. Of 
crude workmanAip. 

52' 

River- 

side 


25 

A terracotta bust of a female 
figurine v.ith heavy ear orna- 
ment of circular design. With 
six holes on head. Of crude 
workmanship. 



! 

26 

A crude terracotta bust of a 
female fi^rine w’lth traces of a 
child sucking her breast, with 





one ear ornament. 





Broken portion of a terracotta 
animal figure having a ribbed 
ornament on the back. 


1 


28 

A terracotta female figure and 
having an elaborate and beauti- 
ful bead dress with heavy ear- 
ring containing round pen- 
dants. Necklace with circular 
floral decoration. Both the 
hands, right leg, half of the left 
leg and the stand are mbsing. 1 


1 

Portho elabo- 
rate bleornate 

1 type of head- 
r dress, of flgrs, 

, 18 and 16 , 

1 IPBK, op. clt. 

29 

A terracotu bust of a female 
figunne having a beautiful flat 
head dress decorated with 
straight line and dots on it, two 
circular ear ornaments and a 
heavy necklace. Braids of hair 
falling on either side of the 
head dress and above the ear 
ornament. Bony check and 
hooked nose. ; 

j 


” i 

1 

The ooiffare of 
hair Is to be 
sharply dif- 
ferentlated 
from annr^T- 
83 , or a cra- 
nial protnber- 
' fioce of Beoh- 
hofer, Em 
Ffeiler^gur 
aus Bodh- 
papa, Jahr 
os. Kunst, 
ToUI, 1925 . 


U [ Patbak Com. Vol. | 
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Serial 
No j 

Description of the obieet 

j Depth 

j Find 
spot 

Remarks 

30 

A terracotta bust of a femile 
figurine having a simple head 
dress and a round necklace ind 
riglit hand up to elbows miss 
mg Bon} cheek, pointed 

nose and thick hps 

52* 

Rucr 

side 


51 , 

1 

1 

A tcrracotii head of female 
figurine with traces of n head 
dress Hair of head arringed 

on either side of the ear deco 
nted ssitli ornaments Peculiir 
ornaments hanging behind her 
ears Long neck 

[ 


Cf Jatlrev 
BUdettflspp*- 
figs 65, 66 

32 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine, with head dress, 
broken, highly finished, with 
hcav} necUace The circular 
ear ornament of the tight ear 
prominent Made of red earth 
Bony cheek, prominent nose, 
broad forehead with high neck ^ 

1 



33 

1 

1 

A terracotta head of 3 female 
figurine with an elaborate head 
dress and floral ear ornament. 
With red wash 


1 


1 

34 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine with peculiar coiffure 
on both sides of her ears 
Wears necklace with star 
marl s and ear ornament Head 
dress missing Bony check, 

1 prominent nose, receding lore 

1 head, long neck 



Cf,co 28. 

35 

A terracotta bust of 1 female 

1 figurine Peculiar head dress 

1 of engraved pattern, with leaf 


1 

, ! 
i 
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9 


Depth 

Find 

spot 

Remarks 


designed ear ornament Heavy 
necklace and circular car pen- 
dants Lower portion of ilie 
bod} with both the hands arc 
missing Bony cheeks, promi 
nent nose, higfi neck 




36 

A teracotia head of a female 
figunne having an ehbonteand 
decorated head dress with hair 
raised in a broad band on the 
head and hanging on either ^idc 
of the ear Traces oi ear orna- 
ments and heavy ear pendants 
Prominent cheek bones, nose 
and long neck 

52' 

River- 

side 

1 

Plate m 

37 

A temti-octi head of a female > 
6gure having an elaborate and 
differently arranged head dress 1 
With heav'} arcular ear oma 
ments Prominent cheek bones, 
nose, long neck and receding 
forehead 



Cf SebXfflf- 
Aadrae Die 
ZuDtt dea al- 
teo Otienta, 
£g 546 

38 

A red and black coloured terra- 
cotta head of a female figurine 
with hair arranged in broid 
band over the head Broad 

band of the bead dress probab 
iy missing Peculiar ear orna 
nienr Prominent bony cheek, 
broad forehead, heavy eyelids, 
pointed nose 




39 

A terracotta bust of 1 female figur 
me having a beautiful ribbed 
cap with head dress over her 
head, with two circular ear 
ornaments and a nedchce nt 
her neck Two hands, lower 


,, ✓ 

Cf the «?n!?a 
of the fiR9 1 ° 
ths IndraesU 
GuhB Bbar 
but same, 

north gatei 
aaaobi. i/asf 
ern Art, vol 
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Serial 
No. 1 

Description of the object 

1 Depth 

Fmd- 

spot 

1 RermrU 


ponion of the body from her 
breast is mis^ng. Features 
slightly different from the 
above figurines. Long neck is 
the only point common. 


i 

1 

1928 . 

40 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine having peculiar 

coiffure and head dress with 
floral decoration. Features in 
common with other female 
figurines in nos. 38-59. 

52* 

I 

1 

1 

River- 

side 


41 

A terracotta head of a female 
figure having a circular head 
dress half of which is broken; 
with hair marks on the fore- 
head. Modelling of the eyes, 
cheek, nose and lips are very 
realistic and beautiful. 





A terracotta bust of a female 
figure having a pointed head ' 
dress with hair flowing to her 
shoulders. Lower portion from 
lier breast is missing. Pecu- 

liarity of the features bony 
cheeks, heavy eye lids, promi- 
nent nose and long nedc. 

1 

1 

1 


43 

A terracotta head of a female 
figure having a projected head 
dress wiih a leaf mark decora- 
tion on it. Features of the 
face - bony cheeks, heavy eye 
lid, long neck. 




44 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine having nicely lied head 
dress with a leaf decoration on 
it. Features of face as in the 

previous figurine. 

}• 
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Serial! 
No. 1 

Desaiption of the object 

j Depth 

Find- 

spot 

Remarks 

4 S 

A tenacotta head of a female 
figure liaving a nicely arranged ' 
head dress and a heavy neck- j 
lace at her neck. Peculiarit}’^ of! 
features in agreement with 
female figurines. 1 

53' 

1 

River- ! 
side 

1 

1 

1 

46 

A broken portion of a terracotta 
torso showing ornament of 
neck and ear. 1 

! 1 

1 


47 

1 

A fragment of terracotta headi 
dress with a decorated wreath 1 
on it. 1 

1 ” 

" 


48 

A broken portion of a terracotu 
plaque with a female figure on 
relief. Probably connectioned 
with some cult purpose.* 





The rest of tbe list is omitted es deeling sritb Meur^aD and post- Man* 
7aQ finds. 





NOTE ON THE MATHURA. INSCRIPTION OF SAMVAT 299 
By Stem Konow, ETimoGRAPmc Museum, Oslo (Norway) 


Most of the dated Brahmv inscriptions from Mathura are referable 
to the Kaniska era, and their chronology is bound up wiih the ques 
tion about the starimg point of that recLoning I am not going lo 
reopen the discussion of that problem I haie nothing to add to the 
remarks in the introduction to my edition of the Indian Kharosthi 
inscriptions in the Corpus Inscnptionum Indicanim, Vol II, Pan I 

Tiiere are, however, two Mathura records which cannot be 
classed witli the rest, via Nos 59 and 78 of Professor Liiders’ List of 
Brahmi Inscriptions ‘ Tiie former is dated m the year 72 or 42 , 
during the reign of the Mahaksatrapa $od1sa, the latter in the year 
299, during the reign of an unnamed Maharaja Rftjatiraja 

The paWography of 5 odasa record shows that it is older than 
Kaniska, and ns date is usually, and no doubt rightly, referred to the 
Vikrama cn The only difficulty with regard to the date is the 
reading of the decimal symbol 

Professor Luders * has maintained that it must be read as 70, 
because the same symbol is used in an inscription belonging to the 
time of Vasudeva, who cannot possibly have been on the throne m 
the forties of the Kaniska era 

Professor Rapson ^ on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
symbol, which Professor Ltiders has aptly described as a St Andrews’ 
Cross, stands for 40 

The usual Brahml symbol for 40 resembles a Brahmi and 
the symbol for 70 a Brahmi p(l, and there cannot be any doubt that 
the & Andrews’ Cross vs a cursive form of one of tliese two signs 
Professor Rapson thinks that there can only be the question of the 
former, because a similar ( but not identical ) cursive symbol for 40 

1 Calcutta 1912 Appendix to Epigraphis Zadica Vol X 

S Bp Ind IX, pp 243il 

3 Indian Studios In Honor of Cbarios RoctweU Lanman, Camhridgs 
Mass., 1929 pp 49ff 
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is known from the coins of the Western K^itrapas, and because he 
“ can hardly believe that it can possibly be a cursive form of 70, 
when it lacks all the traces of the stem bending to the left with ns 
horizontal stroke on the right which are the distinguishing features of 
the ... or of the loop at the base which has taken their place in 
its numismatic representative. ” 

It seems to me that such a development is very' well possible. A 
cursive writing of the bend to the left and the horizontal to the right 
would naturally result in the lower half of a St. Andrews’ Cross, 
and the numismatic variety seems to be derived from such a form. 
In my opinion the Vasude\-a inscription mentioned and published by 
Professor Luders is conclusive. The decimal symbol of that record 
is damaged, and somebody has tried to restore the missing portion 
by adding in pencil a hook turning upwards ” m the rubbing which 
is now our only source. But the greater part of the symbol is per- 
fectly clear and is a distinct St. Andrews’ Cross. The upper angle 
does not in any way remind us of the head of the pla symbol, while 
the head of the ensuing symbol, which stands for 4, is similar to 
BrahmT/n. Even if Professor Rapson were right in assuming chat 
the restorer who added the pencil strokes "felt justified by traces 
visible on the stone but not reproduced in the rubbing", we should 
not be able to account for the shape of the upper portion of the 
symbol. 

I, therefore, think that we must accept Professor Luders’ reading 
ol the St. Andrews’ Cross as 70, and take the Sodasa inscription to 
be dated in the year 72, which, when referred to the Vikrama era, 
would correspond to 15 A, D. 

The inscription of Samvat 299 was first edited by Bilhler *, who 
held that it must be referred to the reign of one of the Kusiiru rulers 
of the Kaniska group. "The type of the characters”, he says, 
fully agrees with that of the numerous native inscriptions of the 
time of the Kushana rule over Mathuttl; and it preserves in the 
broad-backed Ja with the slantingcencra! stroke, and in the tripartite 
subscriptyo, two features which during this period occur only occa- 
sionally for the later ia with the horizontal cross-bar and the tripartite 

l"Acaden3yVo!.49, 2ndJIayl89S.p.367: JRA8. 1886, pp. 578ff. Wiener 
Zeitsohrift far die Runde dee itorceotsndes X, pp. 
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ya. Tliese characteristics, as wH as the general appearance of the 
letters, preclude also the (othertrise possible) assumption that the 
inscription might belong to the lime of a later Kushana King, who 
ruled after Vasudeva and before the conquest of Mathura by the 
Guptas about 400 A. D.” 

BQhler then proposed to explain the dates of the Kanisica era as 
abbreviated, 74 e. g. standing for 274, and refer them and the date 
299 to the same era as the ^odisa inscription and the older scries of 
Kharo§?hI inscriptions, with initial point in the first half of the first 
'century B. C 

Professor R. D. Banerji ‘ does not accept Buhlcr’s dating, because 
the characters of the Inscription arc, in his opinion, distinctly archaic. 
He lays special stress on the archaic features mentioned by Buhlcr, 
■and draws up a useful list, from which we can see that in the inscrip» 
lions of the Kani§ka group the iripanite subscript ya is not, with the 
insignificant exception of two Saroith records, used as the only form, 
the tripartite ya being always found side by side with in “But in 
the inscription of the year 299, in all ases of subscript y<T, the jv is 
fully expressed, t. f., it is tripartite.* 3 n the same way the ardiaic 
Ja is used throughout, while in the Kuiloa records it only occurs 
sporadically, but as such down 10 comparatively late times, e.g., in 
the record of the year 90. 

His conclusion is that “ it is certain that the date 299 must be 
referred to an era, the initial point of which lies in the third or 
fourth centuries before the Christian era. Only two such eras are 
known to have been in actual use in India. The first is the Alaurya 
era which probably was counted from the coronation of Caodragupta 

in or about B. C. 321 The other era is founded by Seleukos 

Nikator in B. C. 313 If referred to the Maurya era, the year 299 

is equivalent to 321 - 399 = 22 B. C., and if referred to the Seleu- 
kidan era it becomes equal to 3 13 - 299 = 1 3 B. C ” 

Now it is a well-known fact that we do not possess the slightest 
scrap of reliable evidence to the effect tliat there ever existed 1 
Maurya era or that the Seleukidan reckoning has, in any period 


1 IcdisQ 190^ pp. SSlt. 
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whitevfeV, beeii’used m India It is of course hbt impossible Ihdt 
some foreign or national secular era tnay have been used ih India 
before the ddvent of thelndo-Sqrthidns, but if such should have been 
the case, ho trace has so far been found. It js only in the old 
Kharosihi inscriptions of ihe Indo-Scythian period that v.’e, for the 
first time, are faced with a secular era in India, and every theory 
which operates with secular eras is based not on facts, but on 
conjecture. 

If, however. Professor Banerji is right in his opinion that the type 
ofthe characters used in the MathUi^ in^criptloh of the year 259 
makes it impossible to refer it to the time of the KusSna rulers of the 
Kauiska gtoup, we should have to admit that here we have a certain 
piece of evidence showing the etistenCe of an older secular era. It 
therefore becomes necessary to cxairtine his afgumehts. 

It will be seen from what has been said above that Bilhlet, 
whose mliilidte knbwledge of Indian Patuography nobody Would be 
prepared tb question, had no objection to referring our inscription 
to the time of Vssudeva. And It seems to me that the general type 
of the characters agrees v\ ell with such a dating. If wfe compare, 
e. g., the Mathuril inscription of the year 80 » without gOibg into 
details, we are at once struck by the great similarity. But we cartriot 
rest content at this first impressiont 

Before pioceeding futtbet it may be useful to quote some bf 
Buhler’s remarks about the Brahmi of the Kusana period, i. e., after 
the accession of Kaniska, from his Indian Palroography § 19 ; 

“ In spite of great variations in the single letters, which Occa- 
sionally exhibit the more modem forms in the older inscriptions and 
the earlier forms of the Northern Ksattapa type m the later docu- 
ments, the alphabet possesses a very characteristic appearance, and 
nobody who once has seen the squat and broad letters of the Kusand 
period will ever make a mistake by assigning them to other times. 

As regards the details, the following innovations deserve special 
mention ; ... (2) The bar denoting the length of A is attached low 

1 The only instance which inlgbt be quoted is the well'knowD Fialo com 
According to Cunningham, Kumismatic Chronicle llTew Series Tt, 1675, 
p, 2, however, this piece was found 'somewhero in Central Asia.' Cod 
we bare no right to assume that Plato ruled in India. 

i yip.Iud.I,S92andFlatelto 24. 
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do-wn ; ... (6) The ihn ...U mostly tnangular below ; ... (9) The 
lower end 0/ ///j ... is drawn further to the right, and the bulge on 
the right becomes larger j ...(1 1) The horizontal stroke of m is curbed 
... or looped ... ; ...(ij) The ta is occasionally rounded on the left... 
the Visarga first appears in these inscriptions ... " 

An examination of the plate published by Professor Banerji; l.c. 
p. 66 , shows that the details mentioned above are found In out 
inscription. 

Old forms are found in the first four lines of the record ; cf. the 
initial ua and especially the ya and the Professor Banerji is, 
however, if his plate is reliable, mistaken when he says that the sub- 
script is always tripartite, for in rnnhavirasyit, 1.2, we have the 
later tripartite form. If we compare the Sodasa epigraph of the year 
72, we find further Indications of a later age : both ya and h ate 
more advanced ] ka has the bent bar w'hich is, it is true, already 
occasionally found in Kyatrapa records, but not in the Sodlsa ioscrip' 
tlon;/a has the rcctillnc.ir instead of the curved shape, which we 
find in the older epigraph, and the same is the case with #;w. 

With regard to the remaining details we may note the long 
with the bar attached low down. In drahalvanam \, t, 
[iljrabiJ/ayaMw 1. 4 ; the triangular base of iba in OkbiJni^je and 
1. 3 ; the typical Kujina da in divase\.2, Sli’adinasyih 
defalnlam 1. 5 ; the curved bottom-stroke of na in ildhana 
1 . I, Ujha»ik&)e I. 3, ^ivadimsya and aralaiiyainne 1 . 4 ; the rounded 
va in svarvacchararvate 1 . 1, svaivikshtmgfni) 1 . 3, Sliadiiiasya 1 . 4 
devahtlain 1. 5, side by side with the angular va in svarvalfdhanli 
Mlvanam 1 . i, divase and inaljdvirasya 1. 2, {svayvihahhaglni I. 3 > 
the visarga in tleh, i, e., etaih 1 . 4, though Professor Banerji takes the 
two dots after le as a stop, because two short strokes are used to 
mark a stop after the symbols of the date. 

Attention may also be drawn to the extreme inconsistency and 
inaccuracy in fonns such as irdfeind for stdhSna, svate for iate 1. *» 
svOvila for iaviki 1. 3 j svarva for sarax, araMtvaiiainiorarahaulsnam, 
siarvacclmra^ox sa})}vacc)MTaznii svate fox i, svetvika for Ssviki 

1 . 3 vita for dhita I. 3 ; ildhana SrabSlvauavi for siddhamm arahanis- 
tiam and imthmjasya nijatirajasya for imUrajasya rdjaiirajasya 1. 1, 
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arahdio tmfavirds)a for arahalo tnabdvirasya I. 2 , blxigUti., for hhagini.* 
1. 3, ^irilxisya ^ivSdUiasya ior Strihisya ^ivadinasya and araltdlnatyal^ne 
slh^pU[A] for arahanldyatane stf^pita 1 . 4 ; to the form svarvacchara i. e. 
satInwcJxira, which also occurs in the Sarnith inscription of A^va- 
ghosa of the year4i * and in the Pabhosa epigraph of the year 10 of 
Udaka % instead of the usual savatsara, and, finally, to the curious 
shape of the symbol for 9. 

On the whole it seems to me that there caunot be any doubt that 
Buhler was right in his estimate of the period to which our record 
belongs, and Professor Banerjt has not, in my opinion, been able to 
prove his different theory. 

In such circumstances the question about the era remains open. 
We cannot any more accept Bflhleris view that the same era is used 
in the old Kharo|thi insaiptions, the^dasa record and the epigraphs 
of the Kaniska period. The Amohlol tablet cannot, e, g>, be referred 
to the same era as the Patlka copper>pIate, and the theory of omitted 
hundreds is not likely to be revived. 

On the other hand no serious objeaion on be raised against 
referring the date of our inscription to the era which is used in the 
old Kharo§thI inscriptions of the Sakas and early Ku§anas. Whether 
we have to do with a Saka reckoning or with a Parthian era, it is 
certain that it was used by Saka rulers in India, and we know from 
the inscriptions on the Mathuru capital and from the ^odasa records 
that Sakas held sway in Mathura at an early date. The use of the 
old reckoning long after the introduction of the Kaniska era has, as 
I hope to have shown In my edition of the Indian Kharo?thi inscrip- 
tions, its parallels in the North-west, where pafsograpbical consi- 
derations make it impossible to refer the dates of the Loriyan Tangai, 
the Jamalgarhi, the Hasbtnagar and the Skarah Dheri inscriptions to 
eras such as the Seleukidan or the hypothetical Maurya reckoning. 

1 , therefore, think that we must accept Bilhleris theory in so far 
as he assumes the same era in our record and e. g. in the Patika 
plate of the reign of King Moga, dated in. Sam. 78, which would 
then be 2J2 years older. 
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I shall not here tr> to add to m> discussion of the epoch of 
tbs era m the edition of the Indian Kharosthl inscriptions, which has 
notj m my opinion, been invalidated by Professor Rapson’s adverse 
cntic^m ’ I shall only add that, according to the chronology 
adopted as a working hypothesis m my edition, our record would 
belong to A D 45, corresponding to the jear 88 of the Kaniska 
era, and the MahSraja RajStifiija would be Visudeva, the Kui^na 
Emperor. 



aSOKAN notes — BY PRor. D. R. BiJASOARkAR, m. a., rli. d., 

F. A. S. B. 


1 Dhaiimacarona lo R£, IV’. 

This word has been translated by scholars as *the practice or 
fulfilment of Dhamma.’ This meaning however does not suit the 
different passages of the Edict in which it occurs- Tlic first passage 
in whicii the word is met with is translated by Hultzsch thus: "Hut 
now, in consequence of the practice of morality ( Dhaihmacafatja ) 
on the part of king Devanaoipriya Pfipdarsin, the sound of drum 
has become the sound of morality, showing the representations of 
.aerial chariots, representations of elephants, masses of fire, and other 
divine figures.’* The second passage has been thus rendered : "In 

this and many other ways is the practice of morality promoted 

... The third passage has been thus translated "And the practice 
of raoraltcy ( Dlwltma^aratja ) ts acc ( possible ) for ( a. perrofr J 
devoid of good conduct ( sila ).** Now, it will be seen that in the 
first passage Dhathvtacaram has been taken to refer to tht practice 
of Dhathma by Aioka for Ms own moral good. In the second 
Dhaihmcarava refers to the praaice of Dbaiiimi by the people 
themselves for their own good. The third passage is meaningless, 
because it means that we must have sila or t-irtnous conduct first 
and then we can practise Dhamtoa or morality, as if ‘virwous 
conduct’ is not the same thing as ‘morality*. It is thus clear 
thvt the word docs not bear one and the same sense in the three pas* 
sages accoriEng to Hultzsch. 

All inconsistcucy and vagueness will be removed if we trans- 
late DJ-aiUiiiacarava^ not by *ihc practice or fulfilment of Dhadima* 
but by ‘the spread or dissemination of Dhamma’. In that case the 
first passage will m^an that Asola has utilised represeatattens of 
aerial chariots, elephants etc. as a means to his missionary object, 
namely, the promotion ofDhariima among the people. The second 
passage also comes thereby to mean the same tiling- The third 
also attains to full significance, bicaus^wlut is intended to 6c 'un* . 
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pressed on our mind is that Diutrimacaraita or dissemination of 
Dhaihma among the people is not possible for any man who is him- 
self devoid of slla or \ irtuous conduct. If the successors of Asoka 
want to carry forward his policy of promoting Dhariima among 
manUnd, they cannot do it unless they exhibit and develop ilia 
among themselves. In this w'ay alone Dhathmacaram can be 
brought to have one and the same sense in the three passages. 

2. Bhaiamayeiu of RE. V. ( ESU! }. 

This expression has been translated by Huhzsch as ‘servants 
and masters’ and explained as follows “the m bciw cen Mato ( Sans 
krii and fljfl ( Sanskrit drjfl ) is euphonic” ( C. I. I, Vol. I 
p. 10, n. 4 ) Prof Radbakumud Mookerp renders it by 'the 
soldiers and their chiefs’. Evidently he takes th(a as a Sanskrit word 
meaning 'soldiers’. Yet m the foot-note he lakes ji as equivalent w 
bhrta ( ^servant ), when he sajs that *‘BI'a{atna)esu~hhj-la-tn 
{euphomc')—iryfu" {Jioka, p. 141, n. 1 ). What is still more 
strange is that in the same breath in that foot-note he adds “Matt 
( sa a soldier) is not the same word as bhafaia C ® * servant ) in 
the exptessloa duahha^akatC etc. , contradicting what ittuoediately 
precedes it. 

It is true that the second letter in this expression is ^ in no less 
than four recensions, but it is worthy of note that Gimar has /, rbe 
expression in that copy being Now if bhata is here 

equal to the Sanskrit word bbafa ( = soldier ), how can it become 
bhala in any recension at all ? But, as a matter of fact, we have 
seen that Girnar has Mata, so that the only conclusion possible is 
that of GirnJr and Wafa of other recensions must stand for 
bhfta ( = a servant), just as the word kata of Girnar and bafa of 
other copies occurring about the beginning of the same Edict has 
been taken by all scholars and even by Prof. Mookerjh as equivalent 
to ifW. 

Nor is the procedure of taking niayesn as *'»ifeuphonic)-£Jryf“ 
in any way j'ustifiable. If there had been originally an r in via)esu, 
it would surely have been preserved m the Shahbazgarhi and Min* 
sera versions, and viaysu should itself have been written as »i-ahyta 
in the KalsI, Dhauli and Jaugaq^ copies. When none of these changes 
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is noticeable, it would be setting the laws of philology at reck- 
less naught for any scholar to suppose that an r preceded the y in 
tmyesu in the original. The only reasonable course in the circum- 
stances is to take bhatmnaytsn as equivalent to blttiamay^u, take it 
as an adjective of bamhhambhestt ( Brahmt}tfu ) which immediately 
follows it, and render it by ** (among the Bralimanas and Gfhapatis) 
who are hirelings This interpretation seems to be confirmed by 
the reading Wntimayesn which is furnished by the Dhauli recension 
and which can only mean * hired labourers, hirelings 1 The word 
bhati of this phrase also shows that we have here nothing to do with 
hhata in the sense of * soldiers 

It may be now asked : w'hat is meant by ^‘Brahmanas and Grba- 
patts who are hirelings? The only reply to this question is that there 
were some men of these classes who had been reduced to this de- 
graded condition. Thus Rhys Davids sayst “Brahmans are also 
frequently mentioned as engaged in agriculture, and as hiring them- 
selves out as cowherds and even goatherds ” {Btiidhist India, p. 57 ). 
As regards the Grhapatis, Pick has the following : *‘We read of one 

such gahapati who deals in vegetaoJes of one another 

gahapali who mamulns himself and his mother with difficulty 

by working as a hired labourer {77ji Satie! Orgawetin 

in North-East India in Buddha’s Time ( traas ) pp. ), Iris with 

such Biahmanas and Grhapatis that Afota's Dharmamafiamatras mast 
have been concerned as they were proper objects of commiseration 
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p. 495, V. 534), which has the sfenst of 'to soften, pfopItUle‘. This 
suits here excellently as we shall see presently. The thir(i Word is 
luUathlath which is taken by Prof. Tuders as pres. pan. of noth 
( ss nasti ) with construction nm. absol and meaning " there being 
none ”, " if there is none This explanation perhaps is not very 
satisfactory. Because in the first place, nasathtaffi as a pres part 
form of MflJte is very unusual Saondly, what Prof. LtidcrS under* 
stands is that the relatives bf the culprit, if there be any, will try to 
persuade the Rajukas to grant him life, but if there is none forth* 
comitjg, the culprit will bestow gifts or will undergo fasts tO attain 
happiness in the next world This presupposes one of two Uhdesi- 
rable things ( r ) if the convict has no relatives, no provision is 
made by the state to induce tlie Ra}ukas to reconsider his ase, and 
he stands no chance of hemg ttleased by means of an appeal' ot (a) 
if he has relatives but they are not able to prevail upon the Rijukas, 
he is not expected to bestow gifts or to undergo fasts. Notie cf 
these courses is desirable. Perhaps the more reasonable explanation 
is suggested by the verse quoted by the Professor from Ayoghara* 
Jataka. It speaks not only of an offender but also of the king and 
Mrtyu or Deatli And it further says that m/jhapand is possibles 
the case of the former, but not so in the case of the latter. Dt 
Barua has told us to this connection that the term has been some 
what differently explained by the commentator in the case of wcli* 
though the idea of 'propitiation* is present in both the cases. In 
case of the king, nijjhiipana is "proving the innocence of ibe culprit 
through witnesses” ; and in the case of Death, it is "causing Mityu 
to relent by means of sacrifiaal offerings ( hali-hamma. )” Turning 
now to our Edict, we have a culpnt and the Rajukas to whom his 
jonocence is to be proved exactly as we have a convict and the king 
mentioned in the Jataka. We have also ‘making of gifts’ and 'fact^ 
corresponding to the bah kavima of the Jataka. The question now 
IS : have we any reference here also to Death. We are perhaps not 
far from right if we say that we have that reference in the wo^ 
ndsathtd if we rfiean by it "End ) which is Destruction (ndh) 
The above passage may Ihereforfc he tmnslaied as follows : "(Their) 
relatives will indeed (mthatjawte period ) propitiate some (Rdjtiias) 
in order to grant them lift j or to propitiate End which is Destnic* 
non, they (the convicts) will give alms pertaining to the next 
W'orld and observe facts. ” 
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4 DhaAma-thaMka and a tasuoa ooconloc la I\x. TII. 

The second part of RE. VII. has not been carefully studied. 
Soon after my book on Aloka came out, It occurred to me that the 
w ord of this Edict has been used in a somewhat 

unusual sense and that further in the tcjtt some 'words also were 
inadvenently omitted, I thopght tfiat perhaps these points might 
attract the attention of Hultzsch, but he has said nothing about them 
in his edition of Tlx Inscriptiont of Ahha. I am therefore drawing 
the attention of the scholars to these points in order that they might 
consider them and express their opinion about them. 

Seaion ( P ) of Hultzsch‘s transcript has the following • tlameva 
vx anuuhhntane (ll}athtna-t}iai}sbh/lm kata 

ihathma-s&vane ka{e. What Aloka here says is that in order that there 
may be a growth of Dhamma, he has resorted to the following means • 
( 1 ) erection of Dharma-starobhas, ( a ) appointment of Dharma- 
mahim^tras, and ( 3 ) preaching of Dhamma. And he immediately 
proceeds to explain these terms In their consecutive orders. Thus 
Sections Q;W gives an account of his charitable \\ orks, such as 
growing of mango-orchards and so forth. Sections X*DD tell us 
for what dlSerent purposes he appointed the Oha&ma-mahim^tras, 
And Sections EE-HH explain what sort of Dharhma be prodaimed, 
that is, what qualities and also what practices went to make up that 
Dhadima. It xvill thus be seen that Seaions X^DD expound the 
second of the measures he adopted for the prompijon of Dhaihma, 
namely, appointment of Dharma-mahamitras, and that Section EE- 
HH are in explanation of his third measure, namely, preaching of 
Dhamma Tlius by the Methpd of Residue, the 

humanitarian wmrks set forth In Sections Q-W pnnot but be taken as 
describing the first measure that he emplo) ed for the growth of 
Dhamma, namely, Dharma-Siamhhas. The word Dhamma-tharhbba 
occurring in this Edict must therefore stand not for any material 
pillars, but rather spiritual columns. If this line of reasoning is not 
accepted, the enumeration of charities in this connection becomes 
unmeaning and irrelevant. Again, the mention of Dbarhtna-thaifiiht 
alone remains unexplained, when the other tv .0 items are so fully 
explained That such humanitarian works were considered to be of 
extreme spiritual effiacy is clear from the following text of tbe 
Sadiyuiu-NikJj’a ; 

J5 I Pailiik Ooa. Yol ] 
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Say of what folk by day and flight 
For ever doth the merit grow } 

In righteousness and 'wnnous might 
What folk from earth to heaven go ? 

Planters of groves and fruitful trees. 

And they u ho build causeway and dam, 

And tvells construct and watering-sheds, 

And ( to the homeless ) shelter give : — 

Of such as these by day and night 
For ever doth the merit grow. 

In righteousness and virtue’s might 
Such folk from earth to heaven go. 

It has been stated above that Sections EE-HH of HuUich’s 
transcript describe the nature of the D}>at}ma-sdvane uhich A^oh 
adopted as his third measure for the promotion of Dhariima. But 
the previous Section, viz. , DD, ends with the words Dhanmi' 
padAtianail)d)a dixiihm&mtpaiipaiiy which ought really to be con- 
nected with the matter set forth in Sections EE-HH but ssUch hi'f 
been tacked on to of Section DD by the previous nans* 
lators Including Hultzsch, though such a procedure yields hardh 
any good sense. Besides, this is the fifth time we have the phrase 
}x)harhti-ti in this Edict, In the previous four cases hohatfili ti ends a 
sentence. And there is no reason why this bahmUU'ti also should 
not be taken as ending a sentence. Obviously some words after u 
seem to have been inadvertently omitted, which formed an intro- 
ductory portion of the matter described in Sections EE HH. fb^ 
lacuna may perhaps be filled up as follows ; — 

{Deviuampiye Pi^adasi bavath dkl (; )dhathims 3 vanepitnthili] 
dbaihimpad&na^lxlyd dhatUtndnupaltpatiy, The filling up of the 
lacuna in some such way fan alone make the sense whole, con- 
tinuous and clear. 



A PROPOSED INl’ERPRETATION OF AN ASOKAN INSCRIP- 
TION — BY RaDHA KUMUD MookERJI, M. A., Ph. !>., PROPESSOR 
OF Indiam History, LocInow University 


In one of the commemorative Pillar Inscriptions of A^oka, that 
at Rummindei, occurs a passage of w'hich the proper interpretation is 
not yet settled. The passage runs thus : — ‘*Sih vigadabht cl}d kdUpita 
sild-tlxd^Ix cha nsap&ptle Hda Bhtgavth jdteti." All the difficulty in 
the meaning of this passage centres in the expression *sild vigadahhi 
thd kdUpita,' The general meaning of the passage is, however, quite 
clear. It refers to the fact that Asoka had two distinct memorials 
constructed to mark the place where the Buddha was bom. That the 
two memorials were distinct from each other is indicated by the re- 
petition of the word cha in the passage. Of the two memorials, the 
second one In the order of enumeration given in the passage Is a 
Pillar of stone which is appropriately described as being set up 
( ttsapdpila ). The corresponding description of the first memorial 
is simply that it ss-as caused to be constniaed ( kdidpita ).‘ The 
description is vague and general and throws very little light on the 
nature of the memorial, as in the case of the description of the first 
memorial. We are, therefore, left to undersund the nature of this 
monument from the words used for it, viz. , sildvigadabhl. The 
word Slid shows that this monumeui, like the second one, was- of 
stone. The difficulty oi the passage is, therefore, reduced to the 
meaning of the words vigadabht cte. 

The interpretation of these words has itself a history. Sir R. G, 
phandarkar took bhief/ato be one word sanding for connected 

with the word bhitlikd — wall and xigada ~ of unusual size. 

He thus took the expression to mean *a wall of unusual size,’ a stone 
surround enclosing the pillar. Other interpreations subsequently 
suggested agree in treating cJ^d as a separate word sanding for the 
conjunction and, but they interpret differently the word vigada. 
Charpentier, following ;he report of the Chinese pilgrim. Yuan 
Chwang, that he had seen the capial of this very pillar to be the 
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figure of a horse (which is no longer to be seen and may be traced by 
excavation of the nuns) tned to construe the tvord vtiada itself m 
to k hotsfe frOiti ttga^a as agatja =s agaltiaiva, i e a vigorous horse 
Recently, Dr B M Barua has sought to interpret the expression 
in the light of possible Pah passages, a source of great light, no doubt 
for many A^okan obscurities He has fastened on two such passages 
( I ) A passage in the Mahavaifua [XXVII 50] which actually re 
fers to pillars bearing figures of lions tigers and other animals or 
figures of gods ( sOxth^aggljadirnpebi deiatarupahh cl a tlavikh) 
( 2 ) The Pall word pdsadavtkattka of which the word ii/bn/ilAisthus 
explained by Buddhaghosa sil abyagghadt ropaucl itto uitanaya 

a(tlxiraha-i e , a coverlet of Unen decorated v.ith various figures 
such as those of lions, tigers and the like The compound pasdda 
vtkalt^a thus indicates a building that is decorated with such figures 
Affinity is, therefore, sought to be traced between this well known 
Pall word, vtkatiha, and the Asokan word, vtgada, which is derived 
from Sanskrit vika{a The word ttkafa is also interpreted m tivo 
ways ( I ) as a variant of uhtta which may mean a vthra, a 
transformation of a TOaterial, a carving or figure carved on stone 1 
( 2 ) as a gigantic or grotesque figure, as in an arabesque, tapestry, or 
coverlet Both Charpentier and Barua agree m taking the -Wtof 
sila vtga 4 abhl to be from Sanskrit root b)ft, to bear, to carry Thus 
sila vlga^abhi would imply a stone carrying a figure, the capital of 
the pillar that was set up (the horse capital seen by Yuan Chwang) 
The ►i'/ » IS m feminine gender m keeping with the feminine noun 
stla. The form kalapua should not present any difficulty It is a 
feminine form like the other forms used in the Pillar Edicts such as 
daya apekha, %sya, in which there is a shortening of the final a 

The only weak point in this interpretation which is otherwise, 
Slid grammatically, unexrceptlohable, lies m the phonetic diSiculiy of 
denvitig 'vagbiii fitttn viicjA — Then is also the cthet un« 

suspected difficulty suggested by the context m which the expression 
occurs As already explained, the context requires the two nionu 
ments created by Aloka, to hiark the birth place of the Buddha to 
be two absolutely different ones The interpretation suggested on 
the strength of the Pah supposed parallel passages makes the 
difference in the character of the two monuments to be a v4ty slight 
one, that between the pillar and Its capital, between its trunk and 
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figure, that of the god Indra who in the story receives the infant 
Bodhisattva on a piece of cloth. The fourth female figure is that of 
an attendant. Lastly, there is the figure of infant Bodhisattva 
standing on his legs immediately after his birth, as related in the 
birth-story. 

That the sculpture is an old one will be apparent to those who 
will examine it closely. We need not be deterred by the statement 
of Watters [Oh Yuan Ckvangf u. 17) that "as it has not been closely 
examined, its age is quite uncertain.” Two renowned archreologists 
closely examined it and felt quite certain about its age and antiquity. 
V. A. Smith recorded his opinion ( ^ 5 /J, \xvi. 6] that “probably 
the Rummmdei group is the oldest known example of the nativity 
subject”, which means that it is older than the examples found at 
Sanchi or Bharhut. P. C. Mukhar)i who went into the su 1 ;^ect 
thoroughly considered that the sculpture shows “that style of work- 
manship which is generally assoaated with the time of Aioka {lb. 37] 
The material of the sculpture also shows it to be Aiokanj “the 
yellowish kind of stone which was employed in the edict pillars 
and in the two famous Yak$a door-keepers of Paraliputra now in the 
Calcutta Museum” [ lb. ]. The antiquity of the shrine is also 
pointed to by the fact that its ori^nal floor, as calculated by P. C 
Mukharji, was at a depth of more than 20 feet below the present 
level of the surface. 

Lastly, the legends also seem to make out this shrine as Asokan. 
These do not make any mention of a Pillar erected by A 5 oka to 
mark out the birth-place of the Buddha, as stated 10 theinscrlpdon. 
They state that Luwbini-vana was the first place of pilgrimage to 
which Upagupta takes his royal disciple and that on his arrival there 
he proclaims to the king that this is the place of the Buddha’s birth, 
pointing out even the parliciilar tree under zvhich MaMmayd stood wlxn 
hr child ivas born. Then it is stated that the king set up a sliriue at 
the place and makes a donation of 100,000 ounces of gold. Watters 
[Ib. 3, while feeling uncertain about its age for want of a personal 
examination, has no doubt, however, that the shrine referred to in 
the legendary text of must be the shrine still existing at 

the place. It still shows the translation into stone of the legendary 
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reference to the tree under which the Mother stood when her child 
was born. 

Thus whlle'storj’ and stone have agreed so far, we have to see 
how far the inscription agrees with them. The- first point of agree- 
ment lies in the legendary passage gisdng Jhe w ords addressed by 
Upagupta to Aioka on their arrival at Lumbini : “asimn MahArQja 
pradde BJ^agaiUn juiah, — in this place, O great king, was bom the 
Blessed one”, words which are translated into the following in the 
\n%zn^x\on •. *‘}nda ^hagatath j&tett." Bnt a more important point of 
agreement will be discovered in the interpretation that has suggested 
itself to me of the w ord sila-ttgada as stli-vigraha, image of stone 
such as the shrine actually contains to this day. It is possible 
phonetically to derive itgada from vtgadha = vigarha ss vigraha 
and to treat -iii as a separate w-ord, allied to the Hindi w'ord hid = 
also. This interpretation will also fit in with the context of the 
passage. It would Justify the declaration of ASoka that he has com- 
memorated the birth-place of the Buddha by the construction of two 
different monuments of w’hlch the material remains are still extant, 
viz, ( I ) the Pillar and ( 2 ) the Temple enshrining the representa- 
tion in sculpture of the Nativity. While the Nativity is directly 
depicted in sculpture, it is described in words inscribed on the pillar. 
Thus the two monuments supplement each other and leave no 
doubt between them as to the genuineness of the place which Asoka 
expects posterity to treat as a most important place of pilgrimage. 
And between the tw’o monuments, the sculpture is more appropriate, 
important, and enduring for A5oka*s purpose : while his words may 
fail, his sculprare wdll not. The sculpture is a perpetual reminder of 
the place of Nativity with its direct and visible appeal. The words 
were long lost to people who could not decipher their script. There 
was no Indian who could correctly interpret them toTuan Chwang, 
He was thus left to record only the ignorant guesses of their mean- 
ings then current. The superiority of the sculpture to the pillar as a 
memorial of Namity Is indicated in the inscription itself which gives 
it precedence in the order of their mention. 



DHARMA VIJAYA ; A NEW INTERPRETATION 
—BY V, R. RamACHMIDRA DlksHITAF, M. A„ 

Lecturer in Indian Hisiorj», University of Madras 

Numerous are the inconsistent l^ends which have grov,n 
round the mighty figure of the great Mauryan emperor A^cU 
These however are not entitled to full credence at the hands of a 
serious historian. A portion of the legends has been utilised by 
scholars as historical material to support the theory that Asoka was 
not only a parton of Buddhism but was himself a Buddhist, The*e 
legends, which are by the Buddhist writers of the early centuries of 
the Christian era, try to make out that m his early years Asoka was a 
cruel tyrant who ascended the throne by shedding the blood of his 
kith and kin, and that he engaged himself in bloody warfare of 
which the Kallftga war was the last. The legends continue that, 
moved by the horrors of the KahAga carnage, the emperor fouud his 
solace in the Buddhist religion, and by adopting it as his fa'th he 
completely turned a new leaf. He became intensely religious and 
consequently a full-timed propogandist of the new faith which he 
embraced. A century and more of Aiokan scholarship have only 
endeavoured to strengthen this mass of fiction rather than of fact 
contained in the Ruddhist stones. In other words, it seejns as 
though it has been practically established that Ailoka was a Buddhist 
emperor and a monk to boot.' 

Side by side with such professed and pronounced views 
theories, there has been a misgiving with some scholars whether 
there was full justification for building a theory like Asoka’s faith m 
Buddhism. Nay a doubt has been entertained in some quarter: 
whether in early times when Alofca was emperor. Buddhism attain- 
ed to the status of a religion at all,* The examination of Anoka’s 

1. Bee C. B. J the whole of Ch. XX, eip. p 496 HuU«oh, Corpii I- 1. 
Intro. Ch. IV and V. History of India by V. A. Smith • the chapter on 
Aioha, D. R. Bhsndarlcat - Aioka, R. K. Mookerjee - .dMo, Ch Iv 
on 'Religion* eto v 

8e^ Xem, J/anuaf ofIndtnnRntUAtssf, 
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religion then largely depends on the evidential conclusion of the 
latter question 

Elsewhere I have discussed the Early History of Buddhism in 
India * It has been concluded that Buddhism began as a monastic sect, 
ns original doctrine being purelj of a philosophical tenour, that it took 
no lay disciples and hence did not interfere with the aste system, 
that the Upisaka of the Buddhists was not a de facto member of the 
Buddhist Safigha, those of the Brahman samn}2sins formed the 
model of its philosophy and ethics, that the Buddha believed in the in 
exorable dowtnne of Karma, and that the dharma inculcated by him 
IS tliat of the ancient of whom Asiia and DevaU w ere examples * 
These statements demonstrate that **early Buddhism was not correalj 
that of the canonical books ’ i If this position is conceded, then there 
IS justificition for the assumption that, even in the dajs of AsoLa, 
Buddhism was yet a monastic sect, a child of Hinduism with a 
difiercnce in philosophical notions, and where the laj disciple found 
no place In other w ords Buddhism had not then become a religion 
in the technial sense of the term If this is granted Aloka's con- 
version to that faith becomes a Bcuon 

A noteworthy point in this conncwtion is the light thrown by 
the extant Kau{aU)a Arlhaltutra Before the discoverv of this 
invaluable treatise, the Buddhist legends of Asoka were pressed 
into servue in the interpretation of the Aiokan inscriptions 
The terms dlarma, dbtrmatijaya, sa/)gl>a, upcla, dharma^ilra, 
dhrraiiiahitnaira, dhrinadatta, dhannasrat-aua, dhannahpi afforded 
convenient material to stipulate the theory that Aioka was a Bud- 
dhist It IS not possible to examine m a short article like this, all 
these different terms •» Of these we take up only the term dlxsnna 
tya)a The expression 'dharma* is the much used expression but 
the least understood, as it admits of wide interpretation If the 
estaVlished religion of the land was the groundwork of the earlj 
Buddhist organisation, then u is reasonable to assume that the dbarma 
or articles of morality and ethics formulated by the Buddha were 

1 J 0 / Boa Ilts, Socitty Vol II pp 51 7A 

S Ibid 

5. Kere A'anuaJ e/ Ini Bud p 50 

4 For B detailed itudy af tbei* ttnns tee the Botbot • A'auryan PeMt', 
pQbllibtd hj the UnlTtftlly elMedr&i (1935) 
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not antagonistic to those of the earlier form of Hinduism. This as- 
sumption is corroborated by a significant statement of an acaedited 
canonical work, the Angultaranik&ya p. II. p. 5 1 (P.T.S.ed.). Accord- 
ing to this the dharma to the Buddha was the dharma formulated 
by the ancient seers and sages. It is the correct estimate of Prof. 
Keith who tetnaiks “Nor in choosing the teim dbarnta foi the 
system, was Buddhism without Upanifad precedent ; the Brhadiran)a 
( 1, 4. 14 ) tells that Brahman created the Dharma, than which 
nothing is higher, and the MaMnSriiyam ( XXL 6 ) assem that the 
whole universe is encircled by the Dharma, than which there is 
nothing harder to describe.* After all the original Buddhism was 
a code of ethics, and an ethical code is the same to whatever reli- 
gion it is applicable. Thus the dhamtna of the Buddhists did no; 
differ very much from that of earlier Hinduism. 

In the light of this observation on the dhartna we shall attempt 
to vntttpte; the term dlmmavijayo in the inscriptions of ASoka. The 
phrase occurs in the thirteenth Rock Edict, immediately after des- 
cribing the consequences of the KaliOga war in which Asoka engaged 
himself and won an unqualified victory. According to Aiok» him- 
self* one hundred and fifty thousand were the men deported, one 
hundred thousand slain, and many died or were injured. Among 
the injured were innocents and non-combatants pursuing a righteous 
path. These were Brahmanas, Sramanas or ascetics and pasao 4 ^ 0^ 
members of the heretical sects. It is generally believed that such 
heavy slaughter including that of the innocents resulted in a change 
of heart in the emperor. This transformation had a wholesome in; 
fluence in his administrative policy. For he resolved to pursue what 
is known as dbarmavijaya, commonly translated *the conquest by 
morality.’ ’ Advocates of Buddhism as the faith of Aioka believe that 
the emperor substituted conquest by morality for the conquest by 
arms.^ In other words Asoka gave up his arms and became a monk 
abstaining from all violence towards all beings. It is further added 
that such principle found acceprancc with his vassals and neigh- 


J. Religion and Phxloaophg of the Veda, II. p 6S0 
S. Corpus pp. 43*44. 

3 Ibid, p. 44. 

4. 8e« Corpus, lotto, p. UU. 
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boure like tlie Yona king Antiyoga, Tulamaya, Antckina, Maka 
Alikyashudala, the Cola and Pandyan kings. The tribes who be- 
longed to the king's territory and who accepted this creed are said to 
be the Yonas, Kambojas, Nabhakas, Nabhapankhas, Bhojas, Pitini- 
kyas, Andhras, and Paladas. 

What is this dharmavijaya which won such universal approba- 
tion ? What is generally believed is that it ttas the preaching and 
practice ol simple virtues like ahiilisd, toleration etc, which constituted 
the dhartnavijaya. It is difficult to accept this ibr die following 
reasons ; 

( 1 ) The Mauryan Empire under Aioka consisted of different 
peoples and tribes professing different faiths and creeds. If Asoka was 
the imperial patron of Buddhism, and if Buddhism was antagonistic 
to the established religion as it is alleged to have been, this cult of 
dhamavija^a would not have appealed to all his subjects. 

( 2 ) In the same Edias' it is mentioned iliat envoys were sent 
to the different kingdoms, which shows that wide international rela- 
tions existed bct^^'een the Empire on the one hand and the 
frontiers and the neighbours on the other. It Is not possible to be- 
lieve that Ptolemy, Antiochus, Antigonus, Magas of Gyrene and 
Alexander of Epirus approved of a principle, quite alien to their 
spirit and faith. 

( 3 ) But what is more unconvincing is that this dharviavijaya 
found concordance e^-en with peoples and states who had no politi- 
cal connection with the empire. This is evident from the statement 
“Even those to whom the envoys of Devanampriya do not go, 
having heard of the duties of morality, — are conforming to mora- 
lity and will conform to it,* it is rather strange that states which 
were outside the jurisdiction of the empire should have conformed to 
the so-called religious ordinances of an Emperor with whom they 
had nothing to do. 

(4) In another portion of the jEdictAioka says that he has 
succeeded everywhere by extending the dharmavijaya. At the same 
time he expresses that though he feels quite satisfied at this achieve- 
ment, that satisfaction is of Ettle consequence. If dhartnavijaya is 


1. 2IU R. E. a. Corpus, p. 48. 
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iht conquest by inoralitj, then it is cerainly the road to heaven 
rrom his reinaihs that rf/niiiniti/o) i is of httio consequence, it is 
reasonable to assume that Aiola did not mean b) the term conquest 
by moiaht)'. Ifd/.ireot./q,,t then does not sonn™' 
attached to it bj scliolars as 'the conquest h ^ as is 

quest' and so on, 't' ’.““SLISrfe^Aoo./ system of the 
seen from the Edicts, «en'ni/y expression dharmvinx 

Anhlaslro to this fs ii too much then to as 

IS a polinat term jjjtnscin nhicli the Kautaliya uses It 

some that d/oJia ^ , There ere three kinds of conquer 

Kautalya "/’'^/l.tVusl conqueror, ihe greed) conqueror and the 
jn^ J Ofthese the just conqueror is pleased with 

*mon Wc his ove/lordship Weak kings 

°X"merlordsh°p from the fear of the.r enemies Thegreedy 

conqueror P ^ xhe demon 

'f'"" m ero IS Pired ssith the seizure of land, sseallh, son, wives 
like conq n upprmch with territory 

‘"a reeLure so that he might go on without any trouble.' 

jLmthe,friimi)<iiueommentarytheweakking acknowledges 
according ■ eniperor not because he has reuse to fear from 
'J' “mneror but because he is afniid of his neighbours and his own 
aimmst whom he could not stand singlehanded Hence 
enemies, p imperial power lest he should be hurt b) 

he counts ^ According lo the Arthalastra dharmam;a)a means 
his '"™‘“ f 1,0 overlordship of a superior authority by an 

acknow e g perhaps Asoka wishes to make out is that he 

liasmf been convin ced of .he horrors of war, he now takes m 


Bk XU Ch I 

re. .iHn.srr.ianrff«r"«<i 
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the dharmavijaya by which he would be satisfied with mere obeisance, 
not only from hts territory* bi t also from his borderers and neigh- 
bours.* A^oka was, the powerful monarch of his lime and hence the 
vassal sutes and other kingdoms holding similar relationship with 
the Empire found it not very difficult to acknowledge his 
authority and live in security and peace. E\cn those 

chieftains with whom Aioka had no diplomatic relations were 
prepared to conform to this arrangement, not because 
they expected any trouble from Pataliputra but to avert 
any dangers arising from their own enemies. This is quite in line 
with the Kautalij'an statement Par^fthrmpi This inter- 

pretation of the term dlmmavijaya is corroborated by other facts 
which As'oka mentions in the same Edia. One is that “even ( the 
inhabitants of) the forests which arc included in the dominions of 
Devanimpriya, even those he pacifies and instructs. And they arc 
told of the power (to punish them ) uhich Dcvanilrnpriya 
( possesses ) in spite of ( his ) repentance, in order that they may be 
ashamed ( of their crimes ) and may not be killed. ” * Apparently 
the foresters were independent or scmi*indcpcndcnt. Possessed of 
martial spirit they might Of might not have acknowledged tlieoter- 
lordship of the emperor. It is evident tliai datas were sent to them 
with clear instructions that If they should pro\ e refracioiy, they u ouM 
be attacked and killed. This demonstrates above anything else that 
Asoka had not completely relinquished the conquest by arms. Tor 
does he not say that he possesses power to attack them ? But as a no- 
ble Ksatriya he vs-ams them and tells them that he would be pleased 
with mere obeisance. If they would not heed to it in time he was 
prepared to fight with them. This is then the id«l undcrljdng 
the Kaiitallyan policy of dlarnni-imj. 
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Another notev^orthy point in this conoeccion is the purpose for 
Vphich the Edict has been published. It is for the guidance of his 
successors ho “should not think that a fresh conquest ought to be 
made, (that ), if a conquest docs please them, they should take 
pleasure in mercy and light punishments, acd (that) they should 
regard the dharmavjjaj'a ( conquest by morality ? ) as the only (true) 
conquest.” * It is then the pious wish of Asoka that his successors 
'hould not abuse their potter and engage themselves in deadly 
wars like the asur(ivija)a and lobbattjoya. That they need not make- 
a fresh conquest has the implication that the land-grabbing ideal 
must not anuare the minds of his successors. At the same time 
Asoka makes it quite obvious that on this account they, his successors, 
should not disband their army and offer no battle even when the 
enemy was at their doors. It may be, as he anticipates, that certain 
states may not be willing to pay' homage to the Imperial head- 
quarters, and may show cause for provocation. In that case Afoka 
recommends ngbleoiis war where the horrors of star could be ’ 
■avoided and ^^hc^e ‘mercy and light punishments’ alone should 
be -awarded. 


Thus then the Edict under examination contains evidences to 
prove that the term eJJwffiavi/aja has nothing to do with the doc- 
trine of Buddhism, but is a healthy method of righteous war which 
A^oka advocated. It is an historical fact that Asoka did not make 
any conquest except that of Kahftga but was still the lord of a big 
empire extending to the Tamil kingdoms in the soutli,and Greek states 
in the N. W. of the Indian continent. All the vassal states including 
the semi-independent neighbours felt the heavy weight of his arms 
and fully' acquiesced in bis overiordship. There is ;ustification for 
Asoka publidy proclaiming that the whole world has been won 
over by him by the dharmvijaya.* 


Ye I# ( li ) dl « etakeDB boti sftvala vl(j») ye riti- laie le Cer^Mi i ■ 



SURAT PLATES OF CAULUKYA KiRTlRAjA OF SaKA 9^0 
— BV D. B. Diskalkar, m. a., Curator^ HiitORiCAL Museiuu 
Satara. 


These plates were discovered many years back and a brief note 
on them w’as published by Dr. H. H. Dhruva in the Wiener 
Zeiischrift.* This note w’as abridged by Kielhorn in his Appendix to 
the Fifth Volume of the Epigraphta Indica.* The plates are now with 
a Brahniaija in Surat. They w'cre exhibited at the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad held at Surat and a short account of them 
was published in Gujarati by the late Mr. Manilal BakorbEai Vyas 
in the proceedings of the Parishad.* But the inscription has never 
been published fully with a facsimile. No apology is therefore 
needed for my doing so here. Through the good ofRccs of Prof. 
M. P. Dave of the SArvajaniki College, Surat, I ,have been able to 
obtain the plates on loan from the owner. 

These arc three plates making a complete grant ofKirtiraja, the 
Gtulukya< king ( of Lata ). A copperplate grant of his grandson 
Trilocanaplla dated Saki 572 is already known to scholars.* Uke 
it the present grant has a very thick copper ring holding the three 
plates together, and bearing in a circular surface the image of^iva in 
an aiiUude of meditation. The first and the third plates are insaibed 
only on the inner side, ilic former containing 32 lines and the latter 
13 lines of writing; while the second plate contains 15 lines in- 
scribed on each of its sides. Each plate measures lo*/** * 7 ’/s*‘ All 
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of them are in an excellent state of preservation. The characters 
are Nagari of the tenth century. They are smaller in size in the first 
plate than those in the other plates. The most noteworthy points 
of orthography are that the letter / is frequently used for j as in the 
Surat plates of Trilocanapila, and as is the practice even today, of 
the people of Surat side. In a few cases s is wrongly used for i 
( 11 . 19, 30 ). There is no distinction between v and h. A consonant 
is often doubled after r. An anusvilra is sometimes replaced by the 
palatal nasal (11. 30, 35, 37, 38 and 55 ) and sometimes by the 
labial nasal ( 11 . 4^, 38 ). The symbols for the figures 9 (i. 38) 
5 (1 . 44 ) deserve to be marked. The letter ch ( 1 . 33 ) is rather 
peculiar. With reagrd to Icxicograph) the Prakrit word Simpaka 
( 1 , 43 ) meaning ‘a railor* deserves to be marked. It is now used in 
the form*of ‘Simpi’ in the Deccan but now in Gu)arat the word for 
tailor is Darji and not the Prakrit word. The language of the record 
is good Sanskrit though highly eulogistic of the patrons of the poet. 
It is partly meirial, the total number of verses being 32, and panly 
in prose. Of the SabdahrUUras used by the poet special mention 
may be made of the pun on the word ritM i d. v. 7, first then 
then and lastly So also the word ^rrfPT 

used in tw’o senses in v. 29. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to the goddess, who 
is styled in the first verse as Sakii, at whose pleasure Brahmi 
creates, Visnu preserves and Siva destroys everything and who 
pervades the hear: of every individual. In the second verse the jar- 
born sage ( i. c. Agastya ), who drank up the ocean is praised. The 
third verse gives the usual account of the origin of the hero 
Caulukya as having sprung from the aTijali of Brahmi ( Vidhi ) 
while he was performing saihdhya.l The next verse states that in Ms 
family a king named Nimbarka was born. The fifth and the sixth 
verses give the names of Barappa and Goggiraja who ruled in the 
family as direct descendants. From the seventh to the fifteenth 
verse Kirtiraja, son of Go^irlja is described in high terms. Then 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth verse a Rlsirakfifa family, evi- 
dently feudatory of the above mentioned Clulukya family, is 
cribed, in which Kundarlja, . . . Amitarlja and Samburlja were born 


1 . Jbtd. 
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as direct descendants. The last of these viz. 3amtur5]3, who ^\*as in 
the service of the Ciulukj'a king Kiniraja, is said in the following 
prose portion of the inscription to have built a traO ild for tiic use of 
Brahmanas near the temple of Bhagavati in the village Pallwvanaka. 
At his request to provide permanent means for the maintenance of 
the monastery Mahamaodaltdwira Kirtira/a made a gift in the Isaka 
year 940, on the Udagaj*ana /vrnviM daj',of the fellow mg obje<.ts: 

( I ) The village Talavads ( 1 . 41 ) included in the group of 42 vil- 
lages under the name Bilvisvara ( 1 . 38); (2) Fift)* ntuirhwas of 
land in the village Pallaravana ( 11 . 43-44 ) and ( 3 ) Seven prakrtts 
(U. 45-46). 

A large portion of the inscription from 11 . 49 to 63 is devoted 
towards the usual imprecatory verses. The inscription closes with 
the name of the w’riter of the grant viz. Sommaiya,’ the minister of 
peace and war. 

From the grant* of^aka 972 of TrilocanapSla we know’ of the 
five rulers of the Oulukya family of Lipa who succeeded each 
other in the following order : Birappa, Goggiraja, Kirnrtja, Vatsa- 
raja, Trilocanapala. The present grant of.^ka 940 of the time of 
Kirtirtja gives the names of the four 'direct descendants-Nimbirka, 
Birappa, Goggirija, and Kfrttrija, and thus adds one more name of 
Nimterka, who is the earliest member of^his Oulukya family so 
far known. Of Nimbirka nothing more>isj. recorded than that he 
was born in the Oulukya family. Of Dtrappa, the son of NimKirka 
both the present grant and the grant of Triloanapila record no his- 
torial event. The other grant leads us to believe that he w’as the 
first to get the kingdom of Lita. In some piflfwKdfvjr the fight' 
between Birappa and MQlarija, the OuUikj’a king of Anahilapitapa 
is referred to. In the Prabandbaciniamatii Birappa is said to be a 


1. The true spelling of tb« name wu probably Somal/ja. lie mlglit bare 

been a man from tbe soutbera India where nob senses era Btill found. 

2 . Ind. Ant. \ ol. Eli p. 196. -5 

3 Bom. Gat.Vol.1. Lp.m Acoordiog to Onjarat Chronicles HSrappa 
was defeated and killed by MQiarSja. Erenlf there was any trsith.in 
this it moat be a'aid that ifalarSfa and hla tucoessors at least upto 
Bhima could not conquer Laps a* the LSpa family continued to rule 
there upto 1051 a., o. ' ' 

87 f Fathak Ooc. Vok J 
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general of Taiiapa, ihe Qulukya sovereign of the Deccan. The 
Di;)dira)ii calls B.lrappa king of Latadeia and Somesvaradeva’s Kirti- 
kaumudi calls him a general of the lord of Lata. These different 
statements would best be explained by supposing that ■when Tailapa 
n overthre\\ the Rastrakiita king Kokkala in a. d. 573' and made 
himself master of his territory which included Lata also, he might 
have pliced Barappa in the military charge of the country of Lata 
and allowed him practical independence.* But no where among 
the list of his feudatories the name of Barappa is found.’ Goggiraja, 
son of Banppa is most probably identical with the Caulukja Ung 
Goggiraja^ mentioned in the grant of Saka 991 of the time of the 
early Yadava king Seupacandra. Goggir5ja’s daughter Nayiyaladeti, 
as the record states, was married to the Yadava king Vesugi.’ 

Some time after tlie date of this inscription Kfrtirija seems to 
have been defeated and killed by Ouriabliaraja, the Quluk}a king 
of Aoahilapitaoa, as can be inferred from a verse in the Vadnagar 
praiasti and in the UtnirapdWanla.^ That he was defeated is in- 
ferred also from V.23 of Trilocanapala’s grant which states that he had 
a thoughtless beldved in Kfrii, who, also, afraid as it we*^, wentowr 
to the house of the enemies. This war between the neighboanng 
kingdoms of Quluk as ol Anahilavad i. e. N. Gujarat and the 
Caulukyas of Lata 1. e^. S. Gujarat, may have been due to the aggres- 
sion of the rising p-wer of the N. Gujarat Oulukyas, and seems to 
liai/e coded in the destruction of the Caulukya family of Lata. This 
otcuired probably in the time of the Anahilavad king Bhima J, rv’ho. 
was powerful enough to v'anquish even the mighty Bhoja of MalvS. 
For lr6m the Dlumadacha platcst of 5aka 996-(V. S, 1131) tif 
th’e time of his son Kama, we know that Mahimaod^l^^^^^ Durla- 

1 . fnd. Atot.voLXLvnip.lU 

8 . See NSgari PraoStJijT Patrlksyol. I p. 217 

3. I6d. An^.Vol.XLVnp.'*87 

4 . He was pfobaMy afs'o icleallleaf witb king Qonia (fal) who waS 
lumptaously received by the SilShSra kiog AparSjita’ of ThHpS. Bee 
lid. Afid.Vol IXp.36. 

5. Tnd.Ant.Yol.xit b. It? 

L Ibid p. sod 

7. JBBBAS.VoL XXVI p. 250 
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bhaftja of a differeat Cialukyx faioily was at -Navsati La^ 
as a feudatory of the AtiahlUad Caululja king fCatTja. 

Ivir^iraja calls himself Mahaman^alesvara id the inscription 
which sl^QV. s t|iat was a fend^tor} of some sovereign power 
\Yho this soye^eign was is not stated in the record but he can be po 
other than the Caulokya sovereign of Kalyana m the Deccan, a des 
Cendant of Tailapa, whose feudatorj was Barappa, the grandfather of 
K^rtiraja But their allegiance tp the Deccan ^ulukya w’as probably 
only nomiui^l at this time * 

The following places are mentioned in the grapt . Pal 2 sav 5 naka 
(1 29) Bihiivara (1 38), Talavada (I 41), Kuruna (1 42 ), 
Kohirala (1 42), Tembanija (1 42), Enithana ( 1 4^ ), and 
Pallaravapa ( I 43 ) Of these Bilviivara, Kuruna, Tembaruya and 
Eruthana are also mentioned in the grapt of Trilocanapala * The 
place Palasavanaka is probably ideoual with modern Palasana, the 
headi^uarters of the Palasanl sub>division in the Surat distnct Biivi 
svara is to be identified with modeiq Balesara or Balesvara, a small 
town two miles to the north of Palasana In the present grant as 

1 W«Iui9wthai3h9pronD0»ofLSta,er SiTulbera Gojarat baa been a 
dependeney of th« Leccaa ralod b/ actona of tbs ruling family of tbs 
Deocaa't^bora they paid at least s nominal homage from the time of 
the great Fniskeha II who oonqoered it in tbs middle of the aeventh 
century to the middle of the elerentb century when the CSuIubyas of 
ApahilapStapa annexed it to tbeif Gnjarat kingdom. When tbi 
earlier CSuIukyas were the supreme powpr in the D^ocan T^as 
governed by their aeiona, as ie seen from the HaraSri plates of 8ils 
ditya, UangalarSja and Pulakeiin (See JB BRAS VoLZVlp SProcea 
dings of the Vienna OrL OoDgresa p Z2S and 230 and Ind.Ant.Vol Xflf 
p 75 See also KSgari FraeSrigi FatrUcS Vol I p 20? ) When the 
RSf^rakntas were the supreme power in the Deeoan their scions ruled 
in LSta ns tbeli feudatories as is evidenced by anumber of grants of 
the Gujarat BSs^rakGfas {See Bom Qaz Vol I History of Gujarat 
p 119) When again the C^Iukyss aucceeded the BS}(rakGtas as 
a supreme power In the Becoaa their aeions governed LSta as tbeir 
feudatories as the Surat grants show 
2. These places are already identified by Fleet m lad Ant Vo] IS^I 
P 23& 
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niso m the grant of Tnlocinapala BiKilvara fs said to be a division 
consisting of 42 villages In the Laja country the practice of naming 
small territorial divisions as consisting of so many villages seems to 
have been common in those days Until very late Bilviivara tvasan 
important town and a laige class of Kanbis in and round about 
Surat are 1 nosvn as Balesan’l The town lost its importance only 
since the British rule Talavadt ts modern Talod, one mile and a 
half north west from ErathSn which ts mentioned below It is spelt 
Talapadnika m Tnlocannpala’s grant ^ Kurana is Karana, a mile 
and a half north west of trathin The place is spelt Tembarulca m 
Trilocanap=\la s gnnt Enithana is modern Erathan, two miles 
north west from Balesara The place Pallaravana cannot be exactly 
identified but it is probably modern P1I, which is four miles from 
Sunt and eight miles from Erathan 

The Utht and the month of the 5 aka year 940 when the grant 
was issued arc not given as m the other Surat grant But from the 
expression Udagajana panam it seems that the gram was issued in 
the month of Pausa m which the tmkarafaihiranli generally occurs 

The reisoQ why the blessings of the sage Agastya are sought 
in the second verse of the grant is not clear But it might ha\e 
been that like Tnlocanap 3 la Kirtira|a issued the grant from the 
sacr“d place called Agastj'a tlrtba ( 1 4 pi III of Trilocanap5h s 
grant)* It was m the fitness of things that the sage pres dag 
over the sacred place was invoked after the goddess Bhagavati the 
presiding deity of the t/ialhikd. 


1 Cao this plaoa bg the same as Talahhadrilca mentioDed in the Dhao# 
daoha plates of Saka 99& ( JBBRAS V 0 I XXVI p 253 ) ? 

3^ But cutiouaiy enough Agastya 11 not praised in that grants 



TEXT' 
First Plate 


1 ay u qrf^r ’ir tiT3Tfl?i; 

^ vm\' srar^g. I flifnTTT 

2 nr unJtfft^’^tftfR^tnra^TT H [? *] 

^q w t HU ^ ?f sf^' txprttmrot’ 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


I ^nrrl^ rfl<r!rie<lM^tITtli^yT?«IT»nTl'IttT^ 5T3* 

II [ ] ^ng: 


<nrftT tric^ai ^ra^: n [ * ] a^<rfh. 

smma^TTT ^rnn^ gnunr^tanjito^ 

<ft: I in.T7v*idJH»Tncfa snar SK ^r^gTir ?nit^ il 

[ y * ] *<rF: (|fl(fi«(>Mf^srrfri: 
ijnrnTTT* i ^vTwifv’a?ftari^a<m54K^tiviwa! i trfM '^m?i''^" 


8 g^p n rr fr T ii [h *] ’’Hiy'inw anaft t?5j- 

'^arf 

1 From tbo original pistes. 

2. Metro 3/i5/inl. 

3 Read 

4, Read Vasantattlakaih 

5 Read 

€. Metre UandSkrania. 

7. Metre Yasanlattlakaih. 

8. Metre <!)'!5rdCJcivi4nd«<aA. 

9. Road j^?f 

10. Read 

11. ReadR-s^t^ 

12. Read^q^,* 

13. Metre ^rtindil^ilnla. 

14 Read ycqi® 
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9 ?nm ?%• \ Mdir^juiTr^Ncur ?tV ^ 

^URnj’nrnfiwR n [ ^ * ] ’UJRU^nntT 

i' [ * J fnu 

1 1 f^T tfrtw ^m^nm ® fJt fsrsTiui} q7!ft^0Trg;i 

^ nui^ 


12 ^ gjor n [ d ^TTnmm 

q’UT ^fWt UTTft \ qjpicTfiur grjq 


13 

M 

15 

16 

17 


IrT STUiTiyitHfcW^ ” [ ^ * 3 **IITW ITTqfJT U?!IrTN fjKIddl ^ 

\ unuf 

*r»T5mnrTJn ^ 

^rnf?^ ^ I HH ?R q 

VqanrH«w n [ ?^ * ) i n w y ial ^ ^ i ^ rrm ' 


ffT n f$o ih T u *] "m TIT ^ 

^ PI^TT H [ *3 qfTfqoin^ 



] Read^n^T 

2 Bead 

3 Metre Jr^/a 

4 Readijr^ffr 

5 Metre ib'ardflldviylrrl^i^arfi 

6 ann 

7 Metre Anu?(ubA 

8 Matte Upojat* and In the following two »ersei 
g Bead irffpir 

10 Read 

11 Metre Aititifubb and in the following Terse 

12 Metre Upajali 

13 Read ar^Offl 
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C 3 * 3 


19 ETO *«flHTHi^ir?^mR»^*n?rfr i trf^ vir^ ^ rrs 

^ fif^tj ?rT :<qri? rfiT a f ^ i^>n fW<r 

20 u [ *3 sfh jrftn? S3 

mjn?5TTOT * VTTt^ 

21 t/^T3Rur ^ ffpnft Hms^rrfJr » [?'»*] ^ t r -^gR E 


22 vt ; 


I 3TTrT«Ttf ‘SUruR ®^3TWrA 


Second Plate, one side 


snf^ 

24 Ot»^55^ fjt 

25 »fir ihRf r ^rffu TgfW^?^?^ ^inhMtu » 2 un iiflUH(r4r 

26 TT n^rffT r^5i « [^« * J 3t>JT ^ R-ffTTunrmTTT "/V?w 

27 ^ffTTcft r^dH 'fTr a fTIRUUn^iTRl 
^ S 


1 Reads^st^ 

2 ^letre Vnndskran’ii 

3 Road ostml^ * 

4 Read^ 

3« Motto YosontattSaAani 
6. Metro PrtArt 

7 Read 

8 Read 
9. Read 

10 Metro Upajalt 
11. Metre Arj/3, 

12 Read 
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28 s^truf^rrm 

‘9 T^ft^TT firsTT irfrtsi^^i * sT'^yni? 

i(3M 

30 fT^n &ftfTm * ^fTinr •! 

I ^^ irf<rrij ' H rfir m 5«<^ i srorm s^r^m 

II f^? *} 

52 «r w ^'ir iTT^S’/ff i Soq-TJufo^ f^pnr 

Jj II I ’ J ^RRtftuiliHlan 'S7 I 5R5:ftlfit>ftflini 

?Tini'«id^r 

34 *T^tif^^ *J inTJT jjTir^ »3:^? nn' 4'l ' ^<f5tn«' nr? * 

35 imn lira TTftia 
w'^TTV ’sfir^RwiRr 

36 irywi^iq rf?mii?t»gT»fhi'HSTPT ??^iPi^Tftin 

>*» 

j 7 ?tRt 1 imr ?rrf^yTcT?ftciTrrm5i^5 «n(f7? 

Second Plate, other side 

38 fftPr itfitg, ’iy® ^iVTir^m-IfSt 'Tcfi 

39 %JT ^5micn^ otwTffr^hHcTiTTniT 

rtR<?or 

1 Read nfft TTf^TEFT 
2. Read ijjyRifR^ 

S Read 5TWf 
i Read Gira 

5 Bead 

6 Metre ihka Anuffubh and m the following three versei 

7 Read rrt=^ 1^1 ’g 

8 and 9 Read o^It^o 
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41 ^T!IT^^5tfr5STT^^ > ^ W i W « 

42 Trm^rT^fHfer^TftrrmTJr t I srflmT^ 

44 r<*] Kin 


46 awk yHyid^iw Jf^w I *TT?t^^ 

47 ^ ^ ■■«i»r7crn7?v?iT'ftnRr n i srnm'ff' 

49 qTaqtgnt^ •S?t gpg^ 

so ^ ^ n ^rfW- 

fw Tr^r ■* 


5’ i!757<P!7ir^»w^«=!rit^,^nf.’'‘l 

52 TO#rpi^^irT^i^5=jfin?iKTCT1%TS^ 
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5^ rU JT# 

57 W 'I [Hc’larPr^ ii ’t ^ ^uter ^ 

5ura?ft ?Tur 

58 f?r JT5 ’^rmiT I* [ ^ ^ H 


60 

61 

62 
^5 

64 

65 


[ 59 Two verses : etc. aod trft ^ etc. ] 

......... 3T»Wlfiistn^tIT H tntf^njriV 

fit httot stuntiJrrf^ 

y trRjn^nrriTT M^rfir r uasfi ^ron^'ic^irST aR^tf^Rsnat 

5mfir5Tn?cfi?rm?nrm*i7* " rr 

tFurr: fffir 

IRjf^ n Tw *TJT fl5fWtr^&»3{8A<AI<?Tr3IW " fIrUtI 

sjTTroTfirfcr II f 


Translation 

Om ! Salutation to Bhagavati. 

Verse 1 . May the Divine Sakti of invisible form by whose favour 
Brahma creates, Visnu protects and Siva destroys every- 
thing and who pervades the heart of every individual, 
protect you all. 

V. 2, May that sage, born of the jar, quaffed by whom the sea, 
through excessive fear, fooks tremufous even now on 
account of tremor in the foam of a succession of surging 
v-aves protect the worlds. 

1. Metre VaAiaitha. 

2. Read ?[5TT« 

3. Metre ifiloka. 

4 and 5. Eead5TR=i. 
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V. 3 . A certain warrior who spread in all directions his brilliant 
• lustre and at whose sight, I thinl., even the best of the 
demons, frightened with the fear of hasing to face an 
unequal fight, managed to live in the water of the sea, 
was born out of the Creators ai'sjali folded at the lime of 
performing the Samdhy^t ceremony. 

V. In his lineage was bom the ling Ktmtaria, of excellent 
lustre and resplendent with a bright halo, who 
when he became a nedL)astlM, (i. e. a mediator) removed 
the troubles I W/vi ) of the people and thus performed a 
wonder in the world, since the sun witli a briglii halo is 
very hot when he becomes a madhj-astha ( i. c. attains 
the meridian }. 

V. 5 . From him was born JJ^rap^rJja who, being the abode of 
all splendours, was the sun to the lotus in the form of 
fame and who was like the moon on account of his 
gentility which was steady ( the same at all times ). 
Tlie Bhilla population in the forest, enveloped, ax it 
were, by the darkness of the shadow in the form of the 
sighs of wives of the enemy kings driven (there, he. 
into the forest ) by him ( lit. wliom ) appeared dark ( in 
complexion ). 

V. 6. To him was bom a son named Gc^^tra/ii, wlio was the 
ornament of the blooming flower of fame, who w-as 
wealthy and was a store of learning and decorum, I 
lliink, ^uri ( Vijou ). troubled (heated) by (his) 
separation from Lakjml* who was forcibly carried away 
by his strong arms ( i. c. by the strong arms of GoggirJja ) 
cultivated his attachment for a couch in the water. 

V. 7 . From hint was bom AVrirj/a who was, a-sitwere, a jar 
for keeping the juice in the form of battlefield ( i. e. 
wlio was ilie repository of heroic spirit, ). who w-as (like ) 
an axe ( to pull down) the forest in the form cf tic 
arrogance of proud ladies, and w bo w-a$ of bright rays 
( emitting ) nectar in the form of his good deeds. 


l. Mark tiJit cf 
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V 19 There was Rmderdja, adorned with extraordinary 

greatness, who W’as a beloved 10 the hearts of Cduhikyas 
and w ho w as a fnend of the good in battle , it seemed as 
if in his birth the Restraidta family at once obtained an 
honour excelling that of all the Ksatnya families 

V 17 From him was bom a son who was famous by the name 

of AtnftarA}^, who being naturally w hue bore the name 
appropriately , at whose rise the lotuses in the form of 
the faces of the womenfolk of all the enemies would at 
once be faded 

V 18 After him was born the celebrated ( king named ) 

Savthurdja who enlightening the three worlds by his 
merits, was an abode ( Ut temple) of all (good ) qualities, 
and whose two strong oar like arms were throbbing as it 
were, because they had precipitately hugged the bnde 
Laksml, trembling on account of the speed (swiftness 
of movements) of the extensive armies of his enemies 

V 19 The lord of the gods, though seated under the desire 

fulfilling tree cannot remove the miseries of the people , 
but he ( ^mburija ) (great ) hero as he is, uproots them 
by his single finger 

V 20 He being the serv’ant of Kimraja and having destroyed all 

his enemies, the days of Kiitiraja are beguiled with great 
difficulty 

LI 26*30 He seeing the worthlessness of the worldlr existence and 
observing that the eanhly life is as fickle as the drop of 
water on a moving lotus leaf and desinng for fame 
lasting till the end of the Kaipa and longing for a store 
of ments built a rna/fefd (monastery ) in (the tillage) 
PaJalovanakat resoned by an assembly of Brahmapas and 
containing a temple of the ^ddess, which was (as it 
wen. ) the top of the heap of mentonous deeds, for the 
permanent maintenance of it he appealed to the king 
The king also considered that the gift of land 13 the best 
of all ebanues, for it is said — 



V.8] 
V. 8. 

V. 5- 

V. lo. 

V. II. 

V, 12, 

V. 13- 
V. 

Y. 15 . 
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'This earth I have created is small and the activity of this 
hero is something like extraordinary ; I shall, therefore, 
make it ( earth ) wide in a moment” (with this idea) the 
creator fills the sea, as it were, with the clouds of dust 
which were mlsed from the earth beaten by the galloping 
horses and raised m his ( king’s ) battles, in all directions. 

On the occasion of his meeting the goddess of victory, 
his enemies, running away immediately from the battle- 
field, made the place solitary ( created for him solitude ) 
for the happy occassion of his union with the goddess 
of victory. 

On hearing of his valour, even from a distance, the 
elderly ladies ( who could ) see the future events in- 
structed the women folk of his ( whose ) enemies to 
consider the asking (in alms) of their husbands, (to 
consider the desirability of asking that their husband’s 
lives be saved ). 

Useless in the battlefield for want of an enemy, and in 
giving charity for want of a seeker of wealth, he regards 
his hand wliich ( could ) nor fulfil the object dear to his 
heart, as a burden, as it were. 

His (whose ) fame having lotus-white body and graceful 
on account of the growth due to prahandha ( literary 
attainments ) and therefore containing (within itself) 
the digit of the moon, looked as if rt were pregnant with 
another fame. 

His enemy was killed slowly on the battlefield so that 
there should be no want of the pleasure of a great battle. 

To dnnk che aeccsr of his beairfy womeu ;usr n’ssh as if 
were the pots in the form of their eyes with water (tears) 
coming out through joy. 

Though his mind was always attached to living in the 
dust of the two feet of God Siva ( on whose head is the 
crescent of the moon ) it had become clean by the coating 
of impurity being completely washed away. 
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V. 19. There was Kmdaraja, adorned with extraordinary 
greatness, who was a beloved to the hearts of Cdulukyas 
and wIjo was a friend of the good in battle ; it seemed as 
if in his birth the RAflrahnfa family at once obtained an 
honour excelling that of all the K^airiya families. 

V. 17. From him was born a son who was famous by the name 
of AviftarAja, who being naturally white bore the name 
appropriately \ at whose rise the lotuses in the form of 
the faces of the womenfolk of all the enemies w'ould at 
once be faded. 

V. 18, After him was born the celebrated ( king named ) 
Satnturaja who enlightening the three w’orlds by his 
merits, was an abode ( lit, temple) of all (good ) qualities; 
and whose two strong oar-like arms were throbbing as it 
were, because they had precipitately hugged the bnde- 
Lak^ral, trembling on account of the speed (swiftness 
of movements) of the extensive armies of his enemies. 

V, 19. The lord of the gods, though seated under the desire- 
fulhlling tree cannot remove the miseries of the people ; 
but he (^amburaja ) (great) hero as he is, uproots them 
by his single finger. 

V. 20. He being the servant of Klrtir 5 }a and having destroyed all 
bis enemies, the daj's of Klrtiraja are beguiled with great 
difficulty. 

LI. 26-30 He seeing the worthlessness of the worldly existence and 
observing that the earthly life is as fickle as the drop of 
water on a moving lotus-leaf and desiring for fame 
lasting till the end of the EaJpa and longing for a store 
of merits built a (monastery ) in (the village) 

Palalavatiaia, rcsoned by an assembly of Brahmapas and 
containing a temple of the goddess, which was (as it 
W'cre ) the top of the heap of meritorious deeds, for the 
permanent maintenance of it he appealed to the king. 
The king also considered that the gift of land is the best 
of all charities, for it is said — 
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V. 21-24, Three kinds of gifts— of the cow, the land and the 
learning— are considered best and purify ( one ) upto the 
seventh generation by milking, holding and possessing 
( respectively ) ; he who grants land and who receives it, 
both of them do a meritorious deed and surely go to 
heaven ; the first of all ( kinds of) gifts lasts for one life 
(only ) while that of gold, land and speech' lasts for 
seven lives ; gold is the first child of fire, earth of Visnu, 
and learning of the sun ; it can therefore be said that he 
who makes a gift of gold, learning and earth makes a 
gift of the three worlds. 

L. 35. Thus finding the greatness of the gift of land from these 
and other assertions of the maxim of Smrtis and 
Tantras Ktrtirata, the MabanuivdaJeJvara, issues orders 
to all the officers of his territories in th yar $40 - in 
figures nine hundred and forty - of th era of the $aia King* 
on the Udagayanaparvan day. I have granted with the 
pouring of the handful of water, the vtUage of Talavadi, 
included in the 42 villages-group under the name of 
Bilvlivara, towards the tiiafbih built by Samburtja, 
having Its circumference determined on the four bounda- 
ries, including wood of trees ( near the village ), covering 
( the charities to ) all the luggers, and together with a 
privilege of not being entered into by all the royal 
officers. 

L. 41. The boundaries of which ( village ) are : the village of 
Kohirahi in the eastern boundary ; the village of Kohirala 
in the northern limit ; the village of Temharuya in the 
western outskirt ; the village of Erutima in the southern 
extremity. In this way this village marked by the four 
• boundaries ( is granted ). 

L. 43. Also in the village Pflffflrfltwwa fifty witvir/dHOf, in figures 

50, of land. Similarly the taxes on seven artisans 
' {praiftis') as instimied by the (respective) commu- 
nities - one of the two Vanikas, one oilman, one uilor, 


L Mark this unuinal moaoiog of tfc# word gaa rt. 



A FEW GLIMPSES OF ANQENT PAITHAN— b\ Prof D V 
PoTDAR, B A , Poona 


The ancient and historic city of Paithan is at present situate'd 
in the dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam The dorm 
nions are fortunate m possessing some very ancient and most 
renowned places of antiquarian interest such as the Ajanta and 
Ellora Caves or Kalyani, Deogir, Warangal and such other towns 
and forts 


I happened to visit some of these places during my research 
tours recently and found Ajanta and Qlora very well cared for 
and looked after But I was sorry ro see that such a famons, 
ancient and historical place as Paithan, long known as a capital of 
the S^tavahanas, was absolutely uncared for 1 hope Mr Yazdani 
will soon turn his attention to this dilapidated city The Depart 
ment of Archeology apart, scholars also do not seem to have care- 
fully and fully surveyed this old and important spot 

It IS, therefore, proposed in this paper to give only a few 
glimpses I could catch of the place dunng my visit to it m October 
1929 I will confine myself more to the ancient spots than to the 
many places of importance to the student of Mediaeval, Mahom 
medan and Maratha history 


What struck me first about Paithan was the excellent and 
natural situation of the place A close reference to the accompany 
ing map is requested It will be seen therefrom that the town is 
surrounded by the river Godavan on two sides over a Jong distance 
The river there makes a deep looplike airve and thus affords both 
ample supply of pure water and also a natural defence The river bed 
IS very extensive even now, when there has come over a great fall in 
the average rainfall It must have been considerably larger and 
deeper in the days of the Salii^hana kings 


Here on the looplike curve wis probably founded the city of 
Paithan by the great ^alivahana supposed to be the four dcr of the 
§aka era current even now 
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as old as the ancient Hindu temples. This Narasimha is said’to have 
originally belonged to the Da^di Mosque Narasimha temple referred 
to above from where it was rescued, removed and reestablished in 
this place. The Kalabhairava was said to have once adorned a temple 
on the river side somewhere near ^he Naga Ghafa. 

In the centre of the town is an old temple called the Durga 
Temple near the Bazar Gate. This does not appear at least' in its 
present form to be more than three or four hundred years old 
although the site and the shnne both must have been undoubtedly 
older still. To the South of this temple lies the Chauk Masjid 
which stands on an elevation. The well and old columns and 
stones strewn all round clearly show its ancient origin. Nearby is 
the Sanjar Darvaji and Manyan Gate , passing through this latter 
we see the Amin Kutcherry where also he half buried ancient 
marks of stone at different corners. Proceeding onwards for about 
two furlongs from the Amin Kutcherry, we come to a region 'of 
Dargas — first on the road the Darga of Said Mahommed Sahib and 
behind it to its north the ancient Darga of Said S2dat (Vide 
Aurangabad Gazetteer page 585 ). This latter is a very imposing 
structure but the door of the central domed building is the same 
old Hindu door as it was when perhaps Said Sadat arrived and 
settled here. The door is evidently the door of an ancient Hindu 
temple and in a good state of preservation except for the thick 
layers due to constant white-washing during a period of over fi'C 
hundred years. On the top and somewhat hidden under the 
thick white-wash layer is seen a Persian inscription and one need 
not be surprised if a Sanskrit inscription also comes to be discovered 
likewise as the story following will show. 

Moving out straight from the Darga of Said Mahommed Sahib, 
we truicch out of the town into the open and the road leads to an in- 
teresting place on a small hill-top. This is the most famous Darga 
of Paithan popularly known as the Moulani’s Darga. As the Auran- 
gabad Gazetteer points out, this Darga "was originally a Hindu 
temple dedicated to Ranoka ( Renuka ) Devi” ( page 602 ). At the 
backside v.e still see the Sabha Maodup ( Hall ) of the temple which 
proves its Yadava construction. Even the ensped arch at the 
entrance has rcuined the delicately carved old pillars where under- 
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neath the thin white plaster canbestiU seen a few Persian lines inscrib- 
ed. But the most convincing proof of this mosque having once been 
an important Hindu temple, is the discovery of an old inscription in 
Sanskrit which I saw fixed in the floor of the Sabha Mandapa or Hall 
For want of time and necessary materials, I could not take a full 
and clear impression of the whole The Slab is of black pohshed 
stone and is roughly 3ft by 2ft. The inscription has thirtyone lines 
in clear tenth or eleventh century Devanagari characters with the 
ppsthamatra. I hastily tried to read some lines and could clearly 
make out the following — 



following by a reference to 


A lew inches of space are left blank after 26 lines and a few lines 
are added at the end from which I could easily make out 

ETOTtTf • FTiy ein etc* 

It appears that this is not a complete inscription. Another 
fragment of the same is 1 am told in existence and is pat m some 
inner vault I have brought with me a pencil rubbing of a few lines 

In this connection it is interesting to note that GoddessRenuka 
Devi is the family Goddess of many old families even at present m 
Paithan and even the famous Marathi Saint Ekanltha also wor- 
shipped her in that capacity. 

Right from the Maah Masjid to Maulana Moaz’s Darga, all along 
the banlc of the river Godavan and espeaally on the segment formed 
by the loop-like curve which the Godavari lakes behind Sahvahana’s 
palace, and on the site where at present are situated the Mathas of the 
Manabhavas ( who by the bye had, it is proved, intimate relation 
with the royal family of Deogin ) and the Samadhi of the Kanphates 
w ith their deep underground vaults, there once flourished in ancient 
times the glorious and far famed city called Pratistbana, now a heap 
of rums and known by the name Paithan Some remains of the old 
mud wall surrounding old Paithan are still to be seen by travellers 
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who approach Palthan by the Shcvgaon road, on the oppoiste bank 
of the river. 

It would be very interesting here to quote the following from 
the Aurangabad Gazetteer (pages 411-1$ ) — 

‘‘There is a tradition that seven Saids of Arabia were commis- 
sioned to deliver Paithan from four Goddesses, Hatai Devi, 
Durga Devi, Revona (Renuka?) Devi and Agna Devi. But 
on their arrival at Paithan they were arrested and imprisoned in 
a cave. Maulana Muizuddin popularly called Moulana Moaz or 
Maulana Sahib, a native of Shiraz, proceeded to Mecca at an early 
age and was directed to liberate seven Saiads. He left for Paiun 
which was then presided over by Revona Devi ( probably a mistake 
for Renuka Devi ) in a battle fought outside its walls lost many 
faithful attendants and disciples. The Maulana triumphed j in the 

end the seven Saids were released Trie numerous fanes of 

the goddess were demolished aod her large temple was converted 
into a mosque,'* 

This short ndtc is written to stimulate interest in the ancient 
and historic site of Paithan and if it succeeds in drawing the atten- 
tion of arcUKologlsts and especially the Department of Archeology 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam and early steps taken to recover 
and preserve as much as possible, it will have served its purpose. 



YI ! Grammar and Philology 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF GUNA — by A. Berriedale Keith, 
D. c. L., D, i.Ui., Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology and Lecturer on the Constitution of the British 
Empire, University ofEdinbu^h. 


An interesting attempt has been made by Professor Carlton C. 
Rice ‘ to explain the term gnva, which plays so important a part in 
Indian philosophical terminology. He suggests that the word was 
originally an adjective, meaning ** bovine ”, derived from the zero 
grade of the base go~. It is formed by the secondary suffix and 
the is due to Pruritic influence. The derivation of the meaning 
runs as follows, (i) adjective meaning “bovine”, (2) substantive, 
“bovine sinew”, (3) “sinew”, (4) “bow-string”, (j) “strand”, cord 
( of rope ), (6) “quality”, and (7) “virtue”, the last four of these 
meanings being actually attested m Sanskrit. The suggestion is 
interesting j but before a new etymology can be accepted, it requires 
careful consideration, both on formal and semantic grounds. 

The secondary suffix -wu, added to nouns or adjectives to 
form an adjective as su^esied, is far from richly attested. 
The best example is itmlmtta “ bearded ” from imairii j 
phaJguna possibly, “ reddish ” and equivalent to phttlgu^ and iaraiia, 
possibly “heroic”, and connected with Snra, are both dubious. Straitja 
is clearly connected with r/rf, “woman”, but the formation differs 
from that assumed in giwL Nor is the case strengthened by the 
adduction of the Prakriiic form gona, *‘ox”, the origin of which is in 
iiseffwfioiVy uncertain ; FischeP suggested derivation irom gamd or 
gavatia, and it would certainly be remarkable if gona really were g<r- 
with a meaningless -ka suffix, elsewhere probably unknown. 

To operate with a suffix so rarely attested and so limited in 
usage is clearly adventurous, and 10 this difficulty is added the further 


1 Zani7uagc, tI (1930). 36-10. 

2 Grammalit der Fraknt Spraehen, | 393. 
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consideration that it U necessary to adopt gn - as the zero grade of go~. 
Nowf»-is not unknown in Sanskrit, but, unfortunately for the 
theory, it is found there only as the second member of a compound, 
and it is a very strong measure to assume that it could be used wjth 
the suffix -nc. If drova, *‘wooden vessel”, really is connected with 
dru, "wood”, as proposed by Uhleobeck, we find actually a streng- 
thening as also in slramo. G«- seems so far unsupported even as a 
final member of a compound in other Indo-European languages, for, 
the etymology of presb)S suggested by Bloomfield is very far from 
being established. Very probably it is the case that otves its 
origin in Sanskrit to abstraaion from forms of go^ which presented 
the appearance of connection with -« stems, such as gbs, on the ana- 
logy of dfxnu. That such a form should be made the base 

of a derivative with -na is clearly very improbable. 

From the semantic point of view we have to assume the exis- 
tence of three meanings, "bovine”, "bovine sinew”, and "slneV, 
which unfortunately are never found in the literature, early or late. 
It is suggested, however, that the supposed meanings may be sup- 
ported by the fact that itself is used of bovine sinew. The proof, 
however, of this supposed meaning is clearly inadequate. That go 
when used in connection with a bow refers specifically to sinew, 
used as a bowstring, is held to be established by the fact that in the 
Atbarvaieda vii. 50. 9 srtavan seems to be used of the bow-string. 
But to argue that, because sinew is in one passage referred to 
apparently as used as a bow-string, therefore go means speciS'tally’ 
the bovine sinew is clearly inadmissible. The fact that the Indians 
may have used sinew for bow-strings does not establish that they 
used solely it for that purpose. 

It is impossible, therefore, to feel any confidence in the new 
that gftya originally denoted "bovine”. Moreover there are serious 
difficulues in the way of accepting the suggestion that these®*^ 
"strand” is derived from ^'bow-string”. It is significant in this con- 
neaion that the Greek term neuron which means “ sinew, tendon, 
cord made with sinew for fastening the head of the arrow to the 
shaft ... also a bow-string”, does not pass over to the sense "strand . 
Nor does the Latin mrvus, nor the German Sehne. The fact is sug- 
gestive ; it points to the probability that the meaning "strand” ts . 
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not derived in tlie manner suggested, and that a more plausible 
explanation had better be looked for. This, of course, is already 
a\-ai!able in the connection with the Avesian gtJinio and its conneaed 
words ill Iranian, as first suggested by Geiger. The primitive 
meaning of these words was clearly ** hair ”, as shown by 
Bartholomac, and, if this is accepted as the earlier sense of 
^iiiKi', it is easy .to see how from the practice ‘ of plaiting 
the' hair the meaning " strand ” might easily come to be that 
of giina'. What is certain is that in the earliest passage where it is 
recorded with a clear sense, the Taittiriya Sdifihitil, vii. 2. 4. 2, it has 
the sense “strand” as a constituent of a rope, and m the well-known 
Atharvnifdn 8.43) it has something like the .sense of 

“constituent”. So far from the primary meanings of the words 
being utterly unrelated, they seem to be identical, and thus the 
probability of relationship js greatly strengthened. It is wonh 
noting that the Iranian term also assumes the sense of “quality” 
as well as of “colour” j we have no sufficient means of deter- 
mining how tile semantic change operated. 

The evidence of form and meaning alike tends to show that 
gNua' and gaoiia must have the same orgln, and the sense of the lattef 
practically excludes the idea of connection with go' “ox”. Funher 
elucidation is probably impossible. The v may quite fairly be set 
down as Prakritic, for which there are abundant parallels. It is sug- 
gested by Walde* iliat the Avesun word is to be referred to tlie root 
geu~, “biegen, kttlniraen, wfilbeo”, and to this root he refers the 
obscure Vedic giiiinf, “groin”. It can hardly be said that the sug- 
gestion is attractive. Verj' possibly we have to do with a word 
borrowed from a common source by Indian and Iraaian, which has 
no Indo-European explanation. It seems doubtful if it can have 
been current in the earlier period, so late is its occurrence in the 
texts. 

As it has been suggested that the normal Vedic bow-string was 
made of sinew, it should be pointed out that this conclusion is lar 
trom probable. The words simyii, snaiatt etc. are not normally used 

1 Vedic Index, i 234 ; Zimmer, AUtndischea Lthen, p. 264 

2 y ergletchendti Worterhueh der tndogermanuchen Spraehen, 1 557, 553, 

40 t Pathftk Com. Vol. 3 
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for the bow-string, and in the epic, where we have abundant evidence 
of usage the bow-string is made of ttinmi, hemp. In the Agni- 
which is an encyclopaedic text, we learn of the use of a 
string of hemp and hide. Smew, on the other Iiand, regularly 
appears in the epic as used to fasten the arrow IieaJ to ilie shaft 
“Even in classical antiquity* we find leather or horse-hair used asv/ell 
as sinew, so that the view of -Zimmer * tliat m the the term 

/£>' -denotes leather, not sinew, appears fully )ustified, 


1 Hop^lDS.Jaurnal o/ Amertcan Oriental Society, mi (1839), 271, 276 

2 Dictionary of Greik and Homan Antiquttu*, I, 170 
^Altindtsche$ Leben,pp.i^3,%9S 



SANSKRIT DIPHTHONGS— BY Irach] S Taraporewala, b A, 
PH D , Principal, The M F Cama Arhcn-nan Institute, Andheru 


The first two sntras of Panini give us the vrcfdht and gutia- 
\ouels, which include, besides the tw o simple \owels 3 T (a) and 
3TT ( d! ), the four diphthongs ^ 

These four have been tailed " diphthongs’ b> all grammarians — 
both indigenous and western The Jissification according to the 
"vargis’ also makes it clear that these four were regarded as 
“ double rounds ’ or ''diphihon^^s \Vt get the two statements, 
UfJStTTS and drrlitTl refrsn from fairly earlj days, which 
clearlj indicate the origiml double nature of these sounds Again 
all these four ire regarded as double in prosody — two mdtrds in 
length 

But their pronunciation at present (and indeed through all 
Sanskrit literature ) makes one wonder wh> and 

should be -called diphthongs though with ^ (m ) and ^CflM)tho 
diphthongal nature is quite obvious And if we bear in mind thfr 
relation between gutia and vfddhi it becomes still more puzzling how 
these sounds, as we now utter them, could be thus related 

It 18 necessarj at the outset to have clear certain fundamentai 
ideas in phonetics Ihe Sansl nt Nowels as they are pronounced 
today ( 1 am taking the Poona pronunciation that I have learnt) 
may be arranged is in the accompanying diagram It may be noted 
that all these are simple vowels The corresponding 5 emi»\owels- 
are also included 


l^] [<] 



Fundamental vowel 
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From this diagram It !s clear that though the s)mhols tr and 
rcpfeseuted original diphthongs, still their present pronunciation 
IS clearly that of simple vowels— half<losc front and back respeahehj 

A comparison with other languages shows \er) clearly ho\e 
these tno h.ave been made up. The nearest sister hnguage n 
Atesta and it shows both these vowels as diphlhiigs, except when 
m the final s)ll.ibl(.. Thus, /we«A, ^3— i/neiae/ii ; 

homal fifyniib , butq^— /le/r, ^ piilho.' Whence 

compart Sanskrit with Greek or Latin or Germanic \\t find tlm the 
q and sfl each rtpresenr three distinct diphthongs. Tlie original 
Indo-Iiuropean h.-id three distinct simple vowel sounds, *a, *e and *t' 
and all tlicsc tliret fell together in Sinskrn .and .are represented b> a 
single sound — the neutral at ( <1 ) Thus the Sanskrit q represents 
the three diphthongs *ai, *ei and *01 of the Indo-European and the 
2^1 represents *ett and *on. Examples : fuel ) — tlOa | 

( I go )— El/ii , ( thou mayst bear ) — ffipoti , 

— Lat. aiigiiS’lus j tfhrrf^r ( I know ) — iffWo/i-i , ( light )— 

XowTiTov. Therefore we are quite justifiedin tbinkiogihai the*Sansknt 
tf originally represented the sound at («?•) and sJr represented the 

sound fl« ( grrh 

The so-called *Moug'’ diphthongs, the tprfrf/’t-diphifiongs, 
show an exactly similar development. First comparing 
Avesu we find that ^ and iMt often correspond to rttandrtii. Thus 

— aiifrstsif, nl. — gauT, Then again comparing with Greek 

or Latin or Germanic v\e find that 1 . E. *U,*i and '*5 have fallen^ 
together in Sanskrit .and are represented by the Sanskrit stt*” 
•probably originally the neutral sr (1^ at) lengthened. Hence the 
representing, I. E. *(it, *l\, *01, was originally pronounced (3?7f)« 
and the representing I. K. ■*<«*, *e«, *ou, was originally pro 

nouncedfl'H Csrrr.?. fsJrrrpAjs'. «rrg*. 

yaffil? —Goth, itlat] 3 tlsT»? (I showed) (mst. plu. 

jjias ) — Xiwoi? ; ^ — ww — Lat navis : u) — ( Zt^ ) > m ^ 

;0Dvs. 

So from comparisons wiih^otherl. E. languages we are defioit^ 
ly led to conclude that the anoeut pronunciations of q, s?r, ^ 

1 In Sfct the final vtsarga changes m cerlatn cases hut in At. It 
changes thns always. 
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v.crc <!»( 3TT ), CM ( 9 Tt), At (OT^) and au (snr) rfspectKely. 
They had apparently the same pronunciation as they base today 
( i. e. tr and s?t being rfVi/'/jr sounds cand o; and^and^il being ai 
and ait ) even in the da\s of the I’rStl^kh^ as. “ But iheir eupho- 
nic tre.ntrocni clearly sho'^s them to have been .... at the period 
when the euphonic laws established themselves, as they » . . . were 
at their origin, real diphthongs. . . The heavier or ifddh diphthongs 
were distinguished In the length ol tlicir «-eIfment, .is at 
(a -r t ) atid <11/ ( rt -I « ) '*.* \ovv wc w ill irj to pfo\c this from 
liic internal evidence of Sanskrit grammar itself, particularlv of 
the rules of vowel inthdH. 

It is rather a remarf.able laci that the two 
and tpdY wt tt q nt — sliould follow cavh oihtr in the 
Panini’s original arrangement of these sfitras has real!) some 
meaning, inasmuch as the latter sntra is, as it wen, a spctul case of 
the former. Unless wc bear m nurd iIk cnptinl sounds rcprvsentcd 
by the tTOr vowels we cannot appreciate the point. Il wc pro- 
nounce <r» wf* ^ •'‘nd art as Dry, 3 tt» stiy and 9try, wc see at once 
that by appljliig the previous sotra (rqrtmm%) to the lecond 
member of the diphtliongs wc straightaway get sit, smj^and 

3TT^. 

Similirly the salra ('»• t-5>5) become-, clear if wc 

remember the original pronunciation For here u is only the com- 
bimiion of the at or STT with the first member ol ihe diphthong - 
thus n.iturallv giving u> the so-called “ long " or <.rddh: diphthong-*. 

.\{nrt from these two s/irW^'i-ruKs there art cvidtn^cs ol the 
nnginal pronunciation of ihcsc diphthongs m ctnim dtnvauvc 
forms and in cenaiti conjugations and declensions.* 'Pic usual 
locative singular of w nouns ends in tp, which is obviously ^tr 
originally. So also the tint occurs m the pountiaU is due to 
the same original, .\orist forms like at^t*nt •» similar m. 

Weak stems like from and superlatives hkt toy point 

L Wbltr*y. (/rnwnor, | tsa. 

1. VI. I ::-:i 

3 Per ard o*I>er e»*»« »*» l allta-IitrW OfanMtili, 

riisjiT. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT AND THE PRAKRITS — 
BY Prof. Devekd^akumar Bakcrji, \r. a., Chittagong College. 


What Is it that sliines in solitary grandeur amidst the numerous 
antiquities of the world — that which "equals in extent to the Greek 
and the Italian Literature put together,” tliat \shich might reflect 
credit on any nation irrespeeme of ume and place— that which re- 
flects brilliance of glorj' upon the ancient Seers of old,— that with- 
out which the Indo-Aiyans would have crept into the greedy grasp 
of oblivion as surely as the Celtic races of Wales and Cornw'all- and 
that which “flourished at a time when the greater part of Europe' 
was immersed in darkness” ? 

The answer probably is “Sanskrit— Vedic and post-Vedic” with 
the eternal under-current of Prakrits behind. 

The term Sartskril as applied to the Indo-Aryan speech had not 
the narrow, technical meaning which has been atuched to it in 
modern times. It was not applied to the Indo-’Aryan tongue either 
by Dn'ardja}ajvan the author of the Nighutii or by Yaska the author 
of Niriikla or by Panini the author of the Af\adhyi^l. To them 
thistlielndo—Aiyan tongue was simply a A /rwil/f-a Bhlsd oi a spoken 
language and nothing more nor lc-.s. According lo Panini the word 
means "ornamented. ” Tlie Indo-Aryan speech is now 

known as a Sanskril-BldfO. a polished refined, high-flown, oratorical 
speech in contrast perhaps with the later Pali or Prakrits Or dialectic 
languages. In the prime of youth, a literary I.nnguage outwits, -out- 
shines and casl^ Into tlie shidc all other dialects. For instance, 
there is a peculiar dialect witli its peculiar intonation almost in 
everj’ district of Bengal. Every man in his private capacity ‘talks 
with his friends and relatives, especially with his fem.ile and children 
relatives, in his own native longue. But when he speaks standing 
on a public platfrom as an orator delivering addresses to large 
■gatherings, it is difficult to ascertain to whax District he belongs. 
What this elocution is to hearty utterances in family gossips, that 
Sanskrit seems to the Prakrits. One is a Uieraty language, a language 
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of the state, a father liogiiige nnd the other js" purel) a dialea, a 
mother tongue Each district of Bengal mij have n petuliar dialect 
of Its o\\ n, but iht Bengali language is the common language of the 
whole of Bengal Ehc influence of a hieiarj hnguagw u} on dialects 
IS sometimej so great that the latter s growth is stoiped h) the 
tormer When the students of a College class consisting of retruiti 
from the difTcrent dtstritts of Bcngil arc isl cd to name a familiar 
thing of which there IS no popular word in Sanskrit, thev shrink 
from giving out the proptr dialectic name which thev reallj know 
This delicacy has the Lancful efiea of givinq the popular name an 
ephemeral existence onlv The Iiau(^i)a s/ilit)a Partfal in their 
attempts to record new dialcaic vv ords and therebv to enrich the 
Bengali language are doini, a great sen ICC to Bengali bv collecting 
words and phnses peculiar to certain districts onl^ 

B> Sanskrit is technicail) understood the Paninj'Kai>i>a»n 
Paunjali language or ''Classical Sanskrit,’ and b> Praknts, the 
Prakrit of the plajs This meaning of Prakrit is no doubt given by 
Himacandra in his Sabdinuilsina Hesajs Prnhflih Sansintif^ 

Tadhhaxam TataAgafamxfiPi&hifam Late MihamahopadhySyaD^ 

Haraprasad Sastn who is an authont) on this subject also sajs 

Whatever is dvnved from Sanskrit is called n Prakrit ^ 
Inscription of A4oka is a Prakrit, Pah is n Prakrit, the Jun Pta t 
15 * Prakrit, Dramatic Prakrit is n Pral rit, Marathi is a also aPrtkrit 
Bauddiia Gana O Di5!i3 p S 

The above definitions of a Pr&knt seem to be too tiarro v 
The> tale notice onl^ of those words wind) are derived rom 
Sanskrit and seem to Ignore the Sansknt or tatsaiM words, 
are the common property of Sanskrit and the Prlkrits alike, ** 
the Dcii or indigenous words which can be found in the 
only of carj-eniers, cultivators, fishermen and so forth As a ma ' 
of fact the Prakrits are veiv much enriched by words 
these two latter sources A Prakrit is properly speaking the w 
of the common folks, the natural language of the untutored ma 
or rather the mother tongue as distinguished from Sanskrit w ic 
we said above, is the highly polished and elegant language in c 
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formity with the rules of grammar and rhetoric or rather the fathcf 
language. It might therefore be better deftned as 

Prakrlih Siabhdiah, fata dgatath PrAkrtam, or 
Prdiftaiauandih vacnnatfi Prahiam 
The Prakrits of the plays also were the peculiar dialects of the 
times -dialects that reached the ridge of a literary language, for 
example Mahara^rJ, ^aurasenit Magadbt. Man is gifted witli spe^cii 
by nature. His speech is eternally bestowed upon him. He must 
have a dialect of his own. A literary language may come into 
existence and die, but the dialect remains for ever It is constantly 
changing, it is or ephemeral. Yet there is a string of con** 

linuity that goes on to eternitj. A language is a sea of dialects. 
Dialects rise up into prominence as a literary language, which loses 
its vital force when cut off from the dialects , but the potency of 
dialects Is inextinguishable. This is the namte of a Prakrit. Eveii 
Sanskrit, in her flourishing d.ay$, Ihed and moved and had her being 
in the dialects. It is like the holy island of UwamtO'a in the saefed 
River Brahmaputra, facing the city of Gauhati ; the dialects that 
were spoken in the Vedic ages arc spoken e\ en now in Northern India 
and will be spoken till eternitj. Words arc the grains of sands and 
drops of water forming the eternal stream; flowing from the 
beginning of creation, it will flow on nil the end of the world. In it 
were formed such Htenrj* islands as the Vedas, the Upanisads, the 
A\esta, the Ramayaoa of Tulasidasa, the Tripitaka, the poclcs of 
Vidjapatt and Chandi Dasa. Truly has it been said by the Prakrit 
Poet Vakpaii. 

Saj-ala o imaiii vaa visanti, etto ya penti \ayao i 
Bui samuddam chiya nemi sdj'aril ochchija jalanim |i 3l, p) 
" All words merge in Prakrits, All w ords come out of Prakrits, 
They come out of and retitc into lie Prakrit like waters of 
the ocean. 

The Vedic and the Sanskrit art no longer living. The Pali 
and the Prakrits of the plajs are no longer spoken. They were, no 
doubt, spoken some time in the history of the Indo-Aryan speech. 
But as soon as the grammarians probed and dissected ihem, fn their 
41 [ Patliak Coa. Vol J 
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attempt to find out the laws of their anatomy, their life was extinct. 
A sea-fish caught and thrown into a pond can hardly live long. 
But during the j outhful daj’S of these Pali and the Prakrit literatures, 
the Aryan life-blood was pulsating through their ^eins and -arteries. 
They are now dead but their corpses suU remain. 

During the life-time of these literary Prakrits, there ^scre 
probably other Vernaculars spoken, the latter in their turn were 
known as j^pabhratliias or Deil ( like the BJidfds of 

modem times). **Thesc Prakrits were of course dc\eloped from 
the Apabhrarhias and the first beginnings of the Prakrit Literature 
must be traced back to the old literature in the Vernaculars. Some- 
times it might appear that the Prakrits of the plays s\ere not really 
spoken Vernaculars, but rather literary fictions founded on the 
Vernaculars. They ueie perpetaally influenced nor only bj’ 
Sanskrit but also by the spoken languages. Most of the so called 
Dei/ words found in these plays were deri\ed from these spoken 
Vernaculars,” 

In tlie Prakrits of the Dramas, a different dialect is aimbuted 
to each class of characters. The enumerates 15 such 

dialects — Sanskrit being the utterances of high and middle class 
people and of Pandits and the like. Ser\ants, soldiers, buffoons and 
the like use one or the other of the inferior dialects. Yet there 
seems nothing un-natural in this allotment. It might be that the 
play-writers sometimes mimicked the local peculiarities of ihenrious 
provinces. But it is quite reasonable to suppose that a "king drew 
his soldiers from one province, his porters and attendants from 
another, his dancers and buffoons from a third and so on. All these 
men when assembled at the capital would doubtless strike out some 
common language like the Urdu of the present day. 1 ^* 
servants and artificers collected from all comers of the vast empire 
would speak the common hngua franca, each with his own country 
twang and the Prakrit of the plajs would appear to be an 
exaggerated representation. It is, therefore, highly probable, 
even^at the time when tbe dramas were written, that as a matter of 
fact, every one, in ordinary life, spoke neither Sanskrit nor the 
dramatic Prakrit but simply the Vernaculars. 
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• The Vedas and the dialects 

We have seen hovj “Every Utmry language presupposes the 
existence of many spoken dialects. Dialects have always been the 
feeders, rather the channels of the literarj’ language. Any how they 
are parallel streams which existed long before the time when one of 
them was raised to that temporary eminence which is the result of 
literary cultivation. Dialects exist previous to the formation of 
literary languages, for, every literary language is but one out of 
many dialects. 

“The first tendency of language must have been to an un- 
bounded variei}*. Before there is a national, literarj' language, 
there have alwajs been hundreds of dialects in districts, towns, 
villages, clans, classes and families. The Adgirasas, the Atre^as, the 
BJiiradvajas, the Kurtvas, and the y^iiftas of the Rg-Vedawere 
probably different families having peculiar dialects of their own. The 
Anus, the Tnnalas, the Yadiis, the Drfihyis, the Purus mentioned 
in the IJg-Veda were also perhaps different races or tribes having 
dialects of their own. Theyw'ere probably the five tribes who 
opposed the Bhlntas. They perhaps formed a coalition or a con- 
fideracy of five allied Aryan Peoples dwelling on the river Sarasvai!. 
Asitmali was their overlord and their Governor. The Bbaratas 
marched against them, and, with the aid of tlic Tftsus, defeated 
them. That the popular dialects of these Vcdic clans were more or 
less different from one another and gardually grew into a litcrarj’ 
language forming the first high head in the history of the Indo- 
Ar3’an Language is shown by the unbounded variet)’ and freedom 
which are the characteristics of a living speech. Those dialects were 
not understood, were called Anltsa or **( moulhless, speechless ) " . 
These dialects were embodied in popular speeches at public meetings, 
ballads, national laws, religious prayers ; and, ultimately, with the 
codification of the Rg-Veda, they w'cre shaped and circumscribed 
within its narrow limits of speech. Their growth wav stunted. The* 
IJg-Veda arrested the flow of the language in their countless 
rivulets of its dialects and gave a morbid permanency to certain 
formations of speech which now form ihcsubiect of the Vedic gram- 
mar and which, unless they were given the high honour of a place 
in the Vedic Literature, could have enjoyed but an ephemeral 
existence " 
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A very general comparsion of the Vedic and Oassical Sanskrit 
words will sufEce here to show how unfettered the dialects of our 
Vedic ancestors were. For example: 
i. The word pali is optionally declined as fnuni {ghi). 
li. The Genitive very often smnds for the dative. 

iii. iflrt, Inn and U\ are used in alt the past tenses and moods alike. 

iv. Le( is exclusively the property of the Vedas. 

V. The words pro, tarn, vpa and »d« arc repeated for the sake ol 
metre. 

Vi. Active present participles are freely used for the passive, 
vii. Declensional suffixes arc very simple and numerous, c. g. — 


Vedic 

Classic 

Vedic 

Classic 

Panlhanah 

Panthah 

natan 

natab 

mail 

maty! 

y2t 

yas 

vyoman 

vyorant 

svapnaja 

svapnena 

*a^vina 

aivinau 

yujmc 

jmimSsu 

stiratha 

surathau 

asma 

asinasu 

divispr^a 

divispfiau 

uruya 

urupa 

nabhA 

nabhau 

«ddhu)'a 

sadhu 

sasantA 

vasanic 

im’iya 

uruni 

.Isrviva 

dJnina 

viihav3 

• vahuna 
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ix. The final vou els, especially of IndccHnables, are lengthened, 
c. g. lu for to, yairi for jaira, eva for eva, nu for nu, atra 
foratra, vidma for vidma. 

X. The following Irregularities are also very striking : — 


Grbhiya 

grhana 

labhara 

jahanr 

rsyaih 

drsyam 

hhotu 

bhat'atu 

mlecchiiavai mlecchitavj’ath 

avagahe 

avagahyam 

pasca & pasci 

pascat 

sayc 

sete 

^rnudhl 

Srnu 

vastvya 

vastava 

nvya 

artava 

paridhapayitva 

paridhipya 

hiranyaya 

hiranmaya 

krnutai 

krnuta 

xSrayadhvat 

tarayadhvam 

simota 

srnuta 

gamayatit 

gamayata 

smasi 

smah 

emasi 

imah 

u 

eva 

Mumerous 1 h»^ forms deserve notice — e. g. 


Vedic 

Classic 


Abhyui sldaydm akah 

abhyOt asi^adat 

prajanaysm-akah 

prajijanat 


eikayim-akah 

acai^Ii 


ramayim akah 

ariraraat 



Katyayana briefly describes the divergent Irregularincs m the 
follow ing wav : 

Suffixes both declensional and conjugational, Aiwautpada and 
genders, persons, tenses, towels, consonants, voices 
and frequentaiives arc used in the Vedas variously without any hard 
and fast rule unlike in Classical Sanskrit. 

Such innumerable .and diveiging forms were possible in the 
Vedas, because the persons who spoke them were not chained dow’n 
by the fetters of grammar. -There was then no standard of so-called 
correctness of speech. But as soon as they were recognized as 
forming part of the literature of the Vcdic nation as distinguished 
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from that of individuals; as soon as the people felt that their 
, language must be understandable not only to indniduals uuh 
individual interests but also to all members of their large 
society with common interest, with common vocabular)’, 
common modes of expression of their ideas, their language 
began to be stereotyped and cut off from the living and running 
dialects ; and it ceased to be replenished by the main current. At 
this stage, their language began lo lose its unbounded capability of 
change and its readiness in always supplying instantaneously the 
wants of the mind and the heart. In short, its natural life was 
changed into a merely artificial existence. “ It seemed to be the 
leading shoot, but in reality it was but a broken and withering 
branch, slowly falling from the stalk from which it sprang. In other 
words, it became a dead language. ” 

We ha\e seen how the different dialects of the different claosof 
the Aryans might mix together and become prone to a give^nd-takc 
policy. It was the natural resultant of the acting and counteracting 
forces of speech that formed the literary language of the Aryans. It 
is also quite possible that the hymns of the ?g*Veda were not 
composed all at once, but that some of them were composed at a 
later time than othsis, with necessary changes in the formation of 
iheir words. Ii is also highly probable that the spoken dialects of 

the nis subsequently deviated from the language of the Vedas and 

led to the foundation of a new language, which is comtnonlj' 
known as Sanskrit in tlie present day. We have seen that the 
expression Sanskrit language is of much later origin. Yaska calls it 
Uiriihi. The Nighaiifn of Devarajayajvan and the l^iruita of Yisia 
form the foundation of the philology of the Sanskrit language, just 
as the PrdhiMyas, dwelling as they do on Paribhaja, Siihhitl, 
Svara, Samdht, Nati, Krama, NipSta, §ik?a and so on, fora 
perhaps the first attempt at writing a grammar of the popular lang- 
uage. It may be assumed that the Vedas were the literature of the 
Vedic age. The so-called Sanskrit or more properly the Nirukti or 
spoken language w’as the popular dialect. Hemacandra speaks 
perhaps of this Jffa Pralrila in his SabdanuJasana. There must 
always be some difference between the spoken dialect and the 
literary language, and whatever forms part of a literature must 
appeal to a larger body than the men of the author’s own circle. 
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Vedic dialect : tub supposed origin of Prakrits 

^ Observing the large \'ariety of forms and idioms in the Vedas, 
and its similarity to some Prakrit usage, some scholars are of 
opinion that the Prakrits were offshoots, not of the Classical Sans- 
krit but of the Vedic dialect itself. The points of similarity arc : — 

1. Scarcity of rirflrga and the substitution of o in the Nom, 
Sing, of stems ending in A. 

2. Retention of the sufBx bhts in the Instrumental plural. 

5. The omission of 6nal consonants, 

4. Scarcit}’ of dative case and its replacement by the Genitive, 

5. The hiatus or absence of Sarf/dfcr. 


6 . In this connection the following comparsion may also be of 


some interest 

Vedic Sans, or Pnkrit 

Vedic 

Sans, or Prakrit 

It 1 

vaySit 

vayM 

bh(c. g, apabharta)h (e. g. apahanl) 

rapas 

rabha 

bhftiu bhodQ ( or hodu ) 

tura 

Turanti 

cit cli (e. g, kadacit) 

udu 

mfdu 

There is much force in the above 

argument. 

For, the dialects 


that preceded the Vedic language did not die after giving birth to 
the child, but continued to roll on for ages till the Qassical Sanskrit 
sprang out of them. Here also the dialects survived Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit partook of only some of the parental virtues and rejected 
others. And it is these latter features that we find to be the common 
characteristics of the Vedic Prakrit and the Prakrits of the Drama. 
One might, therefore, be inclined to say that the Vedic Rixer 
Sarasvati, on the bank of which our ancestors composed and sang 
their hymns, never dried up, but that she has only changed her form. 
She has cast off her liquid form and assumed an etherial one. She 
has been flowing continually through the Indo-Ar}an tongue. This 
holy river of Sarasvatl carried in her current and formed the essence 
not only of the Vedic and Sanskrit literature but also of the ballads. 
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the Pall, the Dramatic Prakrit as tvell as the modem Vernacular 
such as the Punjabi, the Guzrati, the Smdhi, the Marathi, the 
Hindustnnti, the Bengali, my, all the Pnknts of Northern India 

The original home of the Indo-Arvan dialects 

It IS said that our Arjan ancestors were not indigenous in 
Ihdia but have emigrated into this country from Centra! Asia, •where 
they formed at one time one community with the Progenitors oi 
the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, etc In proof of this 
theory are cited the original language, religion and ra}tholog> of 
those earliest nations It is a w ell known fact that the forms of 
speech of the Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, and other western tongues 
are closely related lo one another in respect of roots and forms 
and inflexion It is also said that the Aryans occupied only the 
north west corner of Hindustan and afterwards diffused themselves 
to the east and south of this Peninsula 

Tilak attacked this theory of emigration and assigned the Ar’ctiv 
region as the cradle of the Aiyans His arguments have subsequent!) 
been sufficiently met by our hie hmented Dr N K Dutt A C 
Das also challenges this iheor) of the Arctic Home of the Aryans 
and quotes Max Muller m circumvention of the said theor)t 
“ Professor Max Muller ’ sijs he “ gave a final pronouncement on 
the subject in 1887, when he wrote * If an answer must begivW 
as to the phcc w here our Aryan ancestors dwelt before iheir separa* 
tion I should still say, as I said forty years ago, somewhere 

m Asia and no more “ In the hymns of the Rg Veda the author 
of Rg Vedic India goes on to say ** we do not find any mention or 
evidence of the ancient Aryans having ever lived in any other 
country or immigrated thence to Sapta Sindhu, * though ic can cC 
shown by quotation from the Vedas that at the period when t e 
hymns were composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted wii 
the central provinces of Northern India w ere most familiar w itn 
countries, bordering on or beyond the Indus, and the north 
pans of the Hindustan generally* ^ 

Depending on the results of Geological investigations Dr, A C« 
Das holds that “modem Rajputana was a sea m the Ternary Era an 
that khe Gangetic trough lying to the east of the Punjab was also * 
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sea up 'to the end of the Miocene epoch. Sapw-Sindhu has been 
admitted by Geologists to be the earliest life-producing region in the 
whole of India, where the ei’olucion of aninial life took phee in 
. continuous succession until man was created. This region was 
.peopled by ilie Aryans from time immemotial and was regarded by 
them as their original home." 

The wars alluded to in the Rg-Veda were possibly not those 
between the Arj’ans and the non-Aryans but were internecine or 
inter-racial or even inter-communal wars among the Aryans them- 
selves. The Sapta-SIndhu was the original hive from which the 
emigrations proceeded to the different parts of Asia and Europe. 

Strabo mentions a large part of Persia to have been abandoned 
to the Hindus by the Macedonians^ In discussing the question pf 
the Antiquity pf India and her connection with Iran in my p.iper 
on Trade and commerce of Pre-historic India’ I endeavoured to 
show how ^bout two-thirds of Persia could be included in Ancient 
India. Again, if it be true that the FIg-Vedic Aryans could not and 
did not go to the Deccan in the south, and Panplla, Kosala, 
Magadha, Videha, Aftga and Vanga in the eist, cut off as they were 
by the Rajputaua Sea and the Eastern Sea, it might equally be 
supposed that their lenitories were’ bounded by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, and that the Pavis who were great merchants, who 
traded both by land and by sea, who construaed ships for their sea- 
voyages and were great warriors, probably Carried on their trade and 
commerce both by the Mediterranean Sea in the west and the Ra}pu* 
tarn and the Gangetic Seas in the east. 

On the whole, there is no reason why Central Asia and not 
the Sapta-Sindhu including Iran or Persia should be regarded as the 
earliest home of the Aryans. 

Iras and Avesta 

The ancient history of Iran and the language of the Avesta 
justify us to hold that the Iranians and thelndo-Aryans were one 
people till very early period of the history of the Indo-Aryans. 

The Avesta presents to us the last refle.v of the ideas t\bich 
prevailed in Iran during the five centuries v.hich preceded and the 
« [Pathak Com. Vol.J 
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seven which succeeded the birth of Christ. *'Zend and Sanskrit arc 
derived from another and older language ” sajs . Professor Mu 
Muller, ” V. ords kUe yufmul am being common to both The key to 
the Avesta is the Veda The Avesti and the Veda are two ecliots 
of one and the same voice, the reflex of one .and the same thought. 
The Vedas were therefore the best commentary to the Avesti. ’’ 

From the Behinstun inscriptions it appears that Darius made 
a collection of religious texts known as Avesta and that the 
persent Avesta proceeded from Darius. 

“The Iranians or the ancestors of the Parsis were pure Aryans,” 
says Dr A C Das and originally inhabited SaptvSmdhu. They 
shared all the material culture of the Vedic Aryans and were, like 
them, highly civilised, speaking the same language, worshlppinir 
many of the Rg*Vedic deities, especially Fire and the Sun, under 
the name of Mithra, performing the Soma sacrifice md observing 
many sociil customs that were followed by the Vcdic Aryans also, 
more especially the holy -thread ceremony. 

The Persians call their country Iran and themselves Irani, i 
word which is the Aiyira of the Avesta and Arya of the Rg*Veda, 
Inn meaning the land of the Aryans. The Iranian plateau niems 
the region lying between the valleys of the Indus on the east and of 
the Tigris on the w est, and Persia fills the western and larger portion 
of this elevated tract, and the eastern portion is occupied by Afghani 
Stan and Baluchistan. 

The term **Persi” is derived from the Classical Persis : This 
word Pcrsis signified the province of Persa ( Cf. Pimm's ParsvS* 
dibhyas ca ) now Fars,^whicli gave birth to the ruling dynasty of 
the Acliaemenians ( about 650 b c ) and in consequence, to Persia 
and Its people. Persia is a Persnn word In Arabic it is Pars. 

We drew a short comparison between the Vedic language and 
Sanskrit on the one hand, and the Vedic vith Prakrit on the other. 
Now’ we shill compare the Vedic Prakats and the Avestan and sec 
how fir they resemble each other. It will be seen that there is a 
greater likeness between the Avestan and the Vedic Parkrits than 
beiw een the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, We s.iid that the Vci k 
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(iv) There is the absence of ( a ) augment m the past tense 
(•r ) Sjneope is illustrated by astialo for Sanskrit aslhiato 
(^i) Epenthesis is illustrated \iydadaresa for Sans dadaria 
(vu)TheSans s becomes is / is //>, r is nr or rm A\estan 
(viii) The Avestan has some lalsavm words e g iat that, )at 
that, k3 what, wdm me. 

We must conclude this paper with the opinion of Professor 
Rh)s Davids upon the origin of Sanskrit and the Pralnis He 
furnishes us w ith a very interesting account of the mam features of 
the gradual change m Sanskrit According to this learned scholar, 
tile Vedic Dialects preceded Classical Sanskrit no doubt, but Classical 
Sansl nt could not spring up ull quite a millenium had pissed away 
after the rise and spread of Buddhism in India Classical Sanslnt 
was only elaborated as to lorm a vocabulary out of the Brahmaras 
and the Upanisads and was enriched by the assimilation of words 
taken from the Vernaculars of the Pre Christian Buddhistic era h 
was for a long time the literary language only of the priestly schools 
and used in inscriptions and coins from the and ccniury A D 
onwards from the 4th and the 5th centuries it became the 
/j/<T<Tr\ Ufipia franca for all India. This view of Sanskrit being no 
better than a pitch-work or |irgon, was also most eloquently preach 
cd by the Philosopher DugaJd Stewart. 

According to Professor Rhjs Davids, the Prakrits sprang also 
not from the Classical Sanskrit but were merely a iiteraiy 
the Vernaculars of the jth century and onwards, spoken by the 
Kosal ofEcials, merchants and other cultured classes in Hindustan 
from Delhi to Patna and from %atathbt to Avanti 

According to this learned scholar, both Sanskrit and ib« 
Prakrits, therefore, dated from the 4th and yih centuries 

We prefer to reserve for the future any discussion of the un- 
reliability or othenvi^e of this amhontative statement which, it is 
lioped, will form the subject ofa separate paper supported by quota 
tions from earlier Sanskrit 'work^ 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT - b\ Prof Suniti 
Ku'iar Ch vtterji, m a ( Caicutta ), D Litt ( London ), 
UNUDRsiTy or Cklcuttn 


The follow mg speca! l«.ncrs in thu article require ino e ( in inTerti.d t ) 
stjudi for the sound of SouUiem Digbsh t sin/ ci I \ (jnins tried 

t ) indicates the Nfa atlu \ aloe of -s? — aa u proiiouc cd svith open 1 ps t f an n 
^ tried \ ) denotes tht souo I of u in Cnghsh / / ( ao ia\ ert d / ^ sund> for a i 

unrounded K, \h h is heard in Tamil a ^ » e tr erted) mdiwJtcb tit rtutnl 
So\\el sound hhc that tht Eagl iJi imUi a, o, (*» v m\tn J)sundsfo 
lilt "ti rJ A — the Sanslm 5-, ttluJi is to be drstinguisl ed from iht usual EogUs’i 
h ( sshicU IS UUNO ted likt tlie Sansbmtmrga) and t taods for tlit *cui\d ©f i 
in SoDtli English ita (at \ khxt) Tlit htttrs tli tbt ape tropht 
lolloMin , g ,/■’ iTfd'xl , art implosite. wli h art stops 1 th ^0 «•! step 
attonipanimcnt and tlicst sounds art tgularlj suNsmu d for ilit !«p rates / 
A/, m run} modem Indo \r\ an languages 

The proBunaatton of Sanskrit is a subjeti of considerable jnttr 
est and importance not ovd) for the study of the Sanskm language 
ii*;elf but al«o for that of the history of Indo-Ar}an ; ''cd the pro 
bleras which 11 presents hi\ c a bearing on Gcnenl PhoiieiKs as ell 
At the present moment, the stud) of Sanskrit m India ma\ be said 
to be follotMHg isto lines— { 1 ) the Traditional, and ( 2 ) '\liat in 
comparison vs iih the traditional method mav be descnbcd as the 
Modern The former is in vogue in the old stjle Sanskrit school', 
m which and ^irr/m of the old tjpe, •ssuhoutanj modem 

or English education, and with ibeir old outlook upon lift unal ered, 
teach boys and young men the San<knt language as a sacerdotal and 
theologici! disciphne Tiieir method is intensive, and wuhin is 
narrow limits, it is quite thorough .and where there has not been 
anj modification, through the pri.<ent*da\ standardising lendencv, 
iliL traditional method cm be relied upon as being the repository 
of the old s) stem of training and culture m Sanskrit The tndition, 
however, is not identical everywhere in India In the various 
linguistic areas there have occurred divergences, which may be 
desenbed as dialects or vanauons (under local condiLons of env iron* 
jncni and history ) of a common arcbe-iypc The traditional 
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method takes into note only the local line of development, \\ithoui 
any reference to tlie tradition current elsewhere. And we have in 
the different provincial traditions ( provincial in the sense of relatin.^ 
to the v'anous linguistic areas ) their own s}stems of pronunciation 
of Sanskrit, like their o\v n proper alphabets w hicJi are all modifica- 
tions of the old Brahmi arche-iype. It must be said that on the 
whole there is not a very great difference among the proxinoal 
traditions in Sanskrit pronunciation throughout the greater part of 
India, except m matter of some spcuil sounds or letters, and in 
some of the outlying tracts like Bengal and Assam. These provincial, 
traditional schools are continuing stil! to he m existence, but a 
standardizing movement is more or leas in evidence nearly ever)'\vhert. 
This standardizing mov eiueiu is eoming through the ‘modent’metliod 
of Sanskrit studies wlucii is followed in tlic English schools, NN’ith 
the foundation of the Universities, Sanskrit was introduced into tU‘ 
curriculum as a classical language, m Calcutta, in MaJns, in 
Bombaj, and later on in Allahabad, iu Lahore and clscwhen.. 
Tormerly Sanskrit would be seriously studied mainl) b) those 
Brahmans who wanted to make Sanskrit learning their profe^’OD, 
and Hindu theologv and medicine and ritualism and priestenft 
ilicir vocation in life, Wah the foundation of the Universities, 
boys of the other castes could take up Sanskrit as one of thcif 


subjects. The traditional pronunciation and the lonlscnp^ 
used as a matter of course, at least in the junior classcj-, but the 
Universities agreed in adopting Devanigan for Sanskrit .to tie 
exclusion of the local scripts, at least in printing their icvt-bec=.» 
and their question-papers. This was also done by the leartu 
societies, both within India and outside India. The adoption ol 
Devanagari as the All-India script for Sanskrit, as the script 
ncelicnce, or the script for the language, wasgraduallj brou^'t 
abowv during the Ust cewwv> i and Uus u quite a uoitw ortlij tmu;. 
among present-day Indian intellectual movements, which is hv 
ing to remove the babel of alphabets in our countrv. bun ^ 
or eighty >ears ago the provinchl alphabets, SiradJ, Nevvarl,MJit n >> 
Bengali, Ori).1, Teliigu-Kannadi, Graniha and 
greater prestige m llitir native tracts than DevaniJgari ; and • 

erudite Pnyr/iVr in Bengal and Miiliila, the Tamil country or * •* ’ 
bar might not fed at home in citlicr reading or writing U-van-a^' •• 
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As the scnpt of Benares, Mithun and Poona and of the preat 
hh of Hindu states m Rajpuiani Dc\an3garl has iluajs had a ecmm 
amount of mtponance cspcaaUy in NorthcTO Indn, hut no 
enough to relegate tlic local <cnp s to the bclground The 
fir i Sanskrit book eicr printed uas in Bengali chara ters— the 
* Utu sanihira ’ nhicli appeared from Calcautta in tlic mnencs 
of tliL iSth ceniup* But tt sms the European Sansknust^of 
Qlcutta who, uiih the support of ihcif Bengali fellow workers, 
quickl} decided for the senpt of Benares m printing San knt TIic 
first grammars of Sanskrit b> Forster and Colebrooke w ere tn Dvsa 
njgan characters ( 1800 and tSO) ) Tlic Asiatic Soctcti, of Bengal 
Irought out m Devanigarl the ditto pruerps of the ^^ahJbhI^3ta in 
the thirues of the last century The BrJhmo Samlj of Calcutta 
helped the moacmem in favour of Devanigartby printing one onwo 
Upanisad texts tn tint character flvaracandra VidiiiSgan Premi 
candra Tarkavigisa, Madanamohana 1 aikJlamkJn and other scholars 
in Calcutta similarlj brought out their editions of Sanskrit tcxisin 
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alumnus of the University of Calcutta, wrote a book to show how 
the Bengali letters were derived out of Devanagari : a bit of curiously 
misapplied scholarship and ingenuity, considering the error in the 
initial premise. Now, the setting up of Devanagari has gone hand 
in hand with the gradual development of a pronunciation of Sanskrit 
which seeks to rise above the provincial traditions : in fact, of a 
Modern Indian Standard jor Sanskrit Proiuuiciatm, which is more or 
less sought to be followed everywhere in India. What the nature of 
this pionunciation is like will be indicated below. 


Wc can thus say that two styles of Sanskrit pronunciation obtain 
in India now — the old-fashioned, local, dialectal or traditional, 
differing in the different language and dialect areas ; and the 
standardized new pronunciation Of the former class, there are the 
various provincial types, extreme cases being presented by those of 
Bengal ( West Bengal, and the v.arious East Bengal types ) The new 
standardized pronunciation may be described as being on the basis of 
that current in Northern India (Ganges Valley, excluding Bengal), 
with some Mah3ra§tra and Aodhra-Karnataka modifications. It way 
be said to have originated in Benares during the last two centuries. 
Benares as the most imporunt Hindu cultural centre in Northern 
India attracted scholars from .ill over India, including also Mahl* 
rtstra and the South. The old local pronunciation of Sinskrii (the 
traditional North-Indian one ) was modified by the MaharJslra and 


Andhra-Karnitaka traditions, since these latter were in many respects 

better and more scholarly than the former: and the pre-eminence 

in learning of the Maharastra Brahmans settling or sojourning m 
Benares received an additional lustre from the prestige of the 
Mahraitas as the champions of Hindu religion and culture and as 
the most puissant political group in tSth century India. 

Our first claiiwi for the study of Sanskrit pronunciation therefore 
consists of these present-day pronunciations — the various tradi- 
tional ones— and the standard one. Herein we have a mass o 
phonetic material which has not been properly investigated or put 
to use, and which, being the result of unsophisticated doveiopmenr. 
is fraught with immense suggestive and corroborative value. Ihes 

traditional pronunciations cannot on the face of them be taken to 
represent the ancient pronundation of Sanskrit, or, to be more 
accurate, of Old Indo-Aryan of the centuries immediataJy Vtece mg 
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the Buddha, v/hen the Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit stage had not 
as yet e\ olved (at least in North-Western India — the land of 
-Eanini ), There are certain traditional s}stems v.hich are ‘corrupt’ 
from the Sanskrit point pi view, e g. the pronunciations now. 
current in Bengal, which are nearl)' as bad as the traditional English 
pronunciation of Latin, now being discarded. When a West Bengal 
boy in Calcutta or in Nadij’i reads the opening verses of the Gita 
in the following way — 

dhntyraiir^ tthde^ : 

dhorm^llhUrt kurtihkhllre i-nu/rW jujxithbh I 
vidmikdh pdn^Jhalcoth} hm^lurbJP n 
hnjcyy uhdes : 

driifa til pdvdJhnnhfi tfirhfti durjcdhwsf’di'i \ 
dedr/m vpohngQVuw mjd Mrei-st » 

or when an East Bengal boy, say at Dacca or S)lhet reads them m 
the following way — 

£rttJr(li{n uldtsj : 

d'wnsWxUre kurukkheUrt iJiMleta d;iidiiiti3h3h. I 
. lu&mik&h pdtidshdiccthy kttnJhirhJD l» 

uhUJ : 

dftsta tn pdtjd^hdnfhii rfurr-^^cJVar/'rfj i 
aisdtr^:^3in ra4;d htsm^iii ohhnht 11 

neither does he nor does his teacher trouble himself in the least that 
a sad havoc is being worked ■svith the pronunciation of the speech 
of the Gods. The standard pronunciation has slowly been making 
its presence felt, howCNCr, and the old tradition is going to the wall; 
thus, old-ftshfoned pnjmincfauons hlx hsfu , kreJi)o', jtl'tba, ghrTt^^ 
pTitlok ( which may pass unnoticed, or may men be the rule, in the 
Sanskrit foZs or ) Would now be openly ridiculed in the 

English schools, where bojs are taught to say bilntt, knlns, jtuha, 
ghni3, priftob. Yet the old-tashioncd pronunciation represents a 
regular fine of development, in whidi many a germ of the past may 
4?e detected on close observation. The other traditional schools art 
much better when compared ^hh the above ; nmenhdtcs, dry :co 
4S (r*thtlLCoin.Vol.J 
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are far removed from the Sanskrit norm, or ideal, in this matter, 
being, equally like the Bengali pronunciations, intimately connected 
with the habits of articulation characteristic of the mother-tongue— 
Panjabi or Marajhi, Tamil or Malayalam, 


To note some points in the traditional pronunciations which 
deserve consideration. The Mahara§{ra style of pronunciation is 
reputed to be one of the best and most correct in India, and this 
style has largely influenced the rest of India either directly (as In 
the Tamil country ) or indirectly ( through the new standard pro- 
nunciation ). In It, 9T has a unique value unknown in other parts 
of India ; in Maharastra, or becomes an unrounded i. e. an o 
sound produced with the lips spread out instead of being rounded 
as normally ( Phonetic Symbol for this unrounded o = I v ] ). This 
was certainly not its value m ancient times, judging from the 
evidence of the PriUi&khyas. We are on equally insecure ground 
for the ancient pronunciation of sj when we take into consideration 
the typical North Indian ( which is almost the Pan-Indian, barring 
Bengal, Assam, Orissa and Mabsra§ira ) value of the letter, as the 
sound of the u in Southern English hn, ctil ( Phonetic Symbol [a]), 
which is a low back vowel, slightly raised towards the b)* snd at the 
same time considerably advanced towards the* central posirion, 
to give a technical description. The Btngali-OrijS 
sound heard in Souibem English law, caught, is even more problem- 
atical for the ancient sound of this 3T* What was the exact 
position of the tongue and of the lips in pronouning the up 
ar of Panini ? The modem pronunciations are conflicting, ^hile 
the local traditions show’ unconscious development, and con- 


sequently these are to be checked andsupplemented by other sources 
of information. A similar difficulty is with the qr vowel. In die 
modern traditions, it becomes, usually, ri in Northern India and 
ffi in Southern India ( Orissa and Mahiristra fall under this) J an* 
the pronunciations rtrt (t« being an unrounded a, i e* an u made 
with spread-out instead of rounded lips ), as w’ell as re, fr, to, or, t 3, 
or, and iV, are also heard j and it is said that even n't ( w’ith « as 
German ) also occurs. According to some of the ^ 

was ara. The exact point of articulation and character u * 
vocalic r of Old Indo-A^yan is an important matter m explaifling * 
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good many points of Sanslcrit and later Indo-Aryan phonology. 
Other things which may be mendoncd are the pronunciation of 
diphthongs ( sariidh)ahfaras )eOio oa, of the palatals c ch j jh^ of the 
dentals t th d dh, of the semi*voweI v, of the sibilants i and of the 
antisv&ra and the visarga. The anust&rOj for instance, has at present 
the value of n ( in Northern India ), of tl ( in Bengal ) and of m ( in 
South India ) — -jn being pronounced in Hindusun as ^Arjs, in 
Bengal as /Ojlla and in the South as .{Amta. The pronunciation «/ — 
a nasalised ty — is I helicve found in Maharastra : iCV&ja: analogous 
to this must have been the old sound of the antinira in Eastern 
India, which gave the Oriya u as in hSusfis the tadhhata or 

Prakritic development of 

The present-day local pronunciations of Sanskrit have not been 
properly studied. A stray monograph, like the excellent and 
exhaustive study of the phonology of the mttiralised Sanskrit loan- 
words in the Dravidian speeches, especially Tamil, by Anavaratavina* 
yakam Ptllai (in the Madrat Vmvcrsity Dravidian StudUf),^v}is a 
mass of material for the usage current in the Dravl^a lands in early 
times. But the matter has not been taken up for its own sake. 
The study of the local pronundatloos of Sanskrit of course will go 
hand in hand with a rigorous phonetic survey of the Modern Indian 
language and dialects, -Aryan, Dravidian, 'Ausiric, andTibeto*Chmese. 
This is one ofthe fundamental things in Indian Llngulsucs, and h is 
this fundamental thing that is now lacking. Investigation into this 
fundamental aspect of speech must at once be taken in hand. So 
far, a small beginning has been made, — in Bengal, In the PanJab, 
and in South India, It would be quite au important sidc-Une in our 
research work in vernacular phonetics — thiseoquiry into what may 
be called the connected dialectal pronunciation of the classical 
languages — Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Avesun and Pahlavi, and 
Hebrew and Syriac. The tndiuonal Indian pronunciation of 
Persian, for instance, whether at Lahore or Delhi, at Haidarabad- 
Sindh or Haldarabad-Deccan, at Lucknow or Jaunpur, at Patna or 
Chittagong, has some valuable light to throw on the phonetics of 
Early Modem Persian of four or five hundred years ago. 

And this brings up the analogous question of the bearing of the 
Greater Indian traditions of Sanskrit and Pali pronunciation ( w'hich 
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'are still current, though in a fragmentary form, in Indo-Cbina'and 
Indonesia) on the mediaewl pronunciation of Sanskrit in India. 
Ceylon with its Dravidian Tamil and its Indo-Aryan Sinhalese is 
culturally a part of India, but the same cannot be said, at least with 
equal thoroughness, of Burma and Siam, Cambodia and iheMalay- 
land, and Java and Bali. In these latter lands, the Mons, the Khmers 
and the Chams, the Burmese and the Siamese, the Malays, the Java- 
nese and the Balinese received Sanskrit quite early, and later Pali also 
followed Sanskrit' into Indo-Chma. The traditions of Indian 
pronunciation of Sanskrit from the early centuries of the Christian 
era have still continued , specially m Siam and Cambodia and in 
Java and Bali. This tradition has often suffered from violent 
changes through the imposition of the speech-habits of the original 
languages to which Sanskrit had to accommodate itself : e. g the 
Siamese speech-habit, which turns adtt)a into Mgara to 

nahhoii, deia to tJxt', and reduces words like dfira-labda and iibak- 
(which are the modern Siamese words for the telephone artd 
the aeroplane ) Into lljoro-saf and Sgai-chan ; and so forth. In such a 
case as the above, the type of Sanskrit pronunciation introduced 
would be an interesting side-study. The traditions still current m 
Java, in pronouncing the innumerable Sanskrit words present in 
Old Javanese (Kawi) as well as m the modern forms of 
■Javanese, and in Bali where the ^davdas or Brahman priests still 
intone the ancient Sanskric tuantras, represent One type of ancient 
Sanskrit pronunciation, and are more valuable, notwithstanding the 
Indonesian speech-habics’ which have imposed themselves as a 
matter of course. Thus, in these Indonesian tracts, it is m- 
teresting to note the pronundarion of the Sanskrit or 3s both a 
( the short form of the vowel heard in South English falhir, ari ) 
and a, and of arr as a, with modification of final an to o m 
Bah ( mndrfj, sahoj gndd, = wwdrfl, sahlj3,.gilda, ) ^ 
nounced as re, the aniisism as ( ^ ), ^ as both b and w 
( representing respectively the North-central and North-eastern, an 
the North-western, Western and Southern habits of pronunciation). 
The necessity of the study of these Greater Indian traditions ^ 
side with .those of the different lat^uage and dialect-areas wit m 
India will be easily conceded. This struck me forcibly when, as 
‘against the nearly pan-Indian pronundation of Sanskrit gr hWfZS in 
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brUhtnam, as (^Irbtnhana, bramba eic ), I heard Ce)lonese 
Buddhist monks pronounce the word sttstot as written in Sanskrit — 
brU-b-ma-'iia which brought back, to me the pronunciation which 
the Greeks heard in North western India when Alexander the Great 
came in the 4th century B C , — for the Greeks wrote down the 
word as Brabhnan- , and I think I heard in the island of Bah from 
the hps of the fidandas the more learned form hrdhitiatia with h+w/, 
beside the popular brsmana 

A few remarks on the nature of the present day standard pronun 
ciation may be made before we can pass on to the other sources of 
information to be utilised in this connection This Modern Indian 
standard, as has been said before, is based on the old Benares pro* 
nuDCiation that is, on the mediaeval Ar5a\arta pronunciation, with 
some Maharastra and other extraneous influences Its vowel sjstem 
IS based on that of the Eastern Hindi and Bihan dialects, and this 
on the whole serves for the rest of India too Thus, it gives the 
sounds of A and ? ( the latter in unaccented positions ) to ar, reject 
mg the Maharastra value of V and the Bengali-Ofija \alue of a, 
gf 15 n, and the other North-lndian variants and the South Indian ru 
are eschewed, ^ according to the local Benares tradition is hi, but that 
IS dropped m favour of h, which is current m Bengal , the Southern 
In is not permitted The diphthongs 17 ^ sil ^ are e rti 0 an the 
opener sounds as current id the Western Hindustan tracts have not 
been adopted (eg Western Hindi ^ as xe or xe, and an as 00 or a) 
As regards the consonants, the usual Bihan and Hindi values of the 
letters are followed ■g' tr ^ ST ate palatal or palato alveolar affricates, 
and the dental affricate values of Is, \sh or j* dz, and dzb or z found 
in a great many Indo-Aryan dialects, in the North, South, West 
and East but absent m ‘Aryavarta, * are not at all tolerated So, 
too, the recursive or implosive pronunciation of the voiced aspirates 
^ ^ ^ instead of gh jh db db bb, found m many 

traditional or local pronunciations which keep dose to the vernacular, 
is not all admitted On the other hand, ox, which is absent in the 
vernacular dialects of the Gangetic plains, is sought to be given us pm 
per cerebral pronunciation, v, in the standard now set up — the tradi- 
tional pronunciation invariably turning It to the dental n the insistence 
on the proper value of tit being given to the letter, m the Standard Pro 
nunciation, is due not only to Mabaitstra influence, but also to 
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of the Panj'ab and Rajputana, where p is a living sound in the vena- 
ralars. In the Gangetic plains, the proper n sound is aimed, but 
It IS usually a substitute that is arrived at — a nasalised cerebral r-i. 
One may say, however, that for ar, », n and r, these three are quil- 
ly allowable in the Standard Pronunciation. The / and i pronuncia- 
tion of inmai U and u occurs m the North Indian tradition, folios-- 
mg^the vernacular habits, but the example of Mahlrtsjra and 
South Indian as well as Kashmin and Panjabi Jasirls is maling the 
7 and i pronunciation out of fashion, andy and v ate recognised. 
The old North Indian tradition turned the palatai ^ i to the dental;, 
and the cerebral <, f was altered in it to kh ). idiid sas 
tisiihf). MaharJstra and South Indian influence brought in some 
f ‘ foll-<lement in 

the North Indian dialects possesses only the dennl ;, and lacks not 
only the Sanskrit f and 7, but any kind of jb-sound altogether: the 
only ib-sound heard and imitated ^ from Persian and English, 
and this foreign sh is quite differenrfrom both / and f of Sanslcnt. 
In the Standard Pronunciation, it is this sb sound — an imitation of 
the one obtaining in Persian and English— that is employed for both 
i and / — the earlier s for f may be tolerated, but kb for / « oo 
longer allowed. So that usually in this kind of pronunriatloa of 
Sanskrit, there is no discrimination between I and f, both being pro- 
nounced as sh : only a MahSrastra SdslrJ or a Vcdic scholar from 
the South is expected to differentiate properly between i and /• 
For the amsvUra, the four variants «, m, and rt are all allowed 
in the standard pronunciation; the last however is the least 
common, and the second and third are in a vague way regarded 
as the most correct. In the matter oTvisarga — intetior vtsarga simply 
doubles the following consonant, but when final, it becomes a frank 
5 a voiced b, after which the preceding voucl is pronounced as a 
sort of prop ; e. g. ^ = rimsO, q/irid, m‘inu-(v, 
This sort of articulation is in accordance vith both the 
local tradition and MaharSspa usage ; and it is not the old sound of 
the visarga. For tr, a kind ot v ( bi-Iabial or denti-labial ) is heard" 
usually, it is the bilabial fricative sound, but a semi-vowel w is allow- 
ed before the back vowels a a, and before the front vowel e, specially 
when the ^ is post-consonantal. About conjunct consonants, the ivt'O 
combinations ^ and ^ are to be noted. In the Ganges Valley, Old 
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Indo-Aryan kf became kkh in Middle Icdo-Aryan (Prakrit) ; but the 
mediaeval Sanskrit tradition in Nothern India pronounced if as ech 
(ch initially, cch internally), and this ceb tradition is still current in 
the local pronunciation of Sanskrit. Notv the cch is no longer tolerat- 
ed in the Standard Pronanciatioa t + rfe ( of some kind ) is only 
allotted. The North Indian tradition makes fy or out ofer — 
as if it was instead of /n : in the standard pronunciation, this 
tradition has been accepted, and the Maharaspra pronunciation dfi or 
dny and the correct Sanskrit /« are neither of them allowed ( tat + 
fhcinam gives taj jftanam : by satftdbt the standard pronunciation 
would pronounce it turn to taf gyitnam ), This value of*r 
seems to have been an old one, and to have also affected the South : 
witness the Tamil form iin&ttam, often pronounced gninatii ) beside 
another, older Tamil form ( which may be from cither the 
Sanskrit, or a Prakrit iianath ), The stress system followed in the 
Standard Pronunciation may be said to be the usual North Indian 
( * Hindi * ) one : and vowel-leogth is usually sought to be retained 
as in the onhography. 

The current pronunciations can thus be questioned as to their 
faithfulness to the old ones. They arc to be checked by other 
kinds of information. The information of paramount importance, 
outside of the present-day usages, which is available to us is that sup- 
plied by the Sanskrit treatises on pronundarion and phonetics, the 
iiif&s and PrCliiiikhyas, which embody both andent theory and an- 
dent practice. These works, with their commentaries, cover the entire 
rangcof Sanskrit phonetics and phonology from the period of the 
‘Brahmaiias’ downwards. In the older texts, the actual observations of 
the Old Indo-Aryan speakers into the articulation and behaviour of 
the sounds of thespoken dialects — say of the period 1000-500 B. C. — 
may be said to be embodied; while in the later works, and in the 
subsequent compilations and commentaries, later vernacular habits 
are noticed, and they are sometimes cautioned against and some- 
times tolerated. A careful comparison of the present-day usage 
with the accounts pvea in the Sxkfes and the PrdiUdkl^a: is of ^tal 
importance for arriving at the old proauncaiion of Sanskrit. I need 
cot discuss this matter in detail here. It is enough to mention the 
very valuable w’ork recently published by Dr. Siddheshw-ar Vanns - 
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'Critical Studies in tlie Phonetic Observations of Indian Gram* 
marians ’ ( Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1929, James G. Forlong 
Fund, Vol. VII ). The entire question of the Siha and PmHaVna 
cvidcncc'bas been handled here with admirable clearness and philo- 
logical acumen, and this males the work indispensable for all 
students of the Sanskrit language and Sanskrit linguistics. A good 
idea of the nature of the ancient Indian phonetic theories and 
observations and some imponant points in phonetic discussion 
can be formed from Dr. Varma's ^ok. Among the important 
points discussed are, apart from the contents and chrcnolog)' of the 
extant vvorks, the old Indian theory of the sjllable, including 
syllabic division and sjllabic quantity which are so intimately 
connected with the later development of the Aryan speech and 
with Sanskrit prosody , consonantal length ( or ‘ doubling, ' as h « 
usually ailed ), is another item which engaged the attention of the 
ancient phoneticians , as also ahhintdUtia or incomplete articulauon. 
This habit of al'luttidl^na undoubtedly made the old pronunciation 
of Sanskrit strikingly different from the modem ones. Thus, at the 
present-day in pronouncing words like ^ 

explode the first consonant in the group — Jai’li, ah-da, hut in 
ancient i.c. pre-Prakrit times they did not fully pronounce or explode 
the kilfOTp : this Is what exactly is done in Modern English (looked, 
begged, slipped are pronounced in English, not /ike teg’d, dip-t, 
but as lull, begd, slipi, with the k, g, p hot fully articulated). The 
nature of the old Sanskrit accent as described in the Pridi^^has is 
another subject of utmost philologial importance, from point of 
view also of the Modem Indo-Aryan ( vernacular ) phonology. In 
all these and other points it will be seen that modem pronuncia- 
tions an largely be corrected by a study of the old pronunciations 
and theories as discussed in the praitiakh)as and other works. 


The remarks of the Prakrit grammarians on pronunciation and 
the phonology of Prakrit are also to be taken into account, 


: An important source of information regarding the ancient ai 


ud 

mediaeval prpunciation is the actual spelling in extant epigraphiwl 
and other documents, in Sanskrit as^II as the Prakrits. From t c 
inscriptions, of Aioka downwards we Find- indications of vernacu ar 
habits of pronunciation from the actual spellings.' Thus itwp , 
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that c6nala dialects of the 3rd century B, C. had a palatalised k 
sound; and Intervocal i s seem to have become voiced to z' g ( the 
former denoted by y, the latter by an 5 with a bar below and by the 
ligature yx) in the North-Western frontier tract; and that y had 
become a strong fricative about two centuries before the Christian 
era. Mistakes in, spelling in the inscriptions and in Mss., in using 
one letter for another, are valuable evidence for the pronunciation, 
and such mistakes are pretty frequent in these documents. A 
spelling like Uk^ita for likbita inao old Bengal inscription establishes 
the contemporary pronunciation of i/as iiy, as now; and spel- 
lings like ie/dTljj, vafiie, bansa, pranSuhj with ft or n for the anusvara 
in Gupta inscriptions, would establish the fact that the old sound of 
anusvira was lost by the first half of the isi millennium after Christ. 
The optional doubling of consonants in connection with a nasal or 
liquid or semivowel is frequent in the inscriptions, and it is found 
panly in the traditonal spelltags current In some of the vernaculars 
( e. g. Bengali ) at the present day. Thus sir^, 

9TT«f, beside and s?^, qtRaw, beside 

TW- This is to be taken with great caution, as these 
doublings are sometimes only scholastic, without any reference to 
the pronunciation ( e. g. in the spellings favoured by Bengali — 
y gf nr — where the doubling is only the remnant 
of an orthographical tradition, not true to the pronunciation ; 
whereas in spellings like ^TtPT» ^ — although in Bengali 

there is no doubling, in the pronunciation it is actually heard — 
bakh or bdikhj tokhn, iukkic, f»kk(w)\) A survey of our epigra- 
phicad records from this point of view, properly arranged chrono- 
logically and r^onally, will be invaluable for the study of the 
history of the Sanskrit onhoeptcal tradition, as well as for that of 
the phonology of Indo-Aryan. 

The above are the internal evidences in this connection. We 
have in addition some good external evidence, too, to help us. 
This is obtained from extra-Indian languages, and is from both 
fereigners devoid of any theory regarding ilie pronunciation of 
Indo-Aryan who wrote down in their own scripts the Indian names 
and words they heard spoken, and from cultured Indians who had 
to adapt the Indian alphabet to foreign speeclies which they reduced 
44 lPAUiAkCoci.yol.1 
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to writing for tlie first time All this refers to a perio^ roughly 
epibracingaboutathousandjcarsfromthe^thcent B C TheGred 
language and the Sanskrit and other Indian names and words ithas 
recorded should first be considered in point of both time and iinpor 
tance From the 4th century B C down to the first two centuries 
after Christ, there were important Greek and semj Greek peoples 
acting as links between India and Western world The Greek way of 
writing down Indian names gives us some indication as to the 
pronunciations heard by these foreigners during tfie penod say 
3JO Bf C — 200 A C Sometimes complicatiops are brought 
in by diversity of transcnpiion, which would suggest di\er 
sity of pronunciation heard Thus for ^ we find both s and 
U( = tyj Sandra^optos = Cotidragtipfak, PrasM = PrBcyi^, be- 
sides Ttasfenis = Ca}{ina , and both 2 and di ( = d) ) lor st 
Ozifti = ss hjjayni, and Dianmm = Jamini ^ 
and IT is represented by i ( which about 2Q00 years ago had opt as 
yet, altered to v as it did in later Greek ), by hu b }jw ot vh (, cf 
ihf Marathi transcription ^ for the English v ), and hy cu su or 
tv thus Btbasa and Hupbans = Vtpoia, Sonsies = apd 

Omndton, = Fwdh^a The loiervoca! 5- seems to have received 

Its present day pronunciation of * cerebral r 3 as early as *1'® 
i^t cent A C< witness Greek uanscnptions like KmupMlon = 
Pkt Ka 4 u 0 phaJatH = Skt KnfukaphaJavi, and SaragatJo^ - Phn 
* Sddffga{tt,}a from earlier * Safalaiim = Skt Satakarva 

The Chinese transcriptions are to be considered next We have 
a considerable mass of material for this There are transljtera. 
lions of names, personal and geographical , there are Buddhist terms 
and words m Sanskrit and Ptaknt, and long Sanskrit satras and 
prayers transcribed m Chinese , besides Sanskrit Chinese dicuonanes 
with pronunciation in Chinese characters The material is wst 
enough^ but the ground is insecure The. Modem Chinese peop e 
have retamed the ancient characters, but have altered the pronunaa 
tion beyond recognmon, in all the different dialectal areas Scholars 
a| the present day are seeking, and with considerable success too, ro 
rediscover the old pronunciation of Chinese of c 5^® ^ C, an 

even earlier, Thus, the Chinese diameters for Buddha and BraJ'UUJn 
are pronounced in North China Peking) as Fu and ^ 
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South China ( Canton ) as Fat and Fam : from the evidence oV the 
Japanese pronunciation of the same characters, respectively as Bnisu 
Sutsusz, Buhl earlier and £«» Bertjj and from other reasons, it has 
been surmisedthat the 5 th-6th -century A. C. the pronunciation of 
these names in the Chinese of the North was *Bhyv.' 3 t and *Bhyu<am 
respectively. A few centuries earlier these undoubtedly approached 
more the Indian originals as ^B»ddh[a) and Bamh(a). The reconstra- 
cted Old Chinese *B}}yv. 9 t and *Bhytaam of course are too much alter- 
ed to be of any help to us for the actual sounds of Indo-Aryan of the 
1st half of the rst -millennium A. D. Similarly the two characters 
transcribing the name Kil^apa are pronounced m Chinese -as 
Chta-^eh m the North (Peking) and as Ka-yp in the South (Canton) 
and the Japanese pronounce them now as Kashyo, which in their 
phonetic wtiting they write as KH'St-a'pu, which shows that 
/ffl was the Old Japanese pronuncianon. The Old Chinese 
equivalents in sound of these characters have been reconstructed as 
* This again would not be of much help for our purposes; 

but it points to one thing, which is established by other means : viz, 
internal i had been %oiced to ^ m some of the Nortb-Western 
dialects some two thousand years ago, the pronunciation of which 
the Chinese transcription sought to record. And similarly when we 
find that in Chinese they were careful to record the palatal i and 
the cerebral f by different characters consistently in the same text, w e 
might presume that the pronunciation taught by the Indian translator 
and followed by his Chinese collaborator preserved the two sounds 
distinct. Similarlj b and v are found to be kept distinct, and not 
confused as at present in Gangciic India. It is also noteworthy 
that sometimes wrong spellings in the Prakrmc way, and e%cn 
Prakrit words feature in tw o Sanskrit-Chmese dictionaries ( the 
YuTsa Minff and the Fan Tii TYtm Tsfii both edited by Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi ) which date from the 8th century A. C. 
The material furnished by Buddhist Chinese Sources is from nuny 
aspects well worth investigating. 

Pahlavl or Middle Persian transcriptions present ’only a slight 
amount of •material, as the bulk ofPahUvlhtcrauire is lost. Persiin 
( or New Petbian ) and Arabic transcriptions of Tndian names and 
words art later; 'and 6\viiig to the fmperfecuons 'of thcPcrso-Arabic 
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Warn when Arabic ra'ting 
, ' P"“‘«'’= »"<! unatisfaaory system, 

hese transcriptions are exceedingly pnczUng and often valueless; 
e. g. m a work like Albfruni’s Al-tatyqlq al-Hind. 

.. ^^gtuning of the Christian era onwards (it was perhaps 

earlier sttll) the enterprise of Buddhist missionaries. Brahman priests 
and ordinary Indian merchant-adventurers and settlers carried the 
lan script eyond the frontiers of India, and reduced to writing 
languages in CenttuI Asia fSerindia), 
o ina an ndonesla (Insulindia). To mention these languages 
there were Old Khotanese. Old Kuchean ( ‘ Tokharian ' ), Ld 
libetan in Central Asia; Mon, Burmese, the lost Pyu language of 
Burma, Khmer, Cham and Siamese in Indo-China ; Old Malay of 
Sumatra ( now no longer written in the Indian script ), Sundanese, 
a ureses, Javanese and Balinese, besides a number of minor 
Malayan dialects in Indonesia mclnding the Philippines. The Indian 
script was ^further transmitted from one non-Indian people to 
anot er, being sometimes itself modified in this transmission. The 
a aptatioa of the Indian script for these speeches was In some cases 
on the basis of Indian dialectal values of the letters; and they are 
very valuable, especially the Central Asian alphabets of Indian 
pfovenanM, for Indo-Aryan pronunciation of the early centuries after 
rist. The spelling of Old Khotanese, for instance, as Leumann 
as s own, indicates the open or spirant pronunciation of the 
voiced stops jrd bln the North-western tracts of India. This can be 
con-oborated by other evidence,— and for a large tract of Arj’an 
india too~in the early centuries of the Christian era. Intert’ocally, 
the sound of g, rf, b were represented by the surds and H, 

it, pp evidently were ( at best in some cases ) a graphic device for a 
singe intervocal 1:, t, p. Moreover, i,f,s interv’ocally vere pro- 
nounced as z , z, z. The Kuchean system of writing, as also the 
Tibetan and the rest, arc of very great interest, revealing the nature 
o *he sounds of which theSanslcrit lettershad become the symbols 
Christian centuries, when these letters had also to be 
modified to represent foreign sounds. The treatment of Sanskrit 
oan-words in these speeches, which altered clipped and cut them 
accordiiig to their own phonetic habits, carl equally be expected to 
throw helpful light on the matter. This of counc is apart from . 
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such meagre traditions of Sanskrit pronunciation as have survived in 
ludo-CMuA and In Indonesia. Wotk in this Une has been going on 
in Europe in some of these speeches, hut the entire evidence is to 
be pooled for our purposes. 

The materials obtained from the above internal and' external 
sources are finally to be checked by the modern science of Linguistics 
in tno of its branches-Phonetics, and Historical Phonology of Indo- 
Aryan and Indo-European. By applying the principles of General 
Phonetics to the information derived from the tradition and from 
old records and old evidence, certain definite conclusions can be 
arrived at ; e. g. about the pronunciation of the sonant liquids 
(r/), about the aspirates (including ft and ^, ) about the dentals, 
palatals and cerebrals, about ahhtrttdhatia, about pitch and stress 
accent and other things. Comparison of Old Indo-Aryan ( Sanskrit ) 
with the other Indo-European languages outside India— Avcstic and 
Old Persian, * Tokharian *, Old Armenian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Irish, Old Church Slavic, etc. and with its latest development 
in India through the Prakrits and the Apabhraihias and the modern 
%crnaculars, also will be of 3 great su^estive value, as we can see 
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BHAMAHA’S views on GUNA — by Dr. S. K. De. h. k., 

D. LIT., University of Dacca. 


Of all early writers on Sanskrit Poetics BhSmaha appears to be 
the most puzzling in the attitude he adopts towards the Guna- 
doctrine. The only passage in which he emplo3s the term gma is 
that in which he defines ( ed. Trivedi, Hj, 52-53 )' the hldnla as : 
bfjatikalzam ili pralmh prabandJM-oifayatji gunavi \ 
praiyakfl^ iia driyante yatrarthi hhdia-hhsvinab 11 . 
cittoddUodblniiUrthaltatn kaih&ydh stahhinltalQ i 
iahdsniihtlais celt lasya hehnp pracakfale t) 

These verses come practically at the end of the chapter on the 
classification and definition of poetic figures ( lavyalamkaras ), and 
primafadexhtbhaiih, coming in this context, should be taken as 
such. Dandin also follows ( ed. Rang5c3r)'a, il, 363-^5 )’ the 
same procedure regarding the treatment of the repeats the 

first line of the abo\e definition, amplifjing it still further in his 
own waj, and agrees with Bhamaha in designating the hhatila as a 
prabaiidh<fifaya giitta. Udbhata follows Bhamaba generally in this 
respect ( ed. Banhatti, vi, 6 p. 79 )’ and- defines it almost in the 
same waj*, but he appears to regard it more or less as a specific 
poetic figure and omits the qualification laOdyah szabhwUatd as well 
as the designation prahaudha-vifaya gura. These definitions* are 
obviously meant to be wider than that of a simple poetic figure, in 
the course of which the bUtiia is dealt with by these writers It is 
a charaaeristic which is said to belong to and pervade the whole 
composition { praht d! a-iyspio guvoh, as Tarunavacaspati putsu), 
and it does not ( as a poetic figure would apparentlj’ do) restrict 
Itself to a part of a coroposuioD, i. e., it is not eka delika, as Ja)*a- 
mapgala on -sii, I explains it. It is thus difficult to regard 

1 lbs referroee 19 the same in thfl EbsM Sanskrit Series edition, but 

In the edition of >'BEaratba Eastry ( -with Enc Trs . Taniore 1927 ) it 
Is III. •‘S-S-L 

2 >1, SG4-C6 m both the Bombay Sscskrit Senes edition and the edition 
orpremacandta TarkaeHgiia ( Calcotta, 1B81 ). 

S p 73 in Ktrnaya SBgara Pre»» edition ( Bombay 1915 ) 

4. W’e are not ccrecmed here >kith later deCnltlcct of the tksuka as a 
definite poetic figuro 
ii I Pathak Com. Vol } 
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It, as the elements of the definitions themselves also shew, is s 
limited figlire of speech j ii should nht 6nly b6 pada^^iti ot i6\)a 
gata but also, like rasn of later writers, prdiandhd gala In spite of 
a certain novelty or obscurity of the conception, it is clear tfiat t/ie 
theorists were reluctant or uneasy about treating It as on ofdmar) 
poetic figure and therefore defined it m somewhat wider tentis 
at the conclusion of iheir treatment of such figures ' The theory 
appears also to be reflected in practice If we are to accept the 
assurances of the commentators { JayamaiSgala and Mallinatba ) 
the whole of canto \u of \ht Bfalti hai^a should be taken as an 
illustration of the iJ'a as a prnlai dia giu a It is remarkable also 
that the Udtiha is nor mentioned by Vaniana asa poetic figure, nor is 
It included by him in liis elaborate scheme of ginms Dapijm also 
would not inilude it in the list of his ten visrga gala gupas or m 
their otparya^as 

The position is somewhat puzzling The clue is furnished bj 
the probable supposition that the bfattka, like ihe si.dtt’i 
iiivolv s the implication of an aesthetic factor to which it must (live 
been difficult to assign a place in a clear cut scheme of gtiias and 
alttmldras The hhatda is defined by Bhimaha generally as a 
representation of past and future objects as if they are directly 
ceptible to the eye, the vividness of the representation depending 
on the conditions that the rheme must baie a picturesque, strange 
and exalted significance and therefore capable of being enacted wcl^, 
and that the words employed must have a consistency Danins 
definition ^ is more arcumstintial, but it is mor e illuminating The 

1 Tbe word frafii h In the deGnltiOU* c f EbBmaba and 

cate that the view was probably traditional nnd Bccer**'^ 
oitly witbrut muob dxeussioii 

2 See my Sanskrit Poettes ii p 62 f o 

h IhStikatta a ill pr3hu^ fraband^a punam » 

bftiiok lover ahkipraj/ah k3tifeti3 stddht aa^slhitak il 
parasparopakiSrtiia n sanefSm toalu pariapOm l 


tiJe?an5nn h vyarth^nim akrtp3 tthdna eartiona |l 
vt/akitr ukti krama bat3i ijambhlratjSpi vaslunab > 
bh3i3uaftam tdam sariam its tad bhStska'^ tsdoh U a. .,.v la 

Tbe variant reading in tbe second Ine la .. i!e» 

the Madras edition for iCaejenS *a*tWAfta' to <=» , 

tttdhkzvkam i(i prlhsh (Cal ad I and J-Aaiita"i tdm . 


( Madras ed ) 
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tJ'dviha is said to consist in tlie matualfa\ourablenessof all the pans 
of descriptive matter, in the non-emplojment of redundant or use- 
less qualifications, in describing things in their proper places, and in 
so arranging the expression that the intended depth of the theme 
comes out clearly. These are matters of detail, but the most im- 
portant point in Dandin's definition, which brings out the essential 
conception, is the statement that the is so called because it 

is ll^idyalla, and that the bhta is the intention or rather the in- 
ward conception of the poet (Amei abliiprasah) which controls the 
details and resides in the poem as a whole, and not merely in us 
isolated parts. This hMia should not be taken as the technical 
emotional element which Pratiharenduraja, commenting on 
Bhamaha’s phrase svahhmlalA^ would apparently read into it by the 
interpretation ipigarasatttiahlatva. • No such significance is 
supported by the recognised commenutors ( TarunavJcaspati, 
Hrdayamgavia, and Pretnacandra ) on Dandin’s text. The lhaia 
must be taken as an aesthetic fact, referring to the essential poetic 
conception of the poem itself ( or Sustained Intuition, as Belvalkar 
puts it ), so that the poem is viewed as a product of ilie poet’s mind, 
and not merely as a more or less external unification of rhetorical cate- 
gories. This is perhaps what Bhanu, as quoted by Abhina\*agupta 
{^hxana, p. 39 ) implies when he speaks of kauT aiitargalo bhavaJi. 
The bJ^iika, therefore, would imply a much wider conception than 
that underlying a mere guva or an alamidra as such. It is the all- 
pervading characteristic of the poem as a whole, winch controls its 
subject-matter as W’cll as us expression, a^ a \ivid externalisation of 
the poet’s essential poetic idea. It empliasiscs that aspect of poetry 
in general, which is the expression of the {’Oet’s mind as an aesthetic 
fact, and which is the main problem of Western Aesthetic hut Is 
practically ignored elsewhere in Sanskrit Poetics. * 


1. It is probably In view of lusb tnUcooceiTcd ioterpretatien that Bbola, 
at a much later time, inoludea tbe £AcTci(a among ins twenty-four 
iabja-ffunas ( i, as tbe condoct of a sentence according to Its 
Doderlying emotion or sentimrat ( Macato vSktia'rrtlih, a definition 
wblcbbai been copied bjr VidySaStba la bis scheme of S4 psaoj 
podelled on that of Bboja >, altbcugh his ertha’/^n/t hinnin i* taht... 
prapo^i-mySia la a oarrow sense ( 1, fiS ). 

£. See Sanskrit Poefics, p. 68, f o. 
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Ii IS clear that the conception of hbiMnka belongs properly to 
Aesthetic and not to Rhetoric, and the early Sanskrit iheonsers, 
who were concerned more or less with external rhetorical aiegones 
found It difficult to pack it within their somew hat limited idea of a 
gum or an ahttikata They must have been vaguely consaous of 
the problem, but were unable to find a place for it in their definite 
scheme, which occupied itself piimanly with the objective beamy of 
representation called forth by n definite adjustment of certain fixed 
modes of expression In terms of tins scheme they had to prescribe 
dogmatic details for the realisation of bkdvika, but they betray their 
uneasiness by the admission that the controlling factor is the poets 
bhsva They dubiously called it a ptabandha-gmia and discussed it 
at the end of their treatment of poeiit figures, but neither the term 
gum nor the term alaviluita in their stnct significance could very 
well comprehend it It would seem, therefore, that the term guvu, 
as applied to the Ihdvda, can hardly be tal en m its usual limited 
sense, and throws no light on the question of Bbamaha’s attitude to 
wards the definite doctrine of Kavya-guna His actual employment 
of the word or prabandha-gtn a here is immatenal, for c\en 
Dandin, who has a more definite conception of a gnna as an 
excellence of poetry, uses the same word in the same connection, 
but apparently not in the usual technically defined sense of a gm o 

Bhaiinha does not employ the term gin.m anywhere else in his 
work, nor does he directly refer to the idea or the dogmas on the 
subject Our data, therefore, for ascertaining his exact views about 
the ^««ff-doctrine are, unfortunately, uncertain and un'atisfactory 
He does indeed mention and describe ( rather than define) »Utdhur)a, 
Ojas and prasada, but he docs not name them asguiias, nor does h' 
connect them in any way with luarga or rilt as Dapdin and Vamana 
do He simply states ( ii, 1-3 ) that intelligent people {siitnedhsa^) 
desuQUs of uiidburya and prasdda, do not employ coropoun e 
words m large number, while some ( Uat ), who would express eyiir, 
compound many words together A madbtira Isaya is desir 
as some hing which is agreeable to the ear and whose sense 
not compounded too much A composition is desired as possessing 
prasQda where the meaning can be apprehended by all from t 
learned down to women and children All this indicates that ® 
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terms were current in his time and he accepted them as a matter 
of course ; but he is careful in cot giring it as his own oplm'on 
but as expressed by the practice or theory of others. From the 
description it appears further that, in the opinion of those who 
admit visdhurya, ojas and prasAda, they are distinguished according 
to the presence or absence, in varying degrees, of compound words. 
These three, among others, are in fact considered as gimas from 
Bharata’s rime ; but the criterion indicated is not the criterion 
either of Bbarata or of Dandm and the school of Vamana, although 
they allow the consideration of compounding in the definition of 
some of the guvas they mention. On the other hand, the view re- 
ferred to by Bhflmaha is implied in the tradition which Rudrata’s 
nil and the Ohvanikara’s situghafamt follow in later limes. The 
only plausible inference that can be made from this is that Bhimaha 
was probably aware of some theories which approved of viddlmr^a, 
ojas and prasAda in poetic composiuon ( in what character it is not 
clear, but presumably as gunas like the e.xpooents of the rUi’^xhtory ) 
chiefly on the basis of the desirability of long compounds; but either 
he was indifferent to their literar)' value, or did not think it worth 
while to treat them as distinct or separate elements of poetic 
expression. 

It is remarkable indeed that Bhamaha does not think it 
necessary to connect, as the riti-thcorists have since done, the gui/uf 
with nil, which term itself (or the term niArga which Dandm 
employs) is never used by him, and which conception, even if it w.is 
known to him, does not appear to have been seriously entemineJ. 
Nor, like Bharata, does he view the mad/;rirja etc. as independent 
iAvja-gtwas. Bhamaha refers indeed in another context ( i, Ji-35 ) 
to Valdarbha and Gaudi>-a KSvyas (and not expressly to rllis of 
those names familiarised by Dandin and Vimana ), in which some 
theorists of Iris rime have apparently discovered differences of 
manner and treatment ; but from his remark it is clear that he him- 
self would not pay much attention to the alleged differences. If 
Dhlmaha was aware of some theory of nVi or its classification, he 
did not apparently subscribe to it, nor did he think it necessary to 
attach as much importance to it in his treatment of Poetics as 
Dau^in did. This is an attitude which is intelligible in view of his 
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bclongiug to a different tradtuon of ihouglit v.hicli emphasised the 
interuT and importance of those embellishments of poetic speech 
which arc known as akinknras. As a corollary frpm this n follow's 
that althoagh BltSmaha ssas aware of some characteristics of poetic 
expression, such as mSdhirya^ o/erand prassda, which were defined 
and related as constituent excellences of rj/i bj the rf/i-tbeorists and 
regarded by them as essential elements of poetr)’, BhJmaha coold 
do nothing more than casually mention iliem in deference to sucli 
Ntews, and summarily notice them in the Nva\ m winch he has 
done His treatment probably indicates that these characteristics, 
in his opinion, are not essential qualities of any particular mode 
of writing, but they should, if admitted at all, belong to all good 
Kis’j'as generally. He would not, therefore, think it necessary to 
connect them with any specific rtit, but if others think them to be 
desirable excellences they may be recommended as pantcular forms 
of expression. 

It is also wonhy of note that Bbamaba’s brief descripuon of 
luadhiir)^, Ojas and prasAda precedes in context to his elaborate 
treatment of specific figures of speech known as alarphras. This 
fact may be taken to imply that probably he regarded these so-called 
^iivas as different from but really analogous to his alaiithAras', and, 
as he is not interested at all in any theoretic or practical discinaion 
between gHWflr and as such (a distinction which is not 

jet as rigid in Daijdin as it is to Vamana), Bliamaha would not 
hesitate to take them in the wider acceptation of an alamhlra 
that w’hich embellishes. Just in the same way as Dandm doc< 
(ii, 1-3). But he cannot be concerned W'ith Dandin’s distinction 
between sQdliflrana (or niArga-dvaja-gata') and vtle/a (^or da-tiidrga- 
gain ) alatjiiAra, that is, between the exclusive and the general 
embellishment wdiich Dapdin’s theory of viArga appears to postulate, 
Bhamaha would accept the soolled gtinas of other writers ( antong 
which viAdhirya, ojas and prasoda are named ) m die general 
significance of dtermo of Dapdm. Ifthej were not 

oi<rwi4r<jj in the particular sense (e. g. as possessing valrpiti) m 
which he would uke them, they could be regarded as analpgPP^ 
ip his alatnkAras gnd be recommended aloftg with them. 



THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF RAJA^EKHARA’S 
WORKS — By Prof. V. V, Mirashi, m, a., Head of the 
Sasskhit Department, Nappur Universiiy. 


In his wellkiiownessay entitled **RdjaielhaTa. HtsLifeand 
written as far back as 1856, Prin. V. S. Apte chronologically arrang- 
ed the then known works of R^tjasckhara as follovts— r the Kar- 
pnramaitjarl, 2 the Piddhitlalahhanjtkd, 3 the BciUrSnfiya\ia, and 4 the 
BaJahhurala otherwise called PracandapA^ava. When Pnn. Apte 
wrote, our knowledge of the age was \er}* meagre. Some of the 
inscriptions of the Pratihira and Kalacurt princes at whose court 
Rjjasekhara flourished were either not discovered or not correctly 
interpreted. Since then Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar' has clearly shown that 
the Gurjara PratihSra kings who patronised Rajasekhara must be 
placed in the beginning of the lotli ceniur}’. One other work of 
Raiaiekhara viz. tlie Jl^vyamimAsA has, again, been discovered and 
published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Scries. Professors Sten Konow* 
and Rcith < who have written on thesubjea ha\c in the main accept* 
td the chronological order first proposed by Prin. Apte. They place, 
howivir, the EAl(irA\iu}yAna before the VidJhlAkhlahjikA and 
as the litter play was staged at the Kalacuri court in Tripun 
( modem Tewar near Juhbulpur ), they suppose that Rljaiekhara 
visited that court after the death ofMahendnpNa. But as the last 
drama IS left unfinished, they conjecture that the poet 

returned to the court of the Pratihiras in Kanauj and died there. 
On the other hand Mr. C. D. Dalai has rcmnrked as follows in the 
preface to his edition of the KaiyAmirndnsA* — * Rlja^ckham began 
his literary carter as a BYlakasi so called from his plhrAvuiycufa and 
PilahiArala. These two dramas as ■well as the PidJhtkkNMitjthi 
arc his early productions. TJic fCarpuraruiitari and the KAtyat'-P 
tri-jfi/d arc his later productions as by this lime he had achieved fane 

t. ‘GurjtrM’p lOJ /?. A 

S £)2t I-ii >tl‘ tfr-ni, I It fsll. 

3. f tsj 

‘4. T/4 Cr«t •Slilaa, !• XVI 
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as a Kavirija ’ As there is such a difference of opinion among 
scholars on the question, it is necessarj to examine it in the light of 
the historical and Iiterarj data that are now available 

Before proceeding to examine the arguments advanced by difl 
erent scholars in favour of the priority or posteriority of a particular 
work it 15 necessary to state my own view on ths question I 
would place the works of RSjalekhara chronologically ns follows — 
I the Siilaravia)ana, 2 the BAlahlnrnta, 3 the Karpnramah]an,^\\it 
ViddhiialallxinjikAzn^ 5 the KAvyamtmAfisS As his other works 
e g the //aru ///Jm and the Bhinaiialofo arc known only from 
quotations, it is not possible to assign 1 definite chronological posi 
tion to them 


The — In the prologue to this play Rajasekhara 

speaks of his six prabandhas' Unless the verse was interpolated later 
on, w hich IS unlikely , w e must suppose that these w ere his juvenile 
productions which have been irrecoverabh lost As we shall see 
later, Riijasekhara seems to have gone to Kanauj very early in his 
life The six which must have been composed in his 
boyhood seem to have given him the title of a Balaknvi * This 
title he has prefixed to his rwo plavs the BAJaramA)ava and the 
IMrata Of the two the BdlarAmayana is the earlier as it was 
staged at the court of MahendrapSla while the Bdhblarata was per 
formed before his son Mahipala The lengthy prologue of the 
BAhratnA)aiia in which the poet gives more information about 
himself than anywhere else, its apologetic tone, the inordinate 
length of the play, the crude devices such as the introduction of 
dolls with parrots in their mouths, the anachronisms m the scene of 
sUASvayathtara all these indicate that it was the first play of 
our poet 


IT ?niT fit *i?i^ 0*im^P7nn*i5?aT*;q: 

>Tmi?is"if ^ =1 i 
3«r n? •npnr'^^i^ n <i?;^srarfUT- 

^ Ststn «p5!??r-ni n 1 6 —Benares Ed P 

*Ile5^ iSJsifniaTWfT? I 

J 3 T qT«mf n -^arfUramafljaH H 0 S I 
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The B^hhldrata — This seems to b6 "his next productioji As 
said above it was staged before Mahipah to whom it seems to refer 
in its other title Pracandapmidaia No satisfaciorj explanation of this 
alternaiiv e title has yet been given C Cappeller, w ho has edited 
It, has suggested that the play was so called because it culminated 
in the rage of the Pandavas * This is hardly convinang The real 
reason seems to be that the author wanted to assonate his patron’s 
name with his play as Kalidasa has done m his Vihamon.asi)ain 
This will be quite evident from the faa that another court poet of 
Mahipala viz Ksemi^varahasalso named his drama Catjdaiaustha with 
the same object in view The early Pratihara kings ofKanauj are 
known to have assumed several alternative names Bhoja I, the 
grandfather of Mahipala, was also known as Mihira, Prabhasa and 
Adivarlhn His son Maheodrapala was also called Mahendrayudha, 
Nirblujaraja and Bhika Similarly his son Mahipala is known to his 
lonans by ins ahemame names Ksmpala, Vinajakapala, Heramba 
pala and Harsa * The drama Candakausika of Ksemisvara shows 
that he was also known as Kamkeya > It may, at £rst sight, seem 
strange that one nod the same I ing should bear such three names 
denoting diffetent denies as Harsa, Vinayakapala and ICamkeya, but 
the evidence of in'aipttons and the above drama of Ksemisvara 
leave no doubt on the point Now Canda is but a symonyra of 
Kirtikeya ^ So we might suppose that Mahipala bore also the name 
Candapila It was, therefore, evidently to please their royal 
patron that both K5emiivara and Rajasekhara have not only incor- 


1 O Cappeller — Prac^ndapUrtdava Vorwort lx 

2 CfY A Smith — The Gorj'iras of RBiaputana and K&naoJ J R A S 
for 1*09 p 53 foil See the Haddaia Copperplat* Ind Ant XIJ, ISO & 
SYII SO SDi] the Bengnl Atlatio cooiety Copperplate In t Ant XY, 
p 13S 

&e in the Also cf the 

*1^ Rff Rirfi isfinTcJ I sffirftTT 

run? rn??ttT i tmt tnfir^irvr 

«iit ?rrrK7?f%-^trw «iv»i^y1'Ji «i 

A Capda U loeladed among the samet of KSrtikeya la the J/OASbAaro/o. 
Cf Yanaparran AdbySfa 233 4 

46 I Pathah com. roL ] 
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porated his name in the tules of their works, but have also used the 
words canda and pracandi several times in their plajs ‘ just as 
Kalidasa has used Vikrama in his Vikramonaiiyam. ® All the extant 
Mss. of the PracatiJapSudava have only two acts and it is, therefore, 
taken to be the last work of onr author whose life v,as cut short 
before he could finish It. But as against tins we might note that 
one of the Mss ends expressly with the remark utrnrmr srv?- 
As we shall see later the Karpnraniaiijart and the 
ytddhaidlabhahpia were written after the Pracavdapaiidava. Again, 
one of its Maiigala-ihhas is cited m the KOvyammMsa* Our author, 
therefore, either did not complete the work for some reason, or if 
he did It, Its later part has been lost. 

The Knrparaimiijarl — This is generally taken to be the first work 
of our author * since it w.is produced at the request of Ins w jfc and 
not a king Tins argument does not, ho\\c\er, seem to be sound. 
In this play RiJjasekhara speaks of himself as a teacher of Nirbhaya* 
raja ( i. e. Mahcndrapala ). ‘ So he was already connected with the 
court of Kanauj, and there does not seem to be any reason uh} 
the play could not have been performed at the instance of his roj’al 
patron. The poet had, however, already incorporated his o\Nn as 
well as his patron’s name in the titles of his two previous works. 
This time he wanted to associate with his drama the name of his 
wife who seems to have been an accomplished lady from her opmn 
ons cited in the Kav)amimaitsa.'’ Sten Konow takes Canjaplla the 
hero of this Prakrit drama to refer to Mahendraplla ; lor both 
Capda and Mahendra, he sajs, mean Sm.* We ha\e seen, howevc^ 

1. cf II— fm% axTOTw 

elc. Tb» wordi 

occur aloe time* in tbe first two acts of the 

2, Cf. Act I 

j ^ct, I, 68 ( B S S ) 

8. Cf 0. Cappeller Vorwort VIII 

4 ^ d\*IRlrf* of tlio IRVSVTVSV l8 ipioted la the ipTs^iahn f 

5 So Keith — ^aiwArif i^ramop. tSe Af«o eiea Konew-ZJa/ 

Drama p, 85 Contrast WinteralU — Onehtekte der Indisftt* 
2,>{ieratur VoL Ilf, p. 210 

6. Cf. tr^eAot. 1. 10 iTTTf Tftral i»r«rmJTFT fTf 1 •’* 

7. See PP> 20, <6 and 47. 

A Das Jndisehe Drama y 85 
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that Capdapala was another name of Mahipala. I place this play aftei 
the Balabharata; for it commemorates the marriage of Mahipala witi 
the daughter of a Kuntala King.* As I have shown elsewhere * the 
Kuntala king who is called Vallabharaja in this play must refer to a 
contemporarj' RastrakQtaUng. To understand the full significance ol 
this marriage alliance we must briefly review a few historical events 
In the beginning of the loth centurj' the Pratiharas of Kanauj were 
contending for supremacy with the Rsstrakflfas of MalLhed. In 516 
A. D. Indra III conquered and devastated Kanauj.* Mahipala, who 
fled from his capital, had to seek the aid of a Qndella king who 
must have been either Harsa or his son Yasovarman. The feeling 
of revenge which must have been rankling in the mind of Mahipala 
is reflected in the drama Catj^^akauUka of his court poet Ksemisvara. 
In the prologue to his play the stage manager quotes a saying ol 
persons versed in traditional lore: ‘Candragupta, who with the helf 
of the naturally subtle poUqr of the revered Cinakya defeated the 
Nandaocs anoqueredd Kusumanagara, has now been born as thi 
illustrious Mahipuladeva rich in the pride of his arms to exterminat' 
them ( i. e, the Nandas ) who have been bom on the earth a 
Karnitas.’ ♦ The Karnitas spoken of in this passage evidently mean 
the Ra$?nikfltas who had their capital at Malkhed in a Cinarese 
district of the Nizam’s Sute. With the aid of the Candellas Mahi- 
piU seems to have made some conquests aud again established his 
power to the north of the Narbada. In his Fracat,idapan(j!aia 
Rajasekhara calls him king of Aiyavarta ( North India ). * He is 

1. Ct I 17’^ 

II L K. 

® 2, The Annals of the Bkandat^arlnaMuteyyol. XI 

9. TtI 

( ssW of Iodr» m, JD tb» Cambax Plates of Gorlnda 3 V Ep 
Ind.Vol. Vir. P.S6. 
it — nvin'ir“ 
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porated his name In the tales of their works, but have also used the 
words caijda and pracancja several times in their plays ‘ just as 
Kalidasa has used Vikrama in J)is VikramorvaSlyam. * All the extant 
Mss. of the Pracaitdapindava have only two acts and it is, tlterefore, 
taken to be the last work of our author whose life nas cut short 
before he could finish it. But as against this we might note that 
one of the Mss. ends expressly with tlie remark iRvf- 

As we shall see later the Karpflranmjari ini the 
VtddhaiSlabfjauJika were written after the Pracaiidapatidava. Again, 
one of its Maiigala-ilokas is cited in the KAvyamimSiisct.* Our author, 
therefore, either did not complete the work for some reason, or if 
he did it, its later part has been lost. 

The KtJrpnra»i(thjari—Tiih is generally taken to be the first work 
of ourauthor*since it was produced at the request of his wife and 
not a king This argument does not, however, seem to be sound. 
In this i’lay Rajasekiiara speaks of himself as a teacher of Nirbhaya- 
raja ( i. e. Mahendraplla ). ^ So he was already connected with the 
court of Kanau}, and there docs not seem to be any reason why 
the play could not have been performed at the instance of his rojal 
patron. The poet had, however, already incorporated his own as 
well as his patron’s name in the titles of his two previous works. 
This time he wanted to associate with his drama the name of his 
wife who seems to have been an accompli';hed lady from her opini- 
ons cited in the K^vyauiimSiisS^'^ Sten Konow takes Candapala the 
hero of this Prakrit drama to refer to Mahendrapala ; tor both 
Canda and Mahendra, he says, mean §iva.* We have seen, however^ 

I. cf. 11— fTviS 

' etw The wordi 

ir^g occur Qlce times In the first two acts of the 

2. Cf. Act. 1-64, 

K5f?Tr* I AC*> ( B. 8. 8 ) 

3, Cf. C. Cappellor Praean^ap'Sndava Vorwort VIII. 

^ of the u-i o ^m o g tr fa quoted in the P* 

5. So Keith — 8onsj>Lrit Bramop. 232. Also 8len Eonow-Ba* 

I>rama p. 85. Contrast Wlaternlte — Oesckiehte der Irufistnei* 
Lxtteratur Vol. Ilf, p. 240. 

6. 'Cf. Act. 1, 10. I 

7. See PP. 20, 46 and 47. 

8. Bae JndiscAe Drama p. 85. 
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that Caijdapila was another name of Mahipala. I place this play after 
the Balabharata; for it commemorates the marriage of Mahipala with 
the daughter of a Kuntala King.' As I have shown elsewhere * the 
Kuntala king who is called Vallabhatija in this play must refer to a 
contemporar)' Rastrakup king. To understand the full significance of 
this marriage alliance we must briefly review a few historical events. 
In the beginning of the loth centurj' the Pratihiras of Kanauj were 
contending for supremacy with the Rastraktlps of Malkhed. In 91^ 
A. P. Indra III conquered and devastated Kanauj.’ Mahipila, who 
fled from bis capital, had to seek the aid of a Ckndella king who 
must have been either Harsa or hts son Yasovarman. The feeling 
of revenge which must have been rankling in the mind of Mahipala 
is reflected in the drama Caxt^ahauHha of bis court poet Ksemlivara. 
In the prologue to his play the stage manager quotes a saying of 
persons versed in traditional lore: ‘Candragupia, who with the help 
of the naturally subtle policy of the revered Qriakya defeated the 
Kandaocs annqueredd Kusumanagan, has now been bom as the 
illustrious Mahipaladeva rich in the pride of his arms to exterminate 
them ( t. e, the Nandas ) who have been horn on the earth as 
Karnatas.’ ^ The Karnaps spoken of in this passage evidently mean 
the Ra^trakOps who had their capital at Malkhed in a Canarcse 
district of the Nizam’s State. With the aid of the Candellas Mahi- 
pala seems to have made some conquests and again established hts 
power to the north of the Narbada. In his Fracav 4 apdn(java 
Rajaiekhara calls him king of Aryavarta (North India).’ He is 

1 . C£ t 

11 ^ !*• 

3. The AnnaU of the RAamfartar/iutifttr^.VoI. ZI p. S67. 

3. Cf."^ qTHIUllTTTV. id 

I «ald of Indr* m, in the Cambay Plates of Gorlnda JV Ep. 
/ncf.Vol. Vir. p. 3C. 

jgm'K fst*Tnr i 

tr •• 

&c. ! 
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also described there as an axe to the Kuntilas ' Soon after the 
above memorable Northern conquest Indra III died nnd was succeed 
ed by his son Govinda IV who was a weal and 1 scivious kinn' The 
Rastrakutas, therefore, ceased to be a menace to the Praiihara power 
It was evidently in the reign of Govindt IV tint the marriage 
alliance commemorated in the Karpuramanjan took place It is 
significant that this Prakrit phy contains no such veiiement attack 
on the Karnatas or Kuntalas as is seen m the Can hlaustha and 
the Pracan^apan^aia On the other hand the Kuntala king is 
described as one who has endeared himself to all people * I, there 
fore, place the fCarpdramanjart after the Pracajf^apa^(^aia 

The Viddhaidlabfjanjtka — Just about this time the Kalacuns 
of Tnpun came to the forefront Yuvarajadeva 1 who was a grand 
son of Kokkalla, a contemporary of Mahipala s grandfather Bhoia, 
was an able and ambitious king He made extensive conquests m 
all parts of India and must have also dealt a blow to the declining 
power of the Praiihara dynasty tn the last years of Malnpilas reign 
Rajasekhara seems to have come back to Tnpun, the home of his 
ancestors Akalajalada and others, m the tram of the victonous con 
queror Here he composed the VtddhaJoJal banplA in about 535 
A D to commemorate Yuvarajadeva s victory over a con 
federacy of southern kings headed by the Kuntala king Baddiga— 
Amoghavarsa or Ins sen Krsna III in the battle] of the Payosni 
( Painganga m Berar ) > 

The Kavyaifixtndiisa — Rajasekhara seems to have continued to 
live at Tnpun till his death The Kovyat niMfisd vihxch contains 
quotations from his Sanskrit dramas was undoubtedly his last work 

We need not suppose that it was composed at Kanauj because in 
one place it sajs that directions should be measured from Mahoda}a 

1 Cf iTfrTS^ jrifTUraf 53TTT II 

2. Of sifij'nT ubu 1 

3 V V Miraihi — TuTaraiadera I of Tnpun The AnnaUaftke 
Bhandarkar Instit tt Vo) AI p 3 0 
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temporary of Vakpati Munja (whose records are dated 974, 979 S: 

A. D> ) , sajs in the BiJhari Slone Inscription that his 
composition Tiad evoked praise from the wondcrsiruck poet Raja* 
iekbara. ' If we suppose that Rajasekhara tt’ho was first ailed 
Balakavi on account of his precocious poetic talent was fifteen years 
of age when he went to the court of his first patron Mahendrapala 
in about 900 A. D., he must have been nearly ninety years old at 
the time of the Bilhari Inscriprion. Such a Jong life is also tvarntJt* 
ed by his prolific literary activity. 



DVYARTHI AND TRYARTHi KAVYAS IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE — by E, V. Vika Ragha\acharta, u. a., Lecturer 
ID Telugu and Sanskrit, P. R. College, and President : 'Tclugu 
Sanskrit Academy’ , Coconada. 



qrg qs^ snt: n ” [ ] 

This gem which aptly adorns the top place of the Sfitgirapra'kala 
of Bhojadeva, that royal bard, grammarian, critic and ‘ Alamkarika’ 
of blessed memory, is worthy of adorning the same place in the 
present instance. 

In the esteemed opinion of Prof. K. P. Jayaswal,’ *'h is a 
salutation to the Hindu deifiatioo of the Ideal and married hfc 
and wedded lo\e — the God-with-bciter-half. The ArdhaninJkara 
figure of Puriri (Siva), and unity, Is painted: not 

even looking at each other, so close, yet so distant, an apparent and 
assumed aloofness, but really eternal unity and complete identity, 
without caresses, without embraces, separated and joint I — the 
god of gods, the paragon of husbands, w’ith the holy wife, the 
goddess of devotion, wife first and goddess afierw'ards, both in one 
form in an artificial misunderstanding of love — too deliote 
to translate. ” 

Tlv pr<ial\t Oripn cj Dvyarthi and Tr^arthi K&v^as 
A * Dvyarthi iavya ’ is a poem in which two stories are describ- 
ed slmukaweou.ily *, and Ivkewise w * Tryaxthl la.vy<t* Is one in wUicK 
three stories are described at one and the same time. Such poems 
are written by means of 'vakroUi* (equivocation or a turn of 
expression peculiar to poetry) and *Sle^’ (double entendre or 
paronomasia ) whicli is comprehended by the former. The ardlxi- 
trirfitflra-form of Siva and Pitvali might have given hints of ‘Sle^a’ 
to the peculiar oriental genius. Bhoja has been anticipated centuries 

l. * Tbt Modin Bevlew ' for Jnno 29SS, P, 725, 
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earlier by Kalidasa, who salutes thus this inseparable half-man and 
half-woman form of God . 

" ^nn^jnnqTnr i 

5 !»nTs ^ «n^r«nt^« 5 TT *' 

[ Raghii, I, I. ] 

Even so Kaviraja rightly compares his poem to the eternal and 
inseparable ‘ ArdlianSrIivara ’ form of God tlius 

“ rpqr ^rmmrfT &«rf ^ wiTcft i 
stwff’gwft ii ” 

[ R/tgi)ata-P(ivdaviya, I. 42 ] 

Similarly, the three-fold [ Brahma, Vi§nu, and Maheivara]forin 
of Savitr might have suggested the iryarlhi hav^a. Within the 
limited space at our disposal, we cannot give out here an account 
of Valrohti and SUja, * 

The earliest reference to ^U(a in Alamkara Literature is perhaps 
that found in Bharaca’s N&i)akslra where it has been described as a 
* prabandha guna ’ . * SUfa ’ is here a coalescence of words, connect- 
ed with one another through the aggregate meaning described by 
the poet, and consisting of a subtlety which is in appearance clear, 
but in reality difficult to comprehend. * 

In earlier poets, W’e find love of *§Iesa’ very rarely [e. g. , 
Kalidasa j K. S. VIII. 22 ; Raghu. XI. 20 ]. In Bharavi and M.igha 
this love of playing with language Is obvious In Subandlm and 
Bhatta BSna, this ‘Slesa’ obsession is seen perhaps at its height, and 
its ultimate result reached tlie zenith in the BahuUrtha-praband^Ki! 
w’ilh which we have to deal liere. 

Prof. A. 8. Keith opines: The ‘'double entendres are beloved 
in India, and Bharavi has a fair number; but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 

1 The curious student Is, however, referred to P. V Kane’s 'Uiatorgof 
AlctMkUra Literature' S K. Do's ‘Sanskrit Poetics’ vol. II, and to 
our paper ‘ SansArir KSffAauopanrfanyo yimarSamu' (Journal of the 
Teluffu Academy ' ~ vol XVII. Hos. 2 and 8. 

2. B. K. De ; * Sanekrtt I’oettes’, toL II. p. 15 
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havt a fatal tffett an langoagt if a 6 onWe sense is 
to be expressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
sitaining meanings, constructions, and nord-order. The effort leads 
to constant ransacking of ihe'poetical • lexicons extant and turns the 
pursuit of poetry into an'intellectual exercise of no high value to 
the utter ruin of emotion and thought. ” * 

The period in which these poems-nere written uas ‘an age of 
artificial poetry, in which the use of. alliterations, fanciful words, 
'strange conceits, ingenious turns of expression, the vaiions tpus 
such as etc., was indulged in by the poets. 

Really that w’as a period of deterioration — or development on 
artificial lines — in the style of poetry 

The'Slesa* mania was so prevalent among poets that apart 
from the * nanartha’ or ‘^nekartha’ lexicons and the ‘nanartha’ 
sections of the metrical lexicons like the Amarnhsa, specbl lexicons* 
were written containing such words as will be helpful in writing 
Bahntirthakd’kivyas, The third chapter ( entitled * ile|a siddhi’) of 
the KdV}ahlpafat^vfUt, a * Kavifikia’ -work by Arisimha and 
Amaraandra, gives, apart from other things, a list of ‘ Slesopayogi’- 
words. ^ 

Th tear de force ard the means of performing it 

The gigantic task Ot composing a * dvyanhl ’ poem has thus been 
alluded to by Kaviraja. . 

[R.P.I. 42 J . 

Haradaitasun too says thus in his own commentary to his poem 

* Righava Naifodhiya. ’ : 

1. Coes Cr Eeltb meso * metrleat lexicoot' t 

2. Dp. a. B. Keltbr * Hts<orj/ e/ Bantkrti L^itratvrr' p, 127, ( 1228 ). 

3. M.B. £ala : Iatroduet[oa to bis Ed. of Bbspavl'a firStSrjunXya ( I-in 
cantos ). 

f. ^pi Harsa: ^?c?3rWopadfljojh'7roAa‘’t BorneC j Tarjore Cata}ogvg,pp, . 
482.a8<inotedbyB«)f.A.B.KeilhlnbUTec«nt •S.SI..’p 412(1928); 
CafarfipolimjjAoiijit-of Sri VedSntaCesika { 5r*a press, Ylzasapatam. - 
1894 ). 

A & S. Da- 1 'Samskrtt poetics ' roL IL p. 365. “ 

4T lPathaltOom.Vol.1 
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‘ 5^ t+wirci^ U5r?vni^ 

[ Commentary on i 7 si ] 

Prof Macdonell opines thus about a *dv)arlht’ poem “A 
tour de force of this kind js doubtless unique in the hteramres 
of the world ” * 


Kaviraja speaks thus about the method of procedure be \\ould 
resort to in writing his Rdglma Paudaviya 

*' STUT 1 

Tf^trr r fit I'T tt u dt • 11 

f^vnUTH THtr ITTW sftilRllJujUKHH. if' 

[I 37-38 si] 


Dr Keith gives out the means by which a £akddrthi~K^v)o is 
produced “The feat (i e the composition of a SakdJrtk poem), 
which at first sight appears incredible, is explained wiibout speaal 
difficulty by the nature of Sanskrit Treating each line of verse as 
1 unit^ 11 IS possible to break it up very variously into words by 
grouping together the syllables Then the meaning of compounds 
IS often vitally affected by the mode m which the relations between 
the w ords composing them are conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed inw 
the same terms Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a very large vanety of meanings an 
they supply a considerable number of very strange words which ha'® 
aj remarkable appearance of being more or less manufactured, m the 
sense that the meaning or form ascribed may have been derive 
from some mere misunderstanding or in some cases from a 
misreading ” ^ 


Sir William Jones, the eminent western orientalist once remark 
ed “ The Sanskrit language, whatever be its anuqmty, is 0 a 
wonderful structure, more perfea than Greek, more copious t lan 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either ' 


2 History o/£>anskriiZitcrattire,p 33} o/jbohV 

2 Dr A. B Keith ‘i/isforyo/AainATitZireralure pp 157-8 (Iww 
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The woadetful and wix-Iike fle'wbiUty of the Sanskrit language 
makes possible anj kind of literary composition These linguistic 
capabilities of Sansknt are its special monopol}. Indian languages, in 
which Sansknt takes a hon‘s share, also share these advantages 
with Sansknt 

Tk difference betuun a *Sl(ya*'h'ivya and a * dv)arthi’‘-hwya 

The difference between a * ileia’-lavya and n dvyarlhi-ldiya 
must not be lost sight of. Subandhu’s Fdsavadalta and Bina’s 
Kiidatiibari are Jkfd kdi-jas for they are replete with the various 
kinds of Jhfa, but do not tell us two stones in the same breath as, 
for instance, Kaviraja’s poem does Subandhu and Bina are J/efa 
Kavis but not dvyarthi Kavis, , while Kavirija may be called both a 
Kavi and a Ka\i From the I iha^iinddarJa, Laifint 

sadmra etc their author Venkatadhvario can be called only a ilesa 
Kavi, but from his 1 adavardghatija, he is also called a dv^arthi Ka\i 
[ Cf The Telugu Vasncantra, (a SUsa kivya ) by Rimarfljabhusana, 
and the l{art>,candranalopdld))Viat by the same poet, which is a 
dv)<irthl poem ] 

Even though Subandhu's boast *that he is a store-house of 
cleverness in the composition of works in which there is a pun m 
every syllable 

IS not an idle one, as can be attested from his work. His Vdsaiadaitd 
IS simply a ilefa kavya but not a di,^artU kavya The simultaneous 
treatment of two themes makes a dvyarthX kSvya what it is Thus 
the absence of this fundamental requisite of a dvyarlhi kavya, in 
the works of Subandhu and Bana, makes their works merely 
Kavyas A dvyarlht Kdvya is also termed a Vyasta Kavya in view of 
the fact that it is divided (eiHTr) between two themes which are treat 
ed simultaneously Thus says Daivajnasur)^! Sflri in one of the con 
eluding ^lokas of his Rdinalrfnaitloma Kavya - 


[ P 20, 7 51 ] 
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The grotith and consequent complexity of BahiUrth^ Kiv^as 

The love of ‘ Slesa, ’ we have seen, led in course of time to the 
composition o( Bahiikrtlm poems Bana points out ‘that the poets 
of particular countries exhibit only a few poetic excellences in 
their works, but not all ’ Among the northern poets, for instance, 
a literary composition exhibits ‘slesa’ most [ * 
Harfocaritam, I, Introductory iloka 7 ] 

A few poets who knew the mental exertion they were subject 
to, when composing a Babifldrilm poem, added a commentary of 
their own, with a view to enlighten the burden of the readers in 
grasping what the poet really meant [o- g Hiradatta* 

sun’s commentary on his own Rdgl (na-^Natfadh^a] As time went 
on, this Jove for Eahukrtlxi poetry made tliat poetry more and more 
complex In the Dt/waj/idMMfl of Dhanamjaya, we find tr)arll)aia 
slokas, * caturartlxiha slokas, » and pancdrilxiia^ slokas, or terscs 
having three* four and five interpretations respectively Thus ttas 
paved the way for the tr^arlht, calurarthl and pniicflrthJ poeas The 
very first sloka of Odambarasumati’s Eajl aia-Pfitidaia-Yddm}^ 
has as many as ten interpretations 
“t 

IHT 

The commentator who IS no other than the poet’s own father 
remarks at th© end of the commentary to this sloka 

ajl^TTTnr 

lEcTT m’ffrtTT ” 

Thus we see that Brahma, Visou, §i\a, Kumira, 5ri Rama, BaU 
Rama, Parasu Rima, Manmatha, King Aja, Bhisma are described 
in the same verse 


1 XVI 13 

2 XVJ 15 
8 XVI 16 
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f iThis complexity is not limited to the ^ravya Kdvyas alone ; the 
drjya ksvya too seems to have been \itiated by this dvyarlha obses- 
sion. * A modern Sanskrit drama constructed on a similar prin- 
ciple ’'has been 'alluded to in Scherman’s Orimtalisclje' HihliographU 
[ vol! IX.' 1896 ; p. 258 ; No. 4605 ]. ' 

From the * Bahulsrthdka Kavjas known to us, this mania -seems 
to have slopped with the Though the application 

of the dvyartha* principle to a Dfiyu Iaww ( or a work which is 
to be represented on the stage ) Is really deplorable, we can at least 
appreciate it for the poet’s fancy which knows no end. It would 
perhaps be proper to call this w-ork a Sravya~driyal!llv)a ( or a 
dramatic poem ). 

Sahttlirihaha kdvyas — A general esUmaie 

The Sanskrit grammarians are proverbial for their straining after 
brevity, . 'They delight as much in the saving or economy of 
' even a short vowel (. ) as in the birth of a 'son Og it gi iT .). 

( It auQOt perhaps be rightly opined that such a love of brevity ( the 
tsoul fof • wit ) of ■ expression was the motive fori the. •pro- 
duction of Bahukrlhalca poems; for such a work taxes’ithe 
I ingenuity of its creator as also ofnthc dilettante who 'wishes to 
appreciate it. ' We have seen, in the early pages the’effects of such 
n -a-work-onilanguage and poetry in'general.t Dr.' Macdonell' says 
about such a work*- * A lour de force of this kind is doubtless 
unique in the literatures of the w'orld, 1 while Prof. Keith 1 calls it 

* a triumph of misplaced ingenuity.’ * Regarding Kavir5ja and his 
poem, the latter scholar opines in his earlier work. * " It is fair to 
say that considering the appalling nature of the task undertaken 
( composing a dvyarihl poem ), ^ tke poet w’hose name is lost to 
the obloquy he merits, shows' very considerable skill, and might 

• have produced a meritorious work, 'had he devoted his efforts to a 
more legitimate end. ” 


1. fProf A. A.MacdonGlU 'H. S. L.' 7.447 .fii&/(O0rapAtcatA'otu. ( 1919 ) 

2. Keiih.t>Htsiorj/ of Sanskrit Liferoturev^ 137. 

3..° Seitli t ? Classical SanaAril J/tierature p. 56 t ^^ritsge of Indift 
•'Series. 1923 ). 

4. The ifafics are onrs. 
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Such v/orks are ^to be admired rather than imitated. It might 
perhaps be true that in those ages of artificial poetrj’, he who thinks 
himself capable of astonisliing the intellect migh Iiave written 
such a work, but he that hopes of appealing to the hean must 
resort to a more legitimate end. But these Bnhitlsrthi poems may be 
supported on the ground of the difference of taste [ ] of the 

world. 

Now let us turn our attention to the second part of our paper, 
dealing with an account of the various BahukrlhaX'a poems and 
their authors. As the date of most of the following ‘ K2vyas ’ has 
not been fired beyond the possibility of c.ivil, I Jiave in dealing 
with them, mostly observed the alphabetical order of their names. 

DVVARTHI KAVYAS 

I ’ By Kavirak§asa 

Kaviriksasa, a native of Dak?ar4raa in the East Godivarl DIst. , 
was posterior to Naonaya Bbalpi [ loyo A. C. J the first Telugu poet 
and the father of Telugu poetry, and Tikkana SomaySljt [1220-90 
A. C. ], another Telugu poet of equal eminence. We may thus 
safely assign him to the last quarter of the nth century and the 
first quarter of the r2ih century. He has been wrongly identified 
with the renowned Telugu poet, Vemulavada Bhima Kavi. 
KavirSh^asi^a is a dvyarlfn poem. His other work is a Telugu poem 
Adiiutr&yaijacaritam, now lost. 

n ® By Acarya Dandin [ 6th cy. A. C. ] 

Bbo;.adeva in his glorious SfAg/iraprahlia [ IX ] 

alludes thus to Dandin’s Dvisathdbana as also to that of Dhanamjaya 
as Qxemphzs oi Dvarthi Kdvyas : 

Further he cites the following sloka from one of the aforesaid 
poems, without, however, giving the author’s name. 

1 . Printed in Telu^ characters, with Telugn notes by VaTilla&Oo-, 
Madras. I regret I could not got a copy of the same. 

2. B.B.O.B. III 282, Keith; *H. 8. L * preface, p. VI. Frol M. 
knsbna Kavi'a Intro, p. 2 to A, S. ^Sstri’a Telugu tranilatlet 0 
KZtjfUdaria, 
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” JnnscT i 

These references of Bhoja furnish us with interesting facts about 
some of the Sanskrit poets. This sloka is not found in the extant 
Dusamdbina of Dhanarhjaya. Hence, it must have been from the 
now lost DvisathdMna of Dandin. Wc are thus led to know that 
Dandin wrote a DitsailidJxina Kavya, the theme of which, as can be 
learnt from the above couplet, is the same as that of Dhanarfajaya’s 
poem. We know that Dhanathjaya [let us call him Naighantuka 
Dhanamjaj’a as distinguished from Dhanamjaya of Dolarapaha-fame ] 
was prior to Bhoja. OiViandin's * Dvisariidham’ nothing more is 
known. His other works are the Daiahmdracartia and the 
K&vy&darla. 

in * By Naighaptuka Dhanamjaya 

He was a Jain, and son of Srldevl and Vasudeva [ XVIII. canto, 
146 SI. ]. As such, he must be distinguished from DafarCpaka 
Dhanaihjaya, a Brlhraana, son of Vispu and a protege of King 
Munja [ 975“95 A. C. J. There has been ragmg a controversy as to 
his date. Arguments for an early date [750-800 A, C. ] have 
been shown by us elsewhere. * Prof. K. B. Pathak opined, * in the 
light of * some statements contained in Kannada inscriptions and 
books’ that the poet who had the cognomen of Srutakirti, com- 
posed the i!>yjrrtr/;d/id«awfl/AlA'<?t3a in 1133— 40 A. C. These con- 
clusions ha\e been accepted and echoed by Prof. Winternitz in his 
Cesch. der. Ind. Lift, Vol. Hi, P. 75, and Prof. A. B. Keith [if. S. L. 
P. 137; 1928]. Dr. A. Venkatasnbbiah has recently exploded 
these views ■» and concluded that the * Raghavapdf}daviya of Dha- 
namjaya was not the same as that of Srutakirti, that therefore the 
amhois of the two books, Dhauamjayai and Srota^oni, weie noi 
identical ’ and the Dwrtrkdtew of Dhanaihjaya was written some- 


1 KaryamSla 49, 1895. 

2 Journal of the A. H. B. Soeletf, toI. II, parts 3 and 4, pp. 181-84i 
Bojahmundrx. 

8 J.B.B.E.A.S.XXI.lff. 

4 J.B.B.B.A S.(NewStneB),vol.m.pp.l34-47jl927, 
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lime between 960-1000 A C This view has been corroborated 
by Bhoja’s reference ( op cit) to DhanamjayasJ!)&iraw/rf&7wfl Bhoja 
came to the throne m 1005 A C and died before 1054 A C or 
as Prof Keith suggests^ after J062 * The Dvisaindbdm must have be- 
come famous before Bhoja So, 960 1000 A C may sifely be accept 
ed as the date of the poem Prof MacdoneU opmes “ Dhanamjaya & 
Rdghcwa-Pdncfavi^a quoted in Ganaratmmahodadhi of Vardham3ni 
(1140 A C ) IS an mutation of Kavirajas work * This only goes 
to confirm our date of Dhanamjaya , for unless Dhanamjaya s '\ork 
was well known by the time of Vardhamana, it is far from probable 
that he would cite as an authority in his grammatical work, the 
work of a poet who becomes almost his coeval, if Dr Pathaks view 
be accepted The late Dr Sir R G Bhandarkar^ and Prof MacdoneU 
make Dhanamjaya posterior to Kaviraja, while Prof Pathak and after 
ham Dr A B Keith and Dr A V Subbiah bold quite the opposite 
view With profound deference to these Orientalists, I adhere to 
Dr Bhandarkars view, apart from other reasons, the comparaiivt 
simpliaty alone of Kaviraja s work su^ests a date anterior to that 
of -Dhanamjaya The Dwarfirf/cf/ia is in 18 caniosnnd contains on 
the whole 1105 slokas Due to exigencies of space# we are obliged 
to j-ostpope to a future occasion even a concise critical ippreciation 
of the poem 

IV » By Vidyamadhava * 

fins ‘ Vidvatkavi of unknown date wis a poet in the court of 
Somadeva of Calukyn family In the introductory stanzas, he 
states that besides himself three other poets only — viz BSna 
Subandhu, and Kaviraja — were skilled m wntiog works capable of 
double significance 


1 Apart from BiUxapa (lltli oen- ) Ealb ana too ( Vn 259 )treats Bbo;a 

as alive Iq 1062 A. 0 

2 Reports 1884-87 pp 19 £f 

3 ‘ D C 8 Mas Vol XX B N 11606 

4 Hia otter wotVs a tteatiae on horary aatrologf ( ed Bibt. Sit 63 1 
and the VtiyZmadkai^ya a commentary on Bh5ravi{Vida Kel* ’ 

* H B L p 1S9 footnote 3 ) 
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His name is as familnr as his date is dubious Arguments for 
his early date have been shown by us elcswhere * Dr R G 
Bhandarkar, assigned him to looo A C [Report, 1884-87, P 20] 
Dr K B Pathak opines* that KavirJja was later than the Naigban 
tul'S Dhanamjaya, that he wrote Ins poem in 1182-97 ^ ^ 
that his real name was Madhava Bhat(a, and Kaviraja merel) a title 
Dr A V Subbiah[J B B R A S Vo! Ill J accepts Dr Pathak s 
view about Kaviraja’s postenontj to Dhanam)a5a, but controverts 
the rest of his opinions He says that Kisiraja’s poem was written 
in i236(or i267)and 1307, but not in 11S2-97 as Dr Pathak 
suggests, as also that the poets real name was IvavirSja, but not 
Madhava Bhatja, for the word ‘ Sun ' [ I 3 5 ] is added at the end of 
personal names and not of titles Prof Keith [ * H S L ' P 137 ] 
echoes the opinion of Prof Pathak 

Now, I agree with Dr Subbiah that Kavirlja was the real name 
of the poet But the comparative complexit} of Dbanamjaya's poem 
suggests a later date than that of Kaviraja In m> opinion, Kavirlja 
was a contemporary of Munja [Bhoja’s uncle 975-95 J 
compares with profound respect to his patron Virakamadeva * 
The allusion to Munja evinces a contemporary interest , else, the 
poet would have referred to cuher Harsav'ardliana or Dhoja, '\ho 
have very few examples m the Iitcnrj histof) of India The Telugu 
poet, Palkunki Somalia ( 1190-1260 AD) refers to Kavirtji m 
his Pai!dttarsd}})acanta 272) 

" imTf mu irlmnm* 

liurRcn ' 

Sanskrit Literature Cnows no other poet whose name is KaM 
rija , so, it is highly probable, if not certain that the reference 
IS to our poet Hence, Dr Subbiah s opinion [ 1 e 13th cen ] 
not seem to be probable at all The poem is in 13 cantos an 


1 Journal of tbeTelagn Acadrajr.Vol XVI Hos SandC 

S J B B It A. 8 VoL XXII pp 11 ff, 

» * canto, i It P 
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contains 668 slokas His identity with the authors of the 
PAnjAtdpaharavam, KavirdjasUiti and Mrga^dcampa has yet to 
be settled 

VII ’ By Sanidh}iLaranandm 


‘ This IS intended to refer in each stanza to the historj of Rama 
and also to the King Ramapala, who flourished at the close of the 
nth cj in Bengal \M M Prof Harapraslda Slstrm observes that 
this IS written in imitation of the Rdgf aia ^Pdudati^a m doubk en- 
tendre The author himself wrote a commentary on it The principal 
value of the discovery of this poem hes in the commentary which is 
a mine of historical information, and it supplies the details of the 
events of Ramapala’s regin 

VIII By in unknown author 

Tr^arlht, Catttrariht at d Pancdrtln Kdvyas 


I 


B> Ri^jacudSmani Diksita 


The poet, a polymath ofiiouth India, belonged to the ryth cen 
Among his many \\ot\is, KamalintkatafMUhsa and Kai^adarpHtna are 
well known He was the first poet, witbm our Inowledge, to com- 
pose a Tryart/u m Sanskrit This poem perpetrates at one 
and the same time the stories of the Riliiia)ana, RHgavata and 
Mal'dbhdrata There are at least four such works in Telugu 
Literature 


II ♦ of Cidambarasumati 

This * Vidvatkavi ’ hid the title of ‘ ICavisarvabhauma ’ He was 
the sou of Anantanarayana Sumati, and grand son of Suryanarayana 


1 U A. 8 B IILpp 1—56 

t ScheTmuD s Onentahtche JJibUoyraphie IVol. JX liOf p S53 NO 1605] 
op oit 

3 ^ToTRalinl^atajlaAju iDtro p V (VspiYitaa SaD^Lnl S ries No-?, 
StTrau^am 1917 ) 

< D C S Mss Vol XX, p 7529 

Also pnsted in Madras Adiaarsaratl Press I canto coly with 
commentarr, Itted 18C1 2nd ad. 1874 
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His name is as familiar as his date is dubious : Arguments for 
his early date have beer shown by us elcswhere, ' Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, assigned him to looo A. C. [ Report, 1884-87, P. 20]. 
Dr. K. B. Pathak opines* that KavirSja was later than the Nalghan- 
tuka Dhanariijaya, that he wrote his poem in 1182-97 A. C. ; and 
that his real name was M.'idhava Dhatta, .and Kaviraja merely a title. 
Dr. A. V. Subbiah [J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. IIPJ accepts Dr. Pathak s 
view about Kaviraja’s posteriority to Dhanamjaja, but controverts 
the rest of his opinions. He says that KavirJja’s poem was written 
io 1236 ( or 1267 ) and 1307, but not m 1182-97 as Dr. Pathak 
suggests, as also that the poet’s real name was Kaviraja, but not 
Madhava Bhatta, for the word ‘ Suri ’ [ I 35 ] is added at the end of 
personal names and not of titles. Prof. Keith [ ‘ H. S. L. ’ P. 137 ] 
echoes the opinion of Prof. P.ithak. 

Now, I agree with Dr. Subbiah that Kaviraja was the real name 
of the poet. But the compantive complexity of Dhanariijaya's poem 
suggests a later date than that of Kaviraja. In my opinion, Kaviraja 
was a contemporary of Munja (Bhoja’s uncle 975-95) ''^hom he 
compares with profound respect to his patron ViraUmadeva. * 
The allusion to Munja evinces a contemporary 'interest ; else, the 
poet would have referred to either Ilarsavardliana or Bhoja, who 
have very few examples in the litcraiy’ historj' of India. The Telu^ 
poet, Palkuriki Somana ( 1 190-1260 A. D. ) refers to Kaviraja in 
his Pai}diiaradh}acarita ( P. 272 ) 

«rurf5fTT ” 

Sanskrit Literature ‘Cnows no other poet whose name is Kavi- 
rija ; so, it Is highly prob.able, if not certain that the reference 
is to our poet. Hence, Dr. Subbiah’s opinion f i. e. r3th cen. J does 
not seem to be probable at all. The poem is in 13 cantos an 


1 Journal oftbe Telugu Academy, VoL XVI Nos. 5 and 6 

2 J. B. B. B. A. S. VoL XXII, pp. 11 ff. 


Canto, I, B. P* 
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contains 668 ilokas His identity with the authors of the 
Pan]Mapaharat.mvi, KavirHiastuU and Mrgayacavtpii has yet to 
be settled 

VII ’ By Samdhj ikaranandm 


‘ This IS intended to refer in each stanza to the historj of Rama 
and also to the King Ramapala, who flourished at the close of the 
nth c} in Bengal ’[M M Prof Haraprasada Sasirin observes that 
this IS written in imitation of the Rag})ata -Pii;(}avi)a in double en- 
tendre The author himself wrote a commentary on it The principal 
%alue of the discovery of this poem lies in the commentary which is 
a mine of historical information, and it supplies the details of the 
events of RSmapnla’s regin 

VIII ® By an unknown author 

Tr}arl}}t, Catiirarlfn and PancSrihl Kav^as 


I 


By Raiacudamaoi Diksiia 


The poet, a polymath ofoomh Indn, belonged to the 17th cen 
Among his manj works, KamahmlahhaiUs/t and Kov^adarpana are 
well known He was the first poet, within our knowledge, to com- 
pose a Tryartbi havya in Sioskni This poem perpetrates at one 
and the same time the stones of the Ramiiyana, Jilagaivla and 
MaMharata There are at least four such works in Telugu 
Literature 


11 * of Cidambarasumati 

This ‘ Vidvatkavi ’ had the title of ‘ Ka\ isarvabhauma ’ He was 
the son of Anantannrlyana Sumati, and grand-son of Suryanaiaj’ana 


1 H A. 8. B III pp 1—56 

t SebormaQ s Orienlalitche JtiUioyraphte [VoL 7X 1696, p 253, 1/Q 4605] 
op olt 

S AamaIinUa{aAam*a lutro p V (\S91v1las Sanskrit Scried, Bo-?, 
Sclr&ngam 1017 ) 

1 D C S MisVol XX, p 7319 

Also printed in Idfldra*, "Adisaraivall *' Press I canto csl; with 
cotnmenttrir, lated 1861 2nd «d. 1874 
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of the * Kausikagotra ' As the name itself indicates, tlic poem 
describes simultaneous!) the stor) of the • DJarata and 

each ^loki being so_composed as to be capable of being 
mtcrprctcd in three different wajs A commenur), Artb^pradiptha, 
which is essentnl in such works IS t^ntten b) Anantanara)am, the 
poet’s father Prof Keith opines “ A doubtless quite late 
j?dg/vi a~Vafida,.a‘\t'iian)a by Cidambara adds the absurdit) of 
telling three stories, the third being the legend of ilic B1 igaiata 
Puraija The deplorable foil) of sucli works is obvious, but it 
remains true that KaMriji at least shows some very fair talent and 
miglit hate wriiicn something worth) of consideniion if his taste 
had not led him to this t\tra\aoancc Other works of Cidambara 
are a Bbagi^^atacampa ' and the PancakalyUmumnpn 

III * B\ an unknown author 

Thank God, we know onl) a sohttr) instance of the kind 

IV tnJTrtmr ByOdamlanKavi 

This narrates the story of the mimagcs of Rama, Krsna, Subra 
hmanya, Visnu and 5iva in the same breath It is in two ‘stabakas’ 

1 he poet himself wrote a commemar) on it, called Sabdaiiitopala 
The mama for * BahiUrihala Kevyas ’ seems to hive stopped with 
this Thus, we see, how the soul of poeir) has been sacrificed for 
mere verbal )Ugglcry 

Ffhiiia Livyas 

We have now only to sa) i few words about Filotiia K^vyas or 
poems the verses in which read m the proper order gi\e one story 
and read in the reverse order give another story They are also 
known as ‘ m Uctrum-^u^rs ' or * ifttts ’ They are no doubt 

but with the aforesaid peculiarity We ire sorry, 
that due to exigencies of space, we could only mention the names 
of such poems 

1 D C s US3 Vo\ XXI. No m*? P 8258 

1 Oppert 6595 Tbo souroo for this information is the Intro to the 
JVo/aiiilasa of RamacandrasUn ( Gaekwad Oriental Borics ) 

S A Triennial Catalogue of Mss Vol IV. nart i Bit A.o 4257 B No 
2940 and R No, 2940 (b) 
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I * By an nnknown poet. 

II ^n2L4-<iy4^tj^ * By Veftkatadhvarin. 

III J By Ramacandrakavi ( 1524 A. C. ) 

IV * By ^nitakirtL 

V $ By Vinjamuri Someivara Kavi. 

VI ® By Daivajnasurya Suri. 


1 A Trien C&t. Mss. V 0 I. JI, psrt i, 8kt. B, B, Bo. 1348, with com. p. 171C, 

2 D. O. & Mss. Vol. XX, B os. 11891-94, pp, 7956.9. 

S KST7&Taal5, IV. Gucg1isV& No. S. Also Ed. & Trsas. It. Sobmidt, 
Stattgart. 1896. 

4 J. B. B. B. A. B (N. S ) Vol. III. pp, 154-47, Dr. A- V. Babbiah’s papsf. 

5 A Trieo. Cat. Mss. Vol II. part i, Skt. O., No. 1859, p. 2604. 

6 JfitQ&sagara press-Bombar, SadiTst 1862. 



TANTRA — Does the word mean a treatise m general, or an 
authoritatne treatise in any subject, as perhaps m a some 
what specialised application of the term? — Bv Dr S 
Krishnaswarji Aifangar, m a , ph D 


The question arises with respect to the name Pancatantra for 
the well known work so called The suspicion perhaps, that the 
•^vord Tantn m the word means i book or treatise, is heightened 
when we consider the alternative name Tantrakhyayika, that which 
IS named Tantra The St Petersburgh Dictionary, I understand, 
gives the word the meaning “treatise”, and I find even ordinary 
dictionaries give a meaning somewhat similar, as for instance V S 
Apte gives it the meaning “ a scientific treatise with the alter 
native, a chapter of a treatise like that This aspect of the meaning 
of the word seems borne in upon us when the Malaviksgniinitra 
refers to the authority of the Arthsastra, Kautilya’s according to the 

commentary, by the term Tantrakara, thereby making it clear that 
Tantram there is an authoritative treatise — an authontaiive treatise 
on the subject under discussion 

What we wish to point out here is principally that the great 
commentators of Tamil have a nouon somewhat akin to it, and this 
prevalent notion of the commentators in Tamil maj be a reflex 
merely of a corresponding usage in Sanskrit A standard work m 
Tamil like the Kupal applies the term Nill, which is an exact 
equivalent of Tantra, admitting that it has the sense of an autho- 
ritative treatise upon any particular subject The author of the 
Kural uses the term Nal in several places, and in each one of them 
It seems to be referring actually to the most authoritative treatise 
connected with the subject, at any rate, prominently it stands in 
one set of contexts with the sense the authontative religions 

treatise of the Brahmaijas, the Veda In another set of references, 

It seems to stand for the Anhsastra, the treause of Kautil)a, at any 
rate, so the commentator does explain n Therefore genera J 
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there seems to he warrant for the use of the term Nfil in the sense 
of a treatise of authority in any panicular subject. The discussion 
occurs in connection with the composition of works of literature 
and what a work does actually mean. The discussion is found in 
the earliest and the most authoritative Tamil grammar Tolka- 
ppijram under SOtni 94 of Marabij-al in the larger section Porul or 
Aitha. The commentator Nlbkai)than of Musiri, commenting on 
a work of erotics said to have been composed by no less an autho- 
rity than Siva himself, for which a commentary was nude by the 
Tamil celebrity Narkirar, also does so. This commentaor Nila- 
kaothan is said to be the twelfth in legitimate leaching succession 
from the original commentator, and his commentary takes up the 
discussion. The meaning of the Tamil word, Nol, is given as a 
treatise formed by the continuous treatment of a subject, just as a 
large number of pieces of cotton do get to be thrown together and 
twisted into a continuous thread. 

just as the skill of the hand of the workman joins together 
many a sattered staple of cotton in one connected thread through 
the skill of his workmanship, so a learned poet through his intelle- 
ctual skill gathers together intricate ideas sattered in a vast ocean 
of words, and strings them together in a connected work of which 
the divisions are Ph'da, PataJa, Otlu (Sanskrit Adhikarana ) and 
Sutra. Here he offers the illuminating comment that Nrtf in 
Tamil is made here to give exactly the sense of the Sanskrit word 
Tantra and is used as such in the rarail language. 

The great commentator Perasiriyar whose commentary on 
the standard grammar Tolkippiyam is accepted as a high authority 
has a discussion on the same subject. Under SOtras 478/r. of the 
section on poctry.( §eyyul be does not use the word Tantram 
here as the equivalent of Ml/, or of even of an important section 
of it, although the term as such gets to be used in other connections 
in the course of that commentary. It is not likely that such a usage 
had become known to Tamil commentators w ithout a corresponding 
usage, and quite an auilioritatwc usage, among the Sanskxitists. That 
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there was such use for the word seems to be borne out by the use of 
the word tantram in the last section of ArthalSstra where the final 
chapter is headed ‘Tantrayukti’. There the term ‘Tantram’ js 
used according to Mahamahop3dhyaya Ganapathy Sastri as synony- 
mous with Arthaiastra. In Shama basin’s translation this seems 
the meaning given to it. Only this latter seems to go a little 
further dnd makes it equKalent to treatise, not specifially Artha- 
sastra. The name Mahantrvana Tantram for the work, which 
is not Tantraic in character, seems again to support the view. 



GLEANINGS FROM THE ABHINAVABHARATI OF ABHL 
NAVAGUPTA— BY pRor. P, V. Kane, m. a. , ll, m. , Bombay. 


All lovers of Sanskrit arc under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
authorities responsible for the Gaekwad’s Oriental Senes for under- 
taking to bring out an edition of the NatyaiSstra of Bharata with 
the remarkable commentary of Abhinavagupta and to the editor of 
the work. Prof. Ramkrishna Kavi. So far only the first volume 
containing seven chapters of the NatyaiJstra has been published and 
It will be several years before the whole work irt four volumes is 
out. The learned editor promises an extensive introduction when 
the whole of the text and the commentary will be published. 
Instead of waiting for years till the learned editor's Introduction 
comes out it would be better for scholars to examine the volumes 
as they come out and set out what informtion can be gleaned from 
Abhlnavagupta’s learned commentary. An attempt in that direc- 
tion is made in the following so far as the first volume is concerned. 
Wherever I could add noihing more to what the learned editor 
has indiated, I generally omit the names of authors and works. 

The learned editor adds at the end of the first volume a list of 
wo'-ks and authors mentioned therein. That list requires correction 
in a few places. He mentions JimOtavlbana as an author named on 
p. 339, but jTmOUvabana is there only the hero of the NagSnanda. 
Similarly it is not clear why he includes in the list of authors the 
Apsarases, ManjukeJl and others, who are said on pp. 22-23 of the 
text to have collaborated with Bharata in the staging of a play. 
There is apparently no reason why the hundred sons of Bharata, or 
Nirada, Bhadramukha, Ball, PrahlSda, RSma, R5vana, Vijaya or 
Hanumin should find a place in the list of authors and works. He 
omits the drama ‘ ChalitarSma * which is mentioned by Abhinava- 
gupta on p. 39 and Setubandha ( on p. 326 ) When the learned 
editor says m his brief preface ( at p. 6 ) * Abhinava, the com- 
mentator of the present work, clearly says that it represents three 
different schools of opinion, viz. of Brahman, Sadaiiva and lastly 
49 [ Fathak Com. Vol. ] 
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Bharata i. e. the author’s own views' he is clearly wrong. 
What Abhinavagupta really says is this ; a certain learned man fore- 
most among atheists said that this Sastra that expounds which out 
of three views is weighty or otherwise was composed for establishing 
the soundness of the views of Brahma by setting out three views 
viz. those ofSadaiiva, Brahma and Bbarata and thar portions of ibe 
Works of the three are inserted herein ; this view is refuted by this 
( the preceding discussion )’. So Ahhinavagupta’s own view is that 
the whole embodies the views of Bharata himself. Who this 
' nastika-dhuryopadhyaya’ was it is difficult to say. jj.;- 

The' authors and works will be arranged in alphabetical order 
( Sanskrit) and then a few remarks will be made on certain topics 
of importance in draraaiurg}*. References are given to the pages 
of the first volume. Where an author or s\ork is not expressly 
named, but quotations can be traced, this fact is noted. 

Abhijndimiihmtak \ on p. 39 it is said that in a drania in a 
certain portion of it * dharma* is delineated as the principal topic 
and cites the passage ( in Sakuntala Act J ) ‘ api nima kulapater’} * on 
pp. 280-281 two verses of the $akunta!a ' grivabbaAgabhiramam * 

( Act I) and * ramyani viksya ’ (Act V) are cited, the first for the pur- 
pose of indicating how * bhayanaka rasa ’ presents itself to the mind 
of the imaginative reader and the second for saying that the word 
‘smarati’ suggests simply * apprehension by the imagination ’ and not 
remembrance as defined by logicians. 

Amarniataka'. p. 304 cites the verse 'ekasmin Gayane Ac 
( verse 23 ) as a specially charming example of in^gara. 

AmitdavardhanScSrya : p. 295 says that Ananda summed up 
the position ^about ‘rasa’ in the verse ‘srftgari cet kavih’ and 

1 tTrnnfitntfR?)' 

1 p 39 .. 
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explains that * kavi ’ is the seed, ‘ l^vya ’ is the tree, the abbi- 
naya of the actor stands for the flowers and the fruit is the enjoy- 
ment of rasa by the cultured audience. This verse occuts on p. 222 
of the Dhvanyaloka ( Kavyamala ed.^) and also in the Agnipurapa 
( 339* ^ ^ Vide under Dhvamkaca below. 

hidursja : p. 287 cites a verse of Induraja as an example where 
the anubhavas are prominent while the * vibhata ' ( Krsna ) and the 
vjabhicaribhavas are subordinate. It is to be noted that Induraja 
(who was Abhinavagupta’s teacher) is styled *dvi]araja’ here; 
p. 306 contains another verse of Induraja, where, although the 
description of *vibhava’ is prominent, there is no sirikingness 
and no rasa. 

Upadh}&ya : Abhinavagupta frequently refers to the explanations 
of Natyalastra given by his teacher. The teacher meant is cenaiuly 
Bliatta Tota orTauta. Vide pp. 14, 24, 57, 65, 109, 207, 220, 332, 
337 ( here the word * asraad-gurubhih ’ occurs). 

AudblM{dh : p, 2^6 shows that the school ( or followers ) of 
Udbhata thought that nat}'a has eleven angas according to Kohala 
and not according to Bharata ; while Lollata was opposed to the view 
of the Audbhapis. • 

Kas}jpdcar)a i p. 239 shows that Kaiyapa’s work was based on 
Bhai-ata’s dicta aud was in verse ( at least partly ). Kaiyapa is 
mentioned by writers on Alamkara as one of the most anaent authors 
on Poetics. Vide my * History of Alamkara Literature * pp. I-II. 

KctUddsa: p. 287 cites a verse of Kalidasa * attam-attam ’ &c. 
as an example of the prominence of vjabhicaribhavas, Kalidasa being 
stjled * mahakavT ; p. 308 speaks of Kalidasa as one whose speech 
was rendered pure by the grace of God. ^ On p. 311 Kalidasa is 
styled * the emperor of the assembly of poets* . 


I ’Tiller: 1 266 

* aff ^ ^ p- ^ os. 
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Kilv^aiauUika : This is a work of Bhatta Tota, the teacher of 
Abhinava. On p. 291 the view of Tota is stated and three lines 
( I ^ verses ) are quoted from the KSvyahautuka. His view v.’as 
that rasas are not confined to nitya, but they occur also in hv)as, 
that rasa becomes so by being as it were visualised, because in the 
case of a poetic composition arises when there is perception of 
the things ( described in the poem ) as if they were present before 
the eye ; then three lines are quoted. * On p. 37 we are told that 
the Kivj'akautuka held the same view as that of Abhinava on the 
question whether najya consists in the actor merely imitating the 
actions of the original characters whom he is representing. * Vide 
under Tota and my history of Alamkara Literature, p. LXXVI. 

KiftUhar/uar)a : page 208 contains a view of his on the last 
verse of chapter 4 which is not clear. 

Kohala : On p, 18 of the text Kobala is named as one of the 
100 Bharatapuiras. On p. 25 Abhinava says that Kohala described 
the verse * Jitam*u<Ju-patina ’ &c. from the Ratnavali I as an ex- 
ample of Nlndi In accordance with the rules of Bharata > ; p. to 3 
cites a half verse of Kohala defining ' nIkuRana ’ ; from page 173 
it appears that Kohala included Dombika &;c. under Natya and 
made no distinction between nrtia and natya ; p. 173 cites a pada 
from Kobala for establishing that Kohala accepted sstvtha abhinaya; 
p. 182 contains the verses of Kohala on the origin and nature of 
Tandava nfttaj on p, 184 a verse of Kohala is quoted with refer- 
ence to what are called ‘ ragakavyas ’ ; on p. 266 the view of 

1 qr Wi: fl ^ ^ 

* URTTWRi: I 

H f PP- S9i-S9S ^ ^ 

RSjjsq; I p. 87 

“ fSragjrfam II Jms'iw'i 'iSg ■t'liBS?!'® 

f P’ 
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Audbhatas that according to Kohala there are only eleven consti- 
tuents of Natya is cited. The above references make it clear that 
Kohala’s work was in \erse f mostly Anusfubhs that it dealt with 
the topics of Nafya and that it was earlier than Udbhata (who dour- 
ished in the latter half of the 8ih centur} ). Vide my ‘ History of 
Alariikara Literature ’ for Kohala, p. VIII. If my interpretation of 
the reference to Kohala on p. 2$ is correct, then Kobala would be 
later than the Ratnavali i. e. than ^50 A. D. So he probably flour- 
ished betw^een 650 and 750 A. D. 

Gintamdld . On p. 177 a brief Prakrit passage ( which is very 
corrupt ) IS cited from this which is said to be a ‘ dombika * 

Gdudbanazeda : p. 268 shows that in this Upavcda a certain air 
was stj’led ‘ Ovenaka * which looks like the Marathi word *oi 1 \ 

CfidanKtui’dmhka i p. 173 has a corrupt Prakrit passage from 
this. 

Chhiartliva : p. 39 shows that this was a drama in which the 
principal topic was Mharma’ i. c. the Aivamedha sacriflce performed 
by Rama.J 

Tiiakara : p. 318 nientionstbe view of a Tikakara about 
Kamnarasa ; p. 32S cites the evplanation of "nkakira on the w’ord 
* Sacivasamuttha * { in VI. 88 ) and disapproves of it. 

Tandu : p. 90 says that the words Tandu and muni are res- 
pectively synonymous with Nandi and Bharaia. 

Tdpasitiatsaraja : p. 297 says that after (the delineation of) 
Srflgara, Karuua invariably follows, that the former Is employed in 
giving rise to the latter, as in the Tapasavatsarija, the king of the 
Vaisas (Udaywna) is over^vbeImed with gnef by the burning of Vasa- 
vadatta and the verse * urkampini bbaya&c' is quoted from that 
drama as an example. * 

^ ‘ 'snih iirii5w>T \ bt ^rctml e»o. p. 177 
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Tmiihiiru • On p. 1 65 a half \erse of Tumburu defining ‘recala’ 
IS quoted and Abhinava says that Bharata was of the same opinion 
on that point. ‘ 

Tola: The fourth introductory verse shows that Ablunava 
Kised his commentary on what he learnt about the Nat)aved3 
from the hps of the learned Tota ; * on p. 187 again BhattaTou’s 
opinion is quoted , on p. 310 a half verse js quoted (probably from 
the Kavyahamuka) as that of Abhmava’s teacher Tota, p. 275 shows 
that Tota disapproved of Sankuka’s view of rasa. 

Daiidm : p. 274 cites the view of Lollata on rasa and says 
that the ancients held that view and gives the dicta of Dapdin as 
examples. This shows that in the loth century Dandm had come 
to be regarded as ' ciramtana * . } 

DalUhcdrya p. 205 quotes a verse and a quarter of this 
aeSrya. A DantiU is mentioned along with Bharata and ViMkhila 
in Dimodaragupta’s Kuttanlmata as one of the authors studied bv 
accomplished hetaerae. Dattila and Dantila are probably different 
readings of the same name. There is a Dattasutravrtu by a king 
of Ganga-vamia ( vide JRAS for 1911 p 183). A work called 
Ragasagara in which there Is a dialogue between Narada and 
Dattila is noticed at No. 13014 p. 8742 iDescriptive Cat. of Madras 
Govt. Mss. for 1918). Vide my 'History of Alamkara Litera- 
ture' p. VIII. 

Dhamkctra ■ On p. 344 it is said that Dhvamkara and others 
have expounded that rasas should not be mentioned by ibeir lery 
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names ( i. e. there should be no labels such as * here is sr^gara or 
vin &c. ’ in a poem, but they should be 'conveyed indirenly by 
appropriate description ). Abhinata refers to his own commentary 
on the Dhvanyaloka called Sahrdayaloka-locana for the elucidation 
of the meaning of the Dhvanik 5 ra. On p. 301 he quotes the verse 
* ya vyaparavaii &c.’ without specifying the author, which occurs in 
Dhvanyaloka III. p. 227 ( K.avyama 1 a ed. ). It follows from this 
that Abhinavagupta composed his Abhinavabharati when he was of 
mature age. He composed his com. on Bharata after his com. on 
the Dhvanyaloka, while the latter in its turn was wntien after uorks 
of his such as the Tantraloka and the com. on the Kivyakauiuka. 

Nanditttala : On p. 171 a verse is cited from Nandtmata that the 
Aiigahara called *rccaka ' is of two kinds and should be employed 
in * tSndava. ’ As shown above Tandu and Nandin are synony- 
mous and Nandimata stands for the views of Tantju. 

hAg&nardai On p. 22t this drama is named in connection 
with the definition of * Trigata * ; on p. qs a portion of Nagananda 
(I. 15 ) is cited as an example of the use of kaU in a drama and 
on p. 338 the verse * iaj7a ^advalam See, ’ ( Nagananda 4. 2 ) as an 
example where ^utsaha’ reaches the highest pitch though the 
pervading rasa of the drama is ianta. 

Ndyaka or £}xi{ta Ni 3 }(tka : On pp. 4-5 Abhinava quotes his 
- explanation of the words of Bharata ‘Brahmana yad-udahftam* 
(I. 1 ) and a verse from his work called Sahrdayadarpana. Bhatta 
Nayaka appears to have been a follower of Advalta Vedanta and the 
verse quoted seems to be the first verse of his work ; ' on p. 278 
and the follow’ing the view’s of Bliatta Nayaka about rasa are 
examined at great length. Vide my History of Alamkara Literature 
pp. LXXVII-LXXVIU for his views. In all works on Alaifckara 
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including the Locana of Abhinava where Nijuka’s views are referred 
to his work is said to be Hrdaya-darpapa^ while on p. 5, the present 
volume makes it to be Sahrda}’a-darpana. It is not unlikel)* that 
instead of reading * sa Hrdaya-darpane ’ the editor wrongly reads 
‘ Sahrdaya-darpape * , 

Patahjdli : On p 284 w’e have a passage ascribed to Paiaiijal: 
* Because Caitra is enamoured of one woman it does not follow that 
he has no interest left in other women.’* This is not a passage ol 
the Mahabhasya, but it is part of the bhasya on YogasUtra II.4 
( Bombay Sanskrit Series, ) which is attnbuted to Vjasa by so early 
a writer as Vacaspati. So it follows that Abhinava ‘held that Paun- 
lali was the author of the bhasya on Yogasutra and not V)’asa. 
This is further corroborated by another reference to Yogasfitra on 
p. 335. There Abhinava quotes Yogasutra I. 16 and then remarks 
that the venerable Lord serpent has also said ‘ a \airagja ( passion 
lessness ) of that sort is the utmost limit of knowledge 
( i. e. furthest point reached by correct knowledge)’.* Kow 
these words occur in the Bhaiya on Yogastlira I. 16. We know 
:hsc cndlaon ^ s: ieas c from the loth cenfor}’, if ooi rarYiet ) npri- 
ed Patanjali as an aiatdra of 5 e$a, the great Serpent, and credited him 
with having written on grammar (the Mahabhasya), Yoga and 
medicine. Vide Visavadaiia p. 239 (cd. by Hall ) and a quotation 
from Sivarama thereon and Bhoja’s commentary on the Yogasiltra. * 
This raises an important question whether Abhinava is right and the 
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bhasya on the YogasQtra must be attributed to Patanjali or whether 
Vacaspatimi^ra is right and the Yogabhaiya must be ascribed to 
Vyasa. 1 would certainly prefer the testimony of Abhinava to that 
of Vacaspati who does not appear to be very critical in matters of 
history and chronology. As far as I am aw'are, no scholar has yet 
commented on this aspect of the connection of Patanjali with the 
YogisQtras. The bhasya on Yogasutra ( 111 . 44 ) quotes the views 
of Patanjali. ’ If Patanjali be the author of the Yogabhasya, he 
would be here quoting his own view in the third person. 

Padatdditaka : p. 178 shows that this was a bhina. 

Pnn'Scaryns : On p. 328 Abhinava furnishes the interesting in- 
formation that the * Srya ’ verses in the 6th chapter placed after the 
exposition of each of the rasas were read in one place by ‘ancient 
teachers but that they were distributed in their places as they now 
stand by Bharata. ® 

Bharaia \ Wegatlier a good deal of information about Bfaaraia. 
As said above under Tandu, the word iniifii stands for Bharata. 
His work, though for the most part consisting of \erses, is styled 
‘asfltraofjfi’ (adhy.’lyas) by Abhinava-gupta in several places.* 
Therefore according to Abhioaxagupta, it is not possible to suppose 
that an original prose work of Bharata vfas later on recast into verse. 
It is no doubt true that Abbtna/a-gupta on p. 8 notices the view of 
others that the first six verses were composed fay a pupil of Bhatata^ 
but he brushes aside this and similar views. In the sixth chapter 
the sentence defining rasa is styled a sQtra by Abhinavagupta. The 
words on p, 288 beginning ‘ko dRlSotafa’ are styled bh 5 |}*a by him. 
Similarly on p. 301 the sentence ‘taira iffigJro vefitmakab* is styled 
sQtra by him and the portion that follows is styled bhajya by him. 
So also on p. 303 Abhinava explains that the word * raiisthlyibhava- 
prabliavah ’ occurring in the sQtra * uira ifrigaro nJma &c.’ ( on p. 
301 ) is made clear by the bhasya ( on p. 302 ) * sa ca stripnrusabe- 
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tuka uttamayuvapnkrtili‘ . All that is meant is that in cenain 
chapters there are passages in the ancient sQtra style in prose 
which are explained by Bharata himself in the bh2|ya style (as in 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya or Sahara’s bhi^ya, tvhere the words ‘ko 
dr§tantah ’ &c. frequently occur ). Then we have AiyS verses which 
were borrowed by Bharata from * ancient teachers ’ and embodied in 
his work at appropriate places ( vide under PQrvacaryas above ). 
sides these there are certain ilokas and ar^s which are styled *anuvam- 
sya This is explained as meaning that they are ‘ karikas * banded 
down through a succession of teachers and pupils which Bharata has 
incorporated. Vide p. 291 for explanation. ‘ So according to 
Abhinavagupta the whole of the Naiya-Sastra in 36 chapters is 
Dharata’s own composition except the Aryas composed by ‘ porvJ- 
ciryas’and the ‘aunvathsya Slokas and Arjas'. The W'or s 
' sutranuviddhe ‘ or sfltranubaddhe aryc ’ mean that Bharata compos- 
ed 'aryas' that briefly expounded and summarised what was laco- 
nically pm by him m the sQtra form. For 'anuvaifa^ya' compare 
Vanaparva 129. 8 ( Bom. ed. ). It appears that Sriharsa wrote a 
\artika on the Natyaiastra and it is probably another writer who is 
referred.to as Vartikakara. Then a Tikakara of Bharata is mentioned. 
Rahulaka seems to have composed a worlc in the nature 0 a 
vartika on Bharata. Vide under Rahulaka, V5rukakara an 
Sriharsa. 

Bh&sa ! On p. 320 a verse is dted from the ^Mahakad 
to illustrate the view “ Resentment arises principally towards t 
who are wrong-doers ; as regards the latter class of people, f 
mentally desire to suck even their blood ; so people say h su ^ 
person ( a wrongdoer ) were caught, there would be no satiety { 
revenge ) even by drinking his blood. ”* On p. 251 a quota 1 
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is cited from Sribarsa in which the Mss. present the reading ' haso 
nama, ’ while the editor rightly conjectures that it must * Bhaso 
nama. ’ 

Bhejjah'. On p. 216a pomon of a verse from this poet’s drama 
is quoted under his name to illustrate the purpose of certain angas 
behind the curtain. On p. 42 the whole verse is cited (without 
name ) as an example of the fact that even combinations of lalas 
may be dwelt upon in Natya (in this verse there is a <»mbination 
of skill in atodya and giia ). 

Mahiiviracanta* On p. 298 the verse ' Dordapdancita * isated 
( witliout name ) from the 2nd Act of this play to illustrate the 
proposition that ‘ vira ’ Is one of the rasas the delineation of which 
is resorted to with the result that another (viz. vismaya) is produced 
therefrom. 

AirtrfffliYTrfhj : On p. 183 ibis is mentioned as a * raga-kavya ’ 
along with RAghavavijaja and on p. 184 we are told that Marica- 
vadha has * kakubhagrama rJga * . 

Yantrahh<j\\a ; On p. 208 this rather unusual name is cited on 
the difference between nrtta and natya. 

Ycgasaira'. On p, 332 Yogasaira (II. 33), on p. 335 Yoga- 
sQtra(I. 16), on p. 338 Yogasutra (III. 10) and on p. 340 Yoga- 
sQira IV. 27 arc quoted. 

BatnQvaU'. This is one of the works most frequently cited. On 
p. 25 the verse ‘ jiiam-udupatini ’ ( i. 5 ) is cited as an example of 
Nandi put iorvsard fay KohaU as in accordance with Bharaia’s dicta ; 
on p. 98 the verse 'padagrasthiaya^ (L i.) is referred to as an 
example of the Kara!3a( posture) called Talapujpaputa ; the same 
verse is again mentioned on p. 170 for illustrating the proposition 
that the various deities arc to be propitiated by dancing in which 
postures oi the body arc to be assumed imitating the various 
\v eapons or of the deities; the verse * bhlti paiito' (II. 

1 1 ) is quoted on p. 275 in the examination of ihe v lew of Saftkuka 
on rasa for showing that the sthlyibhAva 'rau* resting in Udayanv is 
suggested by apt acting and is not expressly conv’cjcd by this verse ; 
on p. 299 the verse * dfsab prihutankriib ’ ( II. 15 ) is referred to 
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for refuting the idea of some that from ip^gan ‘adbhuta may 
arise , on p 305 the Ratnavali is expressly named and the verse 
‘ rSjyam nirjita ’ (II 10) is cited as an example where almost all the 
vibhavas of rfl/j are present (viz the palace, going to the park, the 
worship of Karoadeva, spring &.c ) On p 310 the Ratnavali is 
impliedly referred to by saying that when there is r/jlt ( between the 
hero and heroine ) the ten atastlds stages ) of love are the angasof 
* vipralambha ‘ as in the case of Udayana since the moment he saw 
the picture board ( in the and Act ) 

Raghavaiijaya On p 174 it is «aid that this is a Ragakavya in 
which all the four purusarthas are inculcated, while m Dombika 
only Kama is dwelt upon , p 183 again says that Raghavavijaja is a 
‘ ragakivya md p 184 says that uis in ‘ Tlnkkartga, p 200 says 
that the Taijdava nrtta is not inappropriate m RSghavavijaya even 
at the time when Sita is described as swooning 

Rshulo or Rdhulala On p 115 a verse of Rlhulaka is quoted 
on * recita on p 172 a verse of Rihula is quoted in which Bharata 
is expressly mentioned* and immediately thereafter a verse of the 
Vartikakara is cued , on p 197 Rahufaka s view is mentioned as cor 
responding to Bharata’s These quotations show that Rahulaka 
was an author on the same topics on which Bharata, wrote but was 
different from the Vanikakan referred to by Abhinavagupta and was 
probably the authorof an independent work on Nltya In 
learned com of Bhattotpala on the Brhai-samhita ( m the Vi)ian3 
gram senes, chap 77 12 p 966) there is a quotation from Bahulala 
( one verse and a half ) on the ten bMias natural to women ‘ 
followed by Aryas and Anu^tubhs defining these ten bhivas (which 
also are apparently taken from the same author) These 
three half verses are the same as DasarOpal a II 32*33 Bahulaka 
is almost certainly a wrong rending for Rahulaka It appears therefore 
that Rahulaka was an authoritative writer on dramaturgy 
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Lcllala On p 208 Bhattalollaja is cited m connection 'Mth the 
relation of nftia to nityi LoHata’s view as that nftta is a mere 
matter of convention when employed in natya just asm marriage 
S.C music IS employed as auspiaous, on p 266 Bbafta LoUapi is 
said to be opposed to the Audbhajas, the latter holding that, accord 
ing to Kohala’a view, there are eleven consituents of Nitja, but not 
according to Bharata, Ehatta LolIata*s explanation of the sQtra on 
rasa is set out on p 274 , on p 299 is set out the view of Lollafa 
that though the rasas are numberless, yet these ( nine ) only are 
employed following the coo^ention of leading men (of taste) 
From these passages it appears that Bhaua Lollapi wrote a commen- 
tary on Bharata 

FdrtikakSra On p 31 m explaining the word *Mitra’ (in 
Bharata I 84 ) Abhina\a first explains Mitra to mean Aditya (tht 
sun ), cites the explanation of the virtikakara ( which as pnnted is 
not very clear) and remarks that what the Vanikakara sa>s is due 
to his not having well considered the matter , on pp 67-68 about 
five or SIX mutilated it) as are quoted on the construcuon of the 
' nepathya*grha and raiigapitha’, on p 172 an arja is quoted from 
the Vartikakara (who is indicated to be not Rahula), wherein it is 
suggested that there IS no disiencuon between nnta and natp, on 
p 174 another ar) a from the Virtiki IS cii6d on the same topic, 
on p 212 a prose passage is quoted from the Vlriika on pQrvarartgi 
From the foregoing it follows that the Vartika explained difficult 
passages of the Ndtja^asira, contained Iryis and also prose passage*-, 
that Its authority -was open to examination and dissent in the dajs 
of Abbinava The author of the Vartika seems to have written in 
the style of the Tantra-v3rtika of Kuraanla ( i c m prose and 
Karikas) and he appears to have been different from Snham 
and Raliula 

Vtkramnaii)a On p 87 this drama is expresslj mentioned , 
on p 42 the verse * Avilapayo &c '(V 8) is quoted as an cj- 
ample of the combination of v3idyaka( here knowledge of herbs ) 
with ifAgSra on p 307 the second halt of the same verse is atei 
for showing that though the vjabhicanbhavis * alasya * jugupsa 
and * augrja ’ arc to be avoided m ixiigin, that is so onl) when 
they are described as coming over the vibhava of irfigdra (viz a 
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young woman &c. ) and not otherwise ; on p. 3 1 1 the curse on 
Urvasi ( m the drama ) is said to be meant by the great poet as an 
incident in srngilra. 

Vindljyav&sin : On p. n it is said that Vindhyavasin and others 
explained that the divine and human worlds are meant to be useful 
to each other. For Vindhyavasin vide Journal of Indian Histon 
for 1927, pp. SS~A 9 Vindhyavasin is mentioned even by Kumanli 
( latter half of 7th century ) m connection with the ‘ antaribhava ' 
body. 

Viiahhla. On p. 199 it is said that ' Usyagana ' treated of by 
Visakhila is included in the ‘ catuspada described by Bharaia Vila- 
khila IS mentioned in Vamana’s Kavyalamkarasutravrtti ( I. 3. 7 ) as 
an author on singing &c and also in the Kuttanimata 

VeiilsaihhUra On p 42 it is expressly mentioned for show ing 
that the highest know ledge ( viz. of the self ) may be embodied in 
a drama ( as in ‘ itmarama * &.c. I 23 ) on p. 297 a verse of the 
drama (last verse of Act IV) is quoted in full for elucidating the 
proposition that raudra is a rasa which after its own purpose is ful* 
filled is followed by another rasa ( here karuna ) ; on j). 298 a p.*ose 
passage from the 4ih Act of the Vcnlsamhara is quoted and also a 
psda from V. 5, pp. 320-321 refer to the incident of Bhlmasena's 
drinking the blood of Duhsisana and its explanation. 

Safthiha : He is one of the authors most frequently mentioned 
On p. 67 ^aiikuka’s explanation of Bharata II. 97-9^ ^*5 set 
out j on p. 75 Abhinava finds fault with $ankuka*s lengthy expUna* 
tion of Bharata HI. 22; on pp. 21^-217 it is noticed that 
Sankuka had other readings of the Natya^astra ( 29ih chap ) than 
those of Abhinava , on pp, 274-278 ^nJeuka’s view' about rasa is 
set forth and criticized ; on pp, 285 and 293 Saiiluka’s view of rasa 
IS again briefly refuted ; on p. 298 it is stated that from Viraraa 
bhayanaka arises, as in Vcnlsamhara (5. 5) and that Siftkukas 
remark on this verse that in this there is no functioning of utsih 
(the sthayibh ava of vira ) is wrong;’ on p. 318 Saftkukas vie^ 
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aboac laruna ts s€t forth and refared. Jaflkuia says *the sense of 
pity ihat is in the heart of a person is knov-n in ordmarj’ life as 
kanini j that karuni is styled karaoa in the case of the audience who 
apprehend by appropriate signs sorrow in the ( aaor ) who imitates 
( the state of sorrow ) ’ . Abhinava replies that this statement blazons 
forth Saftltuka’s forgetfulness of the sequence of things ; karujia is 
a reflection (or corresponding senumenth of sorrow and ‘diyl* 
really means * the desire to protect or help ; how can dap be an 
imitation of sorrow and towards what is the 'dayi’ of the 
audience dlreaed ? . The foregoing establishes that Saftknka com* 
mented upon the Nityasastra and did not merely compose an in- 
dependent w’ork like Bhatta Niyaka, that he was later than the 
VenlsamhSra. For 5ankuka vide p. X of my Ifistory of Alariikira 
Literature. 

Sahfdaya: On p. 173 there is a reference to ‘sahrdajah* and 
the following text is, as printed, quite corrupt. We should probably 
read “ aw ggyu r: ” . Abhinava is prebab* 

ly quoting some Prikrit Asyi of Sabrdaya w ho is either tlie teacher 
of Anandavardhana or Anandavardhaoa himself. 

Sahfda^odarpaija : Vide under Bhatta Nipka. 

5ahrdaia/oka/«oMa— -Vide under Dhvanik5ra a^ve. 

Seluhandha : * On p. 326 in explaining the word *utsaln* (in 
Bharata, VI. 84 ) It is said that *utsaha' means ‘encouraging cue 
who is weak and almost sunk in despair, as in the poem called 
Setubandha * . * 

StapnailisavadaitA : On p. 39 it k said that In certain nitakas, 
dbarmi is prominent as in Chaliiarama where the A5%’amedht sacri- 
fice is predominant so far as Riroa is concerned, in some ( nltakas ) 
playfulness ( kndi ) k prominent as in Svapnavasavadattl on p. R7 
Abhinava says that popular usage allows the juxtaposition of tw o 
nouns in different genders as m ' SvapnavSsava d^atti nJtakam/ 

Harfoxarltka : On p. 207 a prose passage is quoted from Har?a- 
vamka on the difference between nttta and nat)’aj on p. 211 
Snharia’s explanation of * pOrvarailga ‘ ( occurring in Bharata V. 7 
k cited and an arj^a is quoted from him; on p. 251 Srllnr§a k 
again quoted ( m prose ) as referring to a poet Hasa ( Bhasa ? ) Tliese 
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quotationj show that ^rlhacsa wrote aVartibon the Naiyaiistra 
which was partly in prose and partly in verse (Arj'as principally). Who 
this§rihar§a was it is \cry difficult to say. He as probably from 
Kashmir. If a conjecture may be hazarded, the Harsavanika may 
be the same as the work of Mairgupta on dramaiurgj'. It is re- 
markable that Matrgupia who is profusely quoted ‘by Ragliaw- 
bhajta on the Sakuntala is nowhere cited by Abhinava in this volume 
Majrgupta was a protege of Emperor Vikramaditya Har§a, who 
bestowed on him the throne ofKashmIf(Ra;ararafigim III. lay-jsj). 

Besides authors and works Abhinava’s work contains some strik- 
ing remarks on various interesting matters. A few will be noted below . 

On p. 272 he points out the distinction between 'gana' and 
' gandhar\*a ’ ; on p. 250 he points out that the sutradh 3 n and 
sthapaka are identical, the first epithet being used till the pQnartngi 
is finished ; on pp. 26 and 219 he explains why ancient poets write 
in their books the works * nSndyante sQiradharah This esplana* 
tion goes a great way towards anstvering the arguments of those 
who rely on the occurrence of similar words in the thirteen 
Trivandurm plays as one of the main planks of their theory of 
Bhlsa’s authorship. Abhinavagupta quotes on p. 305 the well- 
known verse * asamaptapgisasja ’ which occurs in Rajatarahgini *IV. 
441. This shows that it is a verse of some early author and not 
Kalhana’s and that my conjecture ( in * History’ of Alariikara Litera- 
ture ’ p. XI ) that it is Kalhana’s was wrong. Abhinava frequently 
refers to several explanations of the same verse in the words *keat , 

‘ anye ’ and gives no less than four explanations of Bharata IV. ^^9 
and at least si\ different views on IV. 331. In various places he 
notes and discusses various readings; vide pp. 50, 93, 9 ^f 226, 241, 
269, 340. 

I Bharata’s'wordfl(I,S6-5r) sfo W 

ete.i explains I 

’q ifhSrm 1 g snfJn ^ 1 

I 



VASANTARAJIYAM a forgotten work on INDIAN 

DRAMATURGY— BY N Vemkatarao, b a , 

Vice President, Telugu Saosknc Academy, Vimnagram 


This tteius® on Indian Diamamtgy, one of the most important, 
if not one of the earliest Andhra conmbutions to Alamkara literature, 
v/as the work of Kumlragiti, a Reddi king who ruled m Telugu 
country in the closing years of the fourteenth century This work 
from us inception seems to have autaaed the attention of well 
known South Indian Sanskrit scholars and commentators 
Katajavema the author of Kumaragmrajiya commentaries on the 
three famous dramas of Kalidasa, proposes to follow it , Mallmatha 
Sun and Kumarasvami cue n, while ‘ Nadindla Gopa Manthn, 
author of Candrika commentar) oo Prabodhachandrodayam, makes 
full use of It But It IS higbl} regrettable that sudi an important 
and valuable addition to Alamkara literature has been lost and we 
are to be satisfied with the small rays of information gleaned from 
the commentators 

It has been already pointed out that the author of Vasanta 
njiyam uas a Reddi King The Reddi kings* were a powerful clan 
of Andhra chieftains, uho came into prominence after the down 
fall of Kakaiijas at Orangal about 1530 A D and ruled a large 
tract of Telugu country for over a century They were great patrons 
of learning and it will not be out of place to give here a brief 
summary of their history and culture, when dealing with Vasanta 
rajiyam The founder of Reddi kingdom seems to ha\e been Komati 
Prolaja Reddi, who was at first a commander under the last Kakatiya 
king Pratapa Rudra and founded the Reddi kingdom with his 
capital at Addanki in 1320 Next came Prolaya Verna Reddi, one 

1 The name of the Coromeotator la the printed edit on ( Nimayasegara 
Press 1924 ) should be sod cot as printed 

therein That the lurnstne Is correct u knevn from a Telugu 

Vork called BSia^ekharA Catltbram teritten bj UadayyagSri Mai 
lanna and dedicated to Itadindla APPSB>sntbn brother of Oopamanthri 
(BSialekbara Cantbram CintBmaiil Usgazme July 1898 page 1 verse 4) 
S Genealogy of these is given on p 408 
51 I Pathak Com Vol J 
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of tlie greatest in the line, and built nearly twenty-four forts at 
places like Kondapalli, Kondavidu and DbJnyavati He was mainly 
instrumental m constructing the steps to Patalagafiga at Sn Sailam, 
the famous South Indian ^iiva Shrine This fact is known from 
the introduction of Sr^gSradlpikJ commentary on Amaru Sata 
kam by Pedakomati Vema 

sft t i yin i d tnnfir 

Hewasa great patron of lettersand honoured Yerra Pragada 
known as Prabandha Parame^vara, who wrote m Telugu Ran 5 
yanam, Narasimha puranam, Han\anilam and completed ibeAnnja 
Parva portion of Mah'tbhani'im His Ramajanara is now lost, 

• Lolla MahJdevakavi was the Sanskrit poet who adorned 
his court 

tr ewftar 

tfl to ” 


ProlajaVemaReddi reigned nil 1350 and ^’2® J 

Am Potha Reddy In b.s umt one 

came famous as the svTlter of Inscripnons, and many ‘“=®P , 
desenbrng the chanues of Am Pota n ere written San>bn J 
him Ana Pota died in 1366 and hes son, Kumaragin, the anltior ___ 

1 ll.se„d,»lIromlh..boY.ll..t.b, .nrn.m. 

tlofactthat the progenitor of the family waa a d ^ D) 

LoHata the famous commentator of Bharata 8 N8tyaBSstra ( ^ 

The Beyenlh doseeoaant of Ih. lino Lolln OM«P»h 

Sanafcnl Boholar and poet and waB at the courts of Vi of 

Kins of OtiBSa and aflarioatds at the ooiltt of ® ® 
Vl.i...g.r( 1509-JS30A P ) 

which la Booe times attributed to hii Oral ratron Vi ' j ,i,h>ri 

.potlloi,ofDaH.l».V,l!Ban.ad a oomoeatat, on Saoad 

H. moot however be diatlagaished curl of 

Sadbhdss Caadriks, the praknt grainniBf nito GoVinda 

ThinimalarajatowhomthoBratiBaBJanicomme ^ praknt 

IB Bometimes ettributed Vide j fonn German by 

Oramnar. K T L.ddo, B A. Ph D 'Xl„ orl.aWl 

Ptln P V B.oaDOjaBw.my.M A.fAunata ofth.Eh.ndarl. 

Besearch Institute Poona, Vol X pp 178 184 ) 
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Vasantarajiyam, being a minor the kingdom passed to Anaveraa, 
v.ho v.as kno\ n as Dharnmcma for Uis many charitable acts A 
Sanskrit scholar knotvn as Thrilocanacarj a was a writer of 
inscr piions in his time Ann Vemn reigned till 1383 and was 
succeeded by Kuinaragin who reigned, as we will see later on for a 
short period Kumaragin had a minor son and after Kumaragin, 
Peda Komaii Verna, a grandson of the brother of Prolaja Vemn, 
cime to the throne In his time Telugu and SansLit literatures 
flourished side by side Ptda Koniati Vemn himself was a great 
scliohr and know n as Vira Nanyana He was known as Sanajfu 
Cakravarthi for his great learning 

TrTTT^nrrjn' 

Vamamblnna Bnoa known as GadjaUvi Sirvabhauma, and 
Srmlttha the grent, nlso known as Kavi Slrtabhauma, adorned his 
court ns Snnsl ni Poet nnd Telugu Poet resj ecti\ cly The latter is also 
known as Vidjldlnkan nnd was the author of many an in^^CTiption 
\n time of Peda Konnti Verna Of the works of Pcdnkomati Verna 
the commentar) on Amaru Saiakn called Sfftgnradipika is well 
known throughout the Andhn country and South India Sahiiya 
Cintamani was a grent work on Ahmknra, and was cited by Kumara 
s\ami A commentary on Haln’s Sapiasau seems to have been 
written by Pedakomativenu as is evident from the colophon 

Besides * Samgin-cintamnni a work on music and Vlranariyana- 
cania a Bhaija (not Viran5rayana-canta which is an Akhyayika) 
by Vjmnna Bharfa B3na are also aimburcd to him 

Vimana Bhatta Biija, was the auttioc of the follow mg works 
Dravas Parvntipnnnayam SrAgara Bhil5ana Bhanam 
Ki^V)as Ragliunathnbhymdayam and Nalabhyudaynm 
Prose works Vemabliupali Canta 
Lexicons Sabdaratnikaiam and babda Candnl 5 

1 Paudll \ 1 rabhat^&rasastri • SpiaSra bricStbam (Teto?n) psgo 77 
This book {9 the Ufa of tinnStha 81 quoted abore Bod coBtafss ralasblB 
information reearding the hittorical es well at cuKoral aspect of the 
times we are now deaiiog with 
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Vol pp 510&311 In Vol Ijpage J30, It isstated lhattheauthor 
of the v.ork is Kumiragm, but it is curious hov. the learned 
professor stated in Vol II, (additions and corrections to Vol I, page 
385 ) tint Vasantaraja ruled o\er Kumaragiri That Kum3ngiri is 
the name of the person who composed Vasantarajijam is known 
from the Kumaraginrapya commentary on Sakuntala by Kataja 
\ema 

«l+n 1 

tTB^trffnr »TrEr5n^ ii 

Kumlragiri during his regime completel) handed over the admi 
nistration to his brother-m-law and minister Kitayavema, who 
kept the whole kingdom in pea e and order Having been completely 
relieved of the onerous duties of administration Kumaragin spent his 
time in literary pursuit and Vasanta festivals It is his absorbing inter 
est in the latter vocation that brought him the name of Vasantaraja 
b> which he was widelj known, and the name of thewoikVasanu 
rtjiyam can be ated as an insunce His delight in the performance 
of the Vasanta festivals was so great that he used to have a big place 
called Sugandha Sala, containing the requisites, and 11 was superm 
tended bj one Avacht Thippajja, a merchant to whomSnnatha 
dedicated his HaraviHsam In the introduction of the work ^nnStha 
«tates that Kumaragin used to perform the Vasanta festivals cverj 
jear in great eclat, and Avacbi Thippay)a used to supply him with 
the necessary requirements Srmitha further states that the family 
of Avachi Tbippaja is well known for their sea-borne trade and 
that thej used to get perfumes not onl) from places like Punjab, 
Goa and Cejlon but also from places like China and Java 

From Harav ilisam, vv c get a clue to the time of Kumaragin. 
Kumangin was stated in the work as a conteraporarj of Hanhira- 
rlja of Vizianagar djnast} and Ftroishah of Delhi Of the three 
Hanhanrajas of the Virianagar d)*na5ij Hanliara II who ruled 
from 1377-1404 A D seems to be the contemporary of Kumaragin, 
as Fcrojshah of Delhi reigned from 1397-1422 A D The 
Andhra Historians and biographers have come to a closer approxi 
raation ol the date of Kumaragin Pandit Prabhakarasastri assigns 
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Kumaragin a period of nearly nine yeirs from 1391-1400 A D 
while the late Kao Balndur K Veeresahngam Pamulu in his lives of 
Poets ( vol I, revised 1917, page 430 ) states that Kumaragiri reign 
ed from 1383-1400 But all scholars have agreed that KurnSragin 
reigned only for a short period and we can say with some esaaness 
that he lived from 1365-1400 and that lie reigned for a period of 
seven years 

As the work is completely lost, we are not now in a position to 
state the exact aim and scope of it Some of the citationshsted below 
clearly show that ii not only deals with the principles of Drama 
turgy but also deals with Rasa and Sakuna § 3 stram The name 
Natya Sistra suggests that Kumaragiri perhaps thought of writing a 
big work modelled on Bharata’s Natya ;§ 3 stn But we must differ 
from giving any opinion ns regards the range of the work, until it is 
found— if ever it happens by the indefatigable industry of any 
Oriental scholar 

Mallinatha, Commentary onMagha Kavya, Second Canto, Sthverse 
( Nirna)a Sagar Edition 1927 ) 
iT^ VK<fT I 

Vskramorvasijam (Kafayavema Kumaragiri Rajiya Commenury) 

KumXrasyami Ratnapana Commentaiy on Pntapa Rudnyam 

Nadindla Gopamantliri Candnka, Commentary on Prabodha 

candrodayam ( Nirnaja Sagar Edition ) 
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HI I 

*IT ^furt ^ 

^ iTOT sfrorf^^fit ^ 

»T''tMtl(«fHi»ti^ ^irt RTOT S^«iiiWri H 
S ^ Tm \ 

iTO^Tr^i5irniWT?nT^|ff^ » 


3 'rrarot 

nrr n'-AiI^sfl H^a_ ii 


iFi^ UHl? I 

^ *if9^ *rr3 ^TTnrft R u 


Nadindla Gopamanthn Candrika, Commentary on Prabodha- 
candrodayam ( Nirnaya Sagar Edition ) 



Genealogy of Reddl Kings 
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designedlj introduced by the author I shall analy'-e as rapidl} as 
posssible some of the plays ot the famous Sanskrit Dramatists and 
quote some passages from them in order to bring out the duality of 
the conception of time embodied m their plots 


We shall begin with Bhasa, the foremost dramatist before Kali 
disa and take up the Avimdraka, the most characteristic of his 
dramas The king of the Sauviras, on behalf of his son, Visnusena, 
famous as Avimaraka seel s the hand of Kurangi, daughter of 
Kuntibhoja of Vairantja, who, however, refuses the offer on the 
pretext that his daughter IS still too joung to be married Sub 
sequentl) through the curse of sage Bhargava, the king of Sauviras 
and his queen and son come and live in Vairantja m the guise 
of canddlas for a period of one year Visnusena (Avimaraka) 
accidentally sees Kuraftgi and mutual love springs up between them 
By the help of the DkUrl of Kurangi, he enters her palace and lives 
there for nearly a year enjoying amorous pleasures, at the end of 
which period he is discotcred but escapes from the palace, and while 
about to put an end to hi$ life through despair, meets a Ftd)Sdhra 
who gives him a magic ring by the help of which he re-enters the 
palace of Kurangi Kuntibhoja, not hearing of Visnusena or liis father 
for a long time, offers his daughter to the son of the King of Kasi 
and invites him But before his arrival, Kuntibhoja comes to knov 
that the king of the Sauviras is living in di'iguise m his own city, 
seeks and discovers him While the Kings were regretting the dis 
appearance of Visnusena, sage Narada appears on the scene, reveals to 
them tlie secret marriage of Kurangi with Avimlraka, reconciles the 
Queen of Kail by marrying the second daughter of Kuntibhoja 
to her son and disappears having blessed the newly married couple 
The Histone time here is of course one year as will be evident from 
a number of cleat statements m the play 

Nalmika — eso Hm sathvacclxiro adtklando bha((iddrt3e aiicchni 

•^astthasamhhoena radtih iarta ( Act IV ) 


Sauvirarajah — 

Yuvat pracchcitinarUpe^o tSval saihialsarmh vraje ( ^ ? ^-^ ) I 
Talah saihiatsare pfirtic viuktaispo lIjavi})olt II 
ad)asm lApan vmktafj VI) 
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The Dramatic Time is considerably shorter Kuntibhoja sends 
his minister, Bhatika, to fetch the King of Kasi and his son promis- 
ing to give his daughter in marriage to the latter, and the minister 
sets out on the day on which the incidents described in Acts 11 and 
III ha\e taken place 

Dhatn — a)ja eva pmtstdawath lanxiatiraih amaccoayya Bhndto 
hanxmin araWxio KaurHadadefm saljaaJmtdath Mahdraeiia patdo pailhtdo 
a ( Act n ) 

Magadhika — Ajja vaHhaftam sobhaxaxh tit iex'a a dfldena 

amacco ay)a Bhndto patlhdo ( Act III ) 

He IS reported to have returned to Vairantya along with the 
Queen of KasI and her son on the daj on which the events describ- 
ed in Act VI have taken p’ace 

Dhatn — ttlxiaddxft Kdstraapntto Jaaiammd bha{{ime 
Sudassaxtde saha aviaece^a Bhndtexa antdo sainpadt raauhiH pavittJxo 
(Act VI) 

On the same daj Sudariam tomplains to sige Narada-Zl/AJ«<w«, 
«n diojeiu Jamaminano hhayyatlt pucehadt oBappohudt tassa 

vandanta ( Act VI ) 

The above speeches as well as the action presuppose a short in- 
terval — at any rate not such a long one as that of a year An in- 
terval of a jear is not required by the exigencies of the action, not 
to say IS detrimental to the development of it It will then lose 
Its realism 

We shall next consider the plot of the Nagdnanda, the tidtaka 
of Snharsa with an apparent Buddhisuc colouring The hero is 
Jimutavahaoa who xsas predicted to be, and at the end of the plaj is 
actual)} crowned, King of the Vidyadharas One day, xihile search 
mg for an appropnate spot for the hermitage of his father who 
renounced Ins kingdom and became a forest hermit, Jimatavalnna 
lalls in with Princess Malayavati of the Siddhas in a temple dedicat 
ed to the Goddess Gaun, and falls m love v. ith her — not knoxi ing 
who she IS She reciprocates his love, and her father approving 
of the match sends proposals of marriage to his father through the 
Prince, her brother Shortly after mirnage, the hero encounters 
SankhacOda, a ndga sent as victim by the King of serpents to the 
King of buds, takes pity on him, offers himself m his stead and u 
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fitially devoured by the vulture but is brought to life again bj the 
Goddess Gaun and advises Garuda to repent his cruel deed and not 
consume any more nigas, when the latter, repentant, kneels at his 
feet and solicits means of expiation for his sin In this drama, the 
Dramatic time is a protraction of the Histone time The two Kings, 
the father of Malayavati and the father of Jtmutavahana, live about 
the same place, at any rate very near each other In Act I Pnnee 
Mitravasu leaves his father at the latter’s bidding to offer the hand 
ol the Princess to Jimfitavahana, and meets the latter in Act II, )ust 
before the hero and heroine meet each other for the second time 
The events of the first two acts, therefore, naturally take place m the 
forenoon and afternoon of one and the same day , the marriage 
takes place m the following night and the events of the third act 
relate to the next day But for the delineation of the development 
of love between the hero nnd heroine, the author requires some 
interval, and attains it by a false show of it The hero has spept 
many a watchful nights m a wretched condition in recollecting the 
form andjarnourous sports of his love and be has also seen her m 
a dream 

NSyakah— -ATi/dft kuh m miah iahiikadhai dlA v/tghriltam 

Ktm nonmlUlamdlatisurahhaydh sodh&h pradotimd^h (Act u) 
and a little, later he says — Adya khilu svaptie jdndmt 
atra candamJatdgfhe eandramamhlayam upavift^ pranayakupdd kmapi 
ttiAm upsJahlxifrUlfteva vmya rtidall df}(d Another daring presentation 
of double time is found in the third act of the play At the com 
mencement of the act we are m the morning, as the following re 
mark of Fi(a shows ^ Td itsa sa ddmrit puhndeu va ancclxidi By t e 
end of the act we are, as it were by magic, transported to the even 
mg , for tlie hero remarks at the end of the act 

Samjtratt ht parttfatam almh^ lathd ht — 

Ntdrdmudraprabandhdn wadbttkaram amiatli padv:ako}ddapd^y<d‘'‘ 
AidpQratkakcirniapraiavanijahtraprlnililiifdvih ah I 
Orfta^ Siddhath prayuklasiultmtikbaravuikbatr astam apy 
Ekah ilaghyo vivasvan parahttdkaronayana ya^ya pray li 
The morning of the real or Historii. Time is mttamorphoseJ mto 
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the evepmg of the false or Dramitic Time We thus see that sn 
the first three acts of the drama events of a da> and a half are dtscnb 
ed as if distributed over nearlv a eek Again although there is really 
no interval betv,een Acts m and iv \^efeelaslf some days have 
elapsed between tliem 

We shall now turn to Bhavabhuii and take up his lengthy dra 
raatic piece, the MdlaiunadI aia Malati and Madhava are the 

issues of the Ministers Bhunvasu and Devarata of Magadh and 
Vidarbha respectively, who m their student days made a compact in 
the presence of their teacher, Kamandaki, to marry their children to 
each other The King ofMagadha desired his Minister to besto^^ 
his daughter on Nandana, his boon companion Bhunvasu therefore, 
put on an appearance of indifference towards Madhavi and secretly 
requested his old teacher and fnend to bring about the marriage of 
the young couple Kamandaki consequenilj arranges meetings 
of the hero and heroine set eral times and tbe> are enamoured of each 
other Nandana s sister and Malati slnend Madayantika is rescued from 
a tiger by Makaranda, the fnend of Madhata and love springs up 
between them Relying on the sincerity of Bhuntasu, the lung 
appoints the day for the marriage of Malati with Nandana and 
Madbat a in despair repairs to the cemetery to put an cud to his 
life, but has unexpectedly the fortune of saving Malati from the 
hands of the priest of the Goddess Camunda who with his disciple, 
Kapalakundala, was about to offer her in sacrifice to the deity 
Malati and Madhava flee, and Makaranda in Malati s attire w ed^ 
Nandana, who is repulsed by his bnde and vows ne\er to lool her 
in the face again Madayantika comes to rebuke her sister m law but 
finding m her, her lover, elopes with him to the retreat of their friends 
They are pursued, but Madhava saves them by routing their foes 
In the meantime Malati IS earned off by I^apalakundala to asenge 
the death of her master but is rescued by SaudammI, an old pupil 
of Kamandaki, who restores her to Madha%a The King 1 earing of 
the bravery of Madha\a, forgives the fugitnes and approves of the 
marriage of Malati with Madhava 

The meeting of Malati and Madhava in the temple of Siva Act 
in ) takes place on a Irfmcaturdait 
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Avalokui — Ajja hasanatauddastiii hhaavadte sa^nafh Mahdt 
Saiikaraghirath gawfssadt ( Act iii ) 

The fourth act is a continuation of tlie preceding act and takes 
place on the same day In the fifth act M3dha\a rescues Malati 
from the hands of Aghoraghanta m the temple of Camund\ in the 
cemetery The follotving passage shows that the inadeni took 
place in the same night — 

Lavangika — Bhaav di, lasanacatiddasiraavttiias/lnasancdranttwafltda 

vtsamai’iatai^Qntwnpiaca'ndopSsandapa’Xxidadoddi'ndasitbaso 
sahusto klihn eso ( Act vi ) 

The seventh and eighth acts are synchronous and take place in 
the evening on the fourth or fifth day of the dark fortnight, and the 
sixth act has probably taken place in the morning of the same day 
Buddharalsua — Aatii ci xtavaiabfigharappaiesavtraidahdhkomtidf 
tiiahnsQv i ppat Itipa/fAulascsoparmno padoso ax tmlaUsadi o}]q 
viivasidaih (Act vn ) 

Avalokiia — Cde dt ^twaiUdagtmhadtalavaslinamjjanii dxhuta 
dasilddalath ahiikaranh MdJadtMdhaid ( Act viii ) 

And further 
Buddharakstti— 

Pre)dn tn moratlmal asravftah sa tfa 
Suptaprattutitajanam etad aindiyavAm \ 

Prauaham tamah — 

( Act vu ) 

Midhavah — ( sdtiandam ) Vartate hi »ianwat}xtpraudl}asHbfdo 


msithds^a )anvati3tn^ , talhdh, (Act vm ) 

But a little later it is siid ihit the King witnessed the rout in the 
moonlight from the top of his palace 

Lavangika — Maldrdo vt kila inantidhidncm vippahitiiH aiutlantdih 
sitnia cavdddaiena sobaitl aralfhido pxkkhadt ili mafdx<idi 
( Actvm) 

It must therefore be n day earl) in the dark fortnight and the 
interval between Acts v and vi cannot consequently be less than 
twenty days Tins long interval (according to the true or Histone 
Time ) appears to vanish away according to the false or Dramatic 
time which suggests itself from some other passages in the play ^ 
appears incredible that Kipalakupdala should seek to take reyen^ 
on Madhava after the lapse of tvv enty days The King is not e y 

to delay for t'vemy days the celebration of the marriige(Act '■ij 
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■v. hen once is settled ( Act iv ) Further Madayantiki says in 
Act IV — Saht BuddharaWnde, ditntm i,it.Shamah\saiaih samhlhUehnOf 
as if the marriage wiH be celebrated that very night • 

If the double time is not so conspicuous in Bhavabhuti’s drama, 
It is most prominent in Rajaiekhara’s Karpnmattjan which is the 
earliest specimen of a drama written entirely m Prakrit The plaj 
opens with a description of the spring in which the yidnfaka and a 
maiden vie with each other in poetical composition before King 
Candapala and his Queen A magician, Bhairavananda by name, 
displays to them Princess Kaxpuramaujan of Kuntala who tells her 
tale and is recongnised by the Queen as her cousin At the request 
of the Queen, the magician allows her to 1 eep the Princess witli 
her for fifteen days At first sight the King and the Princess fall in 
love and the latter manages to send the King a love letter through 
VicaV§ana, a maid servant, who along with the Fiddfaha helps 
the King to have a look of the Princess swinging and fulfilling the 
dohada of certain trees The queen catching a scent of the love 
between them, imprisons her m a cell but she enjojs another 
meeting witluhe^Kmg m the garden by means of an underground 
passage made by the King and is again discovered by 'the Queen 
who blocks up the passage But mother subterranean passage 
IS made leading from the cell to i temple of Camupdi opening 
behind the image Bhairavininda demands the consent of the 
Queen to marry the King with Princess of Lata whose husband 
IS predicted to obtain imperial rank She is no other than Kar- 
pQramaniari herself and the Queen unwimngl} gives her consent 
to an alliance which she wus so jealously guarding against. As has 
been said already, the magician allows the Princess to remain with 
the Queen for fifteen days ( Act 1 ) The full-moon is described 
in the third act and the second and fourth acts take place on the 
fourth day of difftrcni fortnights The mtervral between the second 
and fourth acts cannot thus be more than a fortnight and the first 
act must have taken place on the day previous to that of the second 
Act, to make up the fifteen days allowed by the magician But other 
passages in the play protract the interval of fifteen days to more 
than two months The play opens with spring and m the fourth act 
it IS said that summer IS raging with all Its Indian virulence. 
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HRjt— (Inkkhnai'ahamnndijnandtni ixifilhuttasi inwnu 
P7isjrj/urom6A€»a jads 
A liulc furtlicr (low'll we lia\e m the same act 

Vaitalikoh— *Jai/a sufiuj/o de lodu surahi^muranhho tha hi 
But 

R5j 5— ^Ao guijhaaro gtmho pavano a paan^o ia hadham m 
saAjdatto jado(ActrV) 

The htroine sees the King (or the first time in Act i and in 
Actn she is described as l>a\inga!ready become paleand emaciated 
AngUvnm pS^t^ubi Uo dtahaa tUlukomalo kv i ea tie 
Ntccam ba/appavafu tut a fu/ao hde fonft kul!dh tuilU I (Act IJ) 


It IS also descnbed how she is spending the nights — 

Halt! acchatlamturidenduktTQtia bollei sajUmmlni Act II) 

The description of the condit on of the King in Act ii 1 kewise 
presupposes an intcrtal between this act and the first 

Owing to limiuttons of space — I am afnad I hate already 
exceeded tl e limit — I cannot enter into a discussion of the plots 
of otlicr dramas, but the examples already 'idduccd suffice in nij 
opinion, to sliow Iiow the Sanskrit dramatists reckoned time in a 
double manner — a trick to make a short story make an effective 
impression on the audience It is as though the hour hand pointed 
to Histone Time while the mmtue hand tells Dramatic Time 
While the former has traxelled from one figure to another the latter 
has trasellcd the whole twelve We know that but an hour passed 


and yet we hive lived through the whole twelve The short time 
miintains the tension of il c sentiment while the long time is use u 


for other general needs fh s fact alone, if nothing else proves 
beyond doubt that the Sanskrit poets wrote their plays to be hear 
and not to be read \\ hen represented on the stage no notice is 
taken of this duality and no inconsistency is felt, but when rea 


from leaves, it may be detected in almost every scene 



SANSKRIT LYRICS OF BENGALI VAISNAVISM— by 
SoKCMAR Se>5, m. a., Leauier, Calcutta UnKcrsity 


Jayadeva is the last of the great Sanscrit poets of India ; he is 
also the first of the great Vernacular ( Vaisnava ) poets of Bengal. 
He did not perhaps write a single line in Bengali ; at least there is 
none that we know of. But bis unique and unparalleled Gitagovinda 
is undoubtedly vernacular in at least form, metre and execution, 
and it has given inspiration to hundreds of mediaeval Bengali poets, 
some of whom were really very good poets. So with Jayadeva 
must begjn the history of Bengali Vaifnava literature. It should not 
be supposed that the influence of the Gitagovinda was brought in 
only by the high appreciations of Caitanyadeva, which no doubt 
did much for its subsequent celebrity, especially among the masses 
with little or no education. Even before the days of Caitanyadeva 
Jayadeva had greatly influenced the* poets of MithiU and Bengal, 
who chose to write upon the Radh5-Kr5Tia ibeme. In the Sri- 
Kfsna kiittana which Is very possibly the genuine work of Candi* 
dasa ( 1 5th centur)’ ) there are two poems which are literal transla- 
tions of two songs in the Gitagovinda. 

Almost all of the Vaisnava poets who are Indebted to Jayadeva 
in some form or other, wrote in Bengali only. Only a few wrote 
Sanskrit songs in his imitation. All these latter poets are either 
immediate or remote followers of Oitanyadeva. Lyric poems of 
these writers are by no means without merit of their own ; so it will 
not be uninteresring to introduce these little-known ( sometimes 
almost unknown ) poets to general public, which I propose to do 
in this paper. 

Raya Ramananda 

lUmananda-KSya was the Political officer or Local Governor at 
Vidyinagara of Prataparudra the last of the Gajapaii Kings of Oriaa. 
When Caitanj'adeva was on pilgrimage in peninsular India he 
met Ramananda at Vidyanagara, and was struck with the latter’s 

53 [ Fatb&k Com Vot. | 
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scholarship and personality. This meeting with the master deaded 
his future career. Rimananda forthwith resigned bis service and 
came to live at Puri by the side of the master. 

Ramananda wrote a Sanskrit dnma, entitled Jagannatlia* 
vallabha-nataka which was highly appreciated by Caitanyadeva. 
This drama in five acts deals with the ijwwirr of Radha and Kfsna, 
and it contains twenty one Sanskrit songs written in close iinitaiion 
of the songs in the Gitagovinda. In these songs though we miss 
the earlier poet’s mellifluousness and picturesqueness, we certainly 
come in with sincerity and better taste. 

I now* cite here two songs as specimens. 

1 

vidahta~9ara$ija-dala-ca!/a~hi/ane i 
tSrHa-talclo-salhi~Jana~r,ayane u 
valafi mano mamasaivara-Tacar.e I 
pfirai/a lUmam imam iativadane » 

ab/iinava-viaa-Avw.'t/ttt-cayfl't'O/i.iit i 
malaf/aJ(i~rata-jxinsft.ita-r]{l(pjt » dhravam li 
suh/iaj/alu rudra~ffaJUdhipa-ci((am \ 
rUmlnanda-rUya-kavi-bha^ttam il [Act ii] 

RUdh^ says to one of her friends : 

(my fnend) ^arivadana, my heart is yearning for a speedy 
making up of a bed of full-blown lotuses. But let no eyes of my 
(other) friends fall upon it. The place should be decorated with fr«b 
lotus petals, and a soft southern breeze should blow in there. Do 
please fulfil this desire of mine.” May (this) utterance of t e 
poet Ramananda-Rilya delight the heart of the Gajapati kmg 
( Pratapa- ) nidra 

[ karvato’ragexta ] 

7 nafijutara-guf\jad~Qh kufijam ah-bhi^^m t 

7nanda-77iarud~antQraga-gandba-kTiadu^ipm U 
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. sakahm elad irifam I 

ca gura-TKtn<»^ararcancala?«* xmvxa U <^Arui’am u 

viatlefpika-datta-rujam tiiiamadhikarant tanam I 
' zafigasiikharn angam apl tunga-bhafja-bhUjattam U 
nidranrpam 31b vtdadhalu 8ukfai~iankuhm I 
taMa-pada-dhaina^kavi-raija-krlatTl ujjvalctm W [Act iii J, 

Radha says to her friend : 

“ With the sweet humming of bees the arbour has taken a 
dreadful aspect and it has been polluted by the perfumes carried in 
by the soft breeze. Everything is Said, ( when I sly that) my life 
is jeopardized by the cruel shafts of the god bf love. The woodland, 
vocal with the voice of enitnoured ctlckoos, is sickening. Even (my) 
limbs (which are sorrowing for) the delight of touching (my 
lover ) are a source of great terror. * May this brilliant ( song ) of 
the poet Raya, whose epithet is Rama, give pleasure to the king 
(Pratapa-) rudra. 

Rupa Gosvamin 

Rapa Gosvamin, as well as his elder brother Sanatana Gosvamin, 
was a minister of state to Husain Shah the Patban king of Bengal. 
They met Caitanyadeva when he went to the outskirts of Gaur, and 
later on became Vai§oava sathn)asitis. Caitanyadeva bade them to 
live at Vrndavana and preach their laith there. Both these brothers 
were great Sanskrit scholars, and at Vrndavana they produced 
volumes after volumes of authoritative works On Caitahya Viisnai * 
vism. Rupa’s literary output was far greater thin that of his 
brother. Among others Rupa wrote two Sanskrit dramls 6f no 
mean merit — the Lalitamldhav-a and the Vidagdhamadbava. Besides 
mahy lyrical pieces and stavai he composed a number of Sanskrit 
sOngs after the manner of Jayadeva. These he incorporated in his 
Gitlvali. These are alsO to be found in the Padakalpataru ( the 
biggest anthology of Bengali Vai^nava lyrics) and similar works. 

These songs are by faf the best of the whole lot of such 
songs as were composed in imitation Of Jlyadeva. There is a ^eat 
variety of metres, some of which have been very cleverly adopted 


* Should be read as caflcata. 
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from vernacular literature Diction is admirable, and there is alwa)’s 
the unmistakable stamp of a talented poet Rupa however does not 
employ his own name m the colophon , he his always used the 
name of his elder brother Sanatana ( in double entendre ) to show 
his deep respect to the latter Hus has led to a very common 
mistake many people believe that these songs belonged to Sant 
tana Gosvamm 

The following songs arc quoted as typical ones 
1 

anadhigcUakasDttka-{j'fda-f>aranam 

ai piia-mantrausadht-mkurambam I 
avtrata Tudita-vtloht(a locannin 

anuiocah iam akhtla-kultimbam » 
deva hare bhava karunasalt 
ta tava midar'hitahsa-’iarahata--’ 

hrdayU jtvatu kriatanur alt II dhruvan II 
hrdt valad-avtrala-tatnjvara patalt— 

sph ttad~ujjvala-maukltko~samud3y3 1 
iilala-bhTHala-nticttia-iannr tyam 
avaitdaU safhpratt nirupayU n 
go^iha jan^bhaya-saira'^ahuvrata— 
dtk^tla bhavato mSdhava bald I 
katham arhah /Sw hanla eandfana— 

visama-^asSm gu^i/rnda-^tsalS H 

Radha has seen Krsua for the first time, and she is ternbly 
love-sick So a friend of hers comes to Krjpa and thus speaks 
to him 


“ Not knowing the cause of Radha’s sudden sickness her enure 
kinsfolk have resorted to charms and incantations ( But they are 
of no effect, so) these people have their eyes crimson with shedding 
incessant tears and are now mourning her O Lord Han ! Be piu 
ful , let that friend of ours live, — our friend who isafragilc aeaturc, 
and yet has been wounded at heart with thekeenshaftsofjour^es 
The burning anguish of her heart has caused to burst all the shinj 
pearls ( of her necklace ), she, a helpless creature, is now sinking, 

her body lying still on the cool floor O Madha\a, you are one 
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who has taken upon himself the great sacrificial vow of protection 
to the whole cowherd settlement; how can she then deserve such 
eternally merciless treatment from you, — she who is endowed with 
all the virtues ? (Or how can she deserve such a pitiful state as 
that of Sanatana [ because he is separated from Lord Krsna ] ) ? . ” 

Each line of this song is composed of four feet of 8 mor» each— 

anadhigalalas- I amtkagadakarana-' t 
marpiiamantrau-' I ^dhtntkurambam I 
aviralarudilavi- I lohttalocana- I 
manusocali id-" \ makhtlalutumbam il etc. 

2 

. imm hica-valgHa-mauUtlia-m'dld \ 

amita-iUndrikitariait-kara-^jald II 
harim ab^isara sundan stta-x-eid \ 

TSkU-^ojavAT a^oni gurur esS « dAmvom 11 
parihUa~mahi‘>a-dadf>i-"rua-8ica!jU \ 
vapur^arpila^ghaKo^candana-nicagd ti 
Aartia-ftarambf/o-Awtrava-ASaS i 
kalUa-‘3Cin3fana~3Qnga~vtl3s3 il 

Radha is eager to meet Krsna, and she has now put on proper 
dress. So a friend urges her to meet her Io\ er and mentions that her 
spotlessly white dress is very suitable for an adventure in a moonlit 
night. 

"The necklace of pearls is bouncing upon your breasts; your 
smiles are condensing the moonlight. O pretty one ! you are dress- 
ed in white, you go and meet Krsna ; this fullmoon night is now 
your guide. You are clothed in a garment w’hich is as white as 
curd of buffalo milk : your body is painted with thick sandal paste. 
While lilies at your ear are smiling . j^ou ha\e fully anticipated the 
desires of the Eternal One ( i, e., Krsna ; or, you are glad to be 
attended by Sanatana ” 

3 

kurvali hla kohilahula ujjvala-kala-nddam I 
joiTTumr ill jamrar UiydpaH savi^dam \\ 
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mudhava gliora^tjoga-'tamcui nipapata rtdha I 
vidhiira-maliiut-murthr adhxka-samadhr^idfia-tvdh'^ 'l 
dhruinm H 

nila-^alina-malyam ahaha iik^jn pu^aXa-d/S \ 

, p(iru^?o gam^a garu4fIyabhiTouUp(tmma~bliitZ II 

lambjiita-mrgambhim aguru-kardamain atiu dlna \ 
dhyayati apt santitanam anu Una \\ 

This song describes Kadha’s extreme lovesickness when K^na 
had left Vrndavana for good. 

“ When cuckoos set up a sweet note, ( Radba takes it to be a 
thunderclap, and accordingly ) she in distress cries for the saint 
Jaimini (as a protection from thunderstrike ). O Madbava I Radhi 
has fallen down deep in the deepest gloom of separation : she is 
terribly sick, and her body has become wan and gloomy. Alas 1 
when she sees a garland of blue lotuses she shudders in terror, 
and thinking it to be a poisonous snake, she utters the name of 
Garu^a ; (when she finds) a pot offl/«r« paste flavoured with musk, 

( she » lemlnded of the god 6( love, and as a protection ftortv hlcft 
she) prays to the Dark-lhroated God (5iva), although she is immers* 
ed in the Eternal God (Krsna) (or, although she is reclining against 
hfir friend Saititana ). *’ 

Each line of this song contains Four feet of tJ, 6 , ^ .ind 4 
respectively. 


4 

apaghana-ghaftta-ghuarca^gbanac lira I 
ptilcharkhacita-kuficita'-Kaca-hhura II 
jaya Jaya vatlava-roja-himara I 
rUdhU'^'ok^att hari~nani^hura H dhruvam U 
rUdhU-’dhrli-hara^muTaU'tura I 
nayanUf^eala-kTla-Tnadana-tifalm II 
raaa-rafljtla-nldh3'’pariviira \ _ 

/,-a/ito''eanu/ana-tir/a-«ft5ra ll 

This song is but s stftas of voostiws aldtesscd to Kro. = 
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All victory be to you, the prince of the cowherds and the 
emerald necklace on Radha’s breast. Your body is decorated with 
scented yellow dust and camphor : your crisp locks are done up with 
peacock’s feather. The notes of ygur flute destroy Radha’s self- 
restraint : with the corners of your eyes you intoxicate ( her ) with 
lote. You have enslaved Radha’s follow'crs with your loving treat- 
ments ; you aU\ays sport in the heart pf Sanatana. ” 

5 

yadapt savi^hi^ tidhir api p^iyaii 
na /laArAff^o-inarfcim I 
xdatn icchami r.t^mna tavUeyufa 
tad api ^Tpadthuta^vieim M 
devQ bhavantaih vand* i 
man-mUnasa~t}iadhukttram arpay n/jo- 

pada-paftbija-mafcoronde )l dhruvfim tl 
hhaUir udanoati yady apt mUdhava 
na tvayi mama blarndtrl \ 
parameivaralU tad apitavddhthi^ 

durghata-ghataTui'VtdhStri t| 
aijam aalclalayUdya sanatana 

kahtadbhuta^asa^bhuram \ 
nivasaiu nttyam ihdmTlo-mndini 

vindan madhurima-suram i| 

This lyric Is a prayer to Sri Kfsna : 

" E\cn though Brahman is not favoured with the sight of ? ray 
of your toe-nails, even in his supreme contemplations, yet I aspire 
to co\ el for this, O Acyuta, only after bearing of your astounding, 
infinite mercifulness. Lord, I tew to you. Be merriful enough to 
let my mind, the bee, to suck the honey in the lotus of yoyr feet. 
O Madhava ! though not a jot of lhaiti there is m me to ofler you | 
yet I know that your Godhead can achict c the impossible. O Eternal 
One ! may this ray mind now be eternally fixed in this lotus of 
) our feet w hich defies ambrosia, enjoying the essence of trans- 
cendcmal sweetness and love. *’ 
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Each line of this song is composed of four feet containing 8, 8, 

8 and 4 moft'c respectively. 

Govindadasa 

Govindadasa, one of the greatest of the medieval poets of 
Bengal, \vns born in the third decade of the sixteenth century. He 
was at first a 5 akta, but in 1577 A. D he was converted to 
'Vaispavism by §rInivasa-Ac3iya. Jiva-Gosvamin conferred on him 
the title of Kavirdia ‘ the Lmg of poets ’ as an appredatioa of his 
high poetic genius. * The extant Bengali lyrics of Govindadasa 
number about five hundred. The following is the only Sanskrit 
lyric of this poet that is found in the Vaisnava anthologies. 
dhlaja-vatrmkusa-pankaja-kahlam I 
vraja-tx2nila'kuarhtnkuma4att(am II 
vande ginvara dhara'pada Jcauxalam 1 
ftamala-ftara-foHnaiaiTci/om onjo/am I' 
v\ailjula-mam»nUpura-ramav.fVQin I 
QCQpalQ^hula'ranuygldcavraniyQm n 
ati-lghitam alvtoMa bhatam I 
madhii’madhupfktta'govtndadOtam 1 1 
I worship the precious lotus-feet of One who lifted up the 
hill ( Govardhana ), the feet which are bedecked with the ( anspici- 
ous signs of the) banner, the thunderbolt, the elephant’s bolt and 
the lotus, the feet that are smeared with ihe scented dust on the 
breasts of the girls of Vraja, the feet which are fondled by the 
hands of Ifamala, the feet which are beautified with jingling jcsvcU* 
ed anklets, the feet which are desired by damsels of immaculate 
chastity, the feet which arc very red and which emit a very ruddy 
glow, the feet which have turned Govindadasa into a bee on account 
of honey ( in them ). ” 

Vis'vanalha Cakravarllin 

Viivanaiha Cakravarttin wdio UTOie his Bengali and Sansknt 
lyrics under the pen-name of Hari^'aHabha, or Harivallabha-disa. or 
Vallabha W'as born in $aka 1586 ( = 1^64 A. D. ). He n’as a great 
Sanskrit Scholar, and was the last of the great Bengali Vai5pa« 
philosophers. He was the author of more than a scor e of Sanskrit^ 

• Tide QoTindftdSsa-LavirBja by Sofcnmar S«n in Ih# Joarn#! of tti* 
Saogiya SSbUya Parlspd ( la BoDgall), 1336 B. 8 
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works of which the Sararthadarilnl, a commentary, on the Srimadr 
bhagavata is the most famous. Visvanaiha lived at Vfndavana as 
a sarim^asm. 

Viivanatha compiled the earliest anthology of Bengali Vaisnava 
lyrics. This work is known as the Ksanadlgitacintamani, and 
contains 314 songs in all. In 11 the poet has incorporated his own 
poems abo. Of these poems only five are wriiien in Sanskrit. The 
following IS quoted as a specimen. 

liari'bhuja-kalita-niadhu-mrdulanfja I 
fa i-ainafa'mu^ha-iaihttlasad amnion H 
radba lafda^rdasS t 
adbi Tolt’iai/anam ajant virdu-hasa il 
Qiahrd vdaflcalt dhrhm altrle^)ja ) 
preina-sudha-jaladki-krla D ajja li 
aarabfiasa-valila radacehada-panu I 
inma saltlaplula-vapur'^pidhUnu tl 
laftlava’faAfdxd'jhankrU'TucirS \ 
panTr.aia-mVifa'madkuvrotQ’ntkara \\ 

mrginiada rasa caraia-nalmU (?) I 
krtddkara^raUvnla akura'txtlo'vadana (i? ) 11 
tallabha-tasika^LilaraactsaTU !- 
saphaVKrfa-nija-madhunTna’bhSra » 

No translation of this song is attempted as some of* its Itnesi 
are corrupt. So also are his other poems. * 

Radhamohana Thakura 

Ridhainoliani-Thakura uas a descendant of the great Vaisnava 
preacher, 6rinivasa-Acaryya. Ritdhamohana was bom in Saka 1620/ 
( = 1698 A. D ) and died in 1700 ( = 1778 A. D. ). Radhi- 
mohani s\as ilie sum of Maharaja Nandakum.ara. Radhamohana’s 
scholarship \\.as knovtn throughout ihelength and breadth of Bengal. 
Radhamohana was also a poet of no mean order. His Bengali 
poems number about a century. Radhiraohana was rather a slavish 
imitator of Go\indadasa. Radhamohana’s anthology, Padamrta- 
samudra, contains four Sanskrit lyrics of his own. This anthology 

* Tho look in coy possesston was printed in Calcutta m 1316 B. S. 

( = 1909 AD), and it professas to be a third edition ! 

54 ( PathakCom. Vol J 
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IS commented upon by Radhimohana himself m Sanskrit The 
following poem will ser\c as a specimen 

madhul ara-Tjf^jita mo/mi maiidifa- 
jtla'Okz.wthi{lata Usam I 
liIaJ-Q vftfidiia Soiadhara rilpoAn- 
yuvati manohara tesam M 
sal ht ktilmja Qauram udUram I 
nindtm /io^Q/-a ft<w/i Aolrcara- 

gant a maraki muram M dhrufom 
madhu madhura smita Icbhtfa tanubhrfam 
anupama Mata vild.am i 
nija naia tuga vimoh ia wiu’joso- 
uf<atht(a gidgada bf awim U 
paramahr/icana hnicana narag/rva 
AarupS i>/arona idom l 
K^ch'/i a duttrah rad/tlffio/ann” 

— tiSmaia nintpama-ltlajn H 

This poem IS an ode to Caiianpdesa before bis renunciation 
O friend 1 just ha\e a look ae the higli-souled Gaum * His locks 
are wooly and are decked with malatf flowers, bees are hovering 
round them and thc} defy the masses of dark clouds Sandal paste 
decorations on his forehead beat down the beaut) of the moon, 
his dress carries awwy thc lienrts of joung women His com 
ple-^ ion has beaten hollow the glow of gold and he himself has defe- 
ated the proud god of love ( in beaut) ) His smiles, full of trans- 
cendental gracefulness and charms and sweeter than hone), ha>e 
made people athirst His heart is full of his ow n ever fresh attntc 
tions and so it is out through his indistinct and passionate speech 
He IS habituall) merciful towards the poorest of th- poor as well as 
towards the rich His unparilleled sweet life has disturbed (even t le 
heart of) the sinner Radhimohana 

Though V-iisnava poets of Bengal very seldom wrote in Sanskrit, 
yet it cannot be denied tint Sansknt influence in their writing w’as 
alwajs vet) great In later times it be ame so great that some o 
the poems of later poets can be best taken to be written incorrupt 

Sanskrit This subject may be treated m a future piper ^ 

• Caitaoyadeva in his early 1 f« was generally known a®" Gaiira 
Gaurliiga because of his rery fair complexion. 



TAMIL RHETORIC AND SANSKRIT LOVE-POETRY— by 
R. Vasudeva Sarma, a., b. l.. Professor of Sanstri:, Nailonal 
Colle/’e, Tricliinopoly, member. Hoard of Studies in Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity of Madras, and member, Comtte Consuluiif tie Juris- 
prudence Indienne, Pondicherry. 

After a scientific and dispassionate* sars'cy of the histories and 
ctviliaations of mankind extending from China to Peru, Mr. H. G. 
Wells comes to the solemn conclusion, that man’s being is essential- 
ly moulded by his environments and that man everj'whcrc is what 
he is because of his surroundings. That nature wliich surrounds 
one’s habitat exens on him a mysterious Influence, which man is 
powerless to resist and that his whole life, his loves and his uMfs, 
his character, genius and tempenroem arc subtly but surely 
modified by that all powerful, kind and generous Mother of 
nations seems to be his opinion. Astrology is based on the primary 
belief, wWth \% as o\d as tbinVing butnanUy ami this good 

old faith is confirmed today by science —that there is a definite 
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who IS praised b) Humboldt ns being "n nnstcrlj dcscnbcr of tlit 
innucncc winch Niiurc exercises upon the mind of lovers inJ 
•w ho, having been a close student of Vatsj ij ina s Knmsmra, could 
'not resist the temptation of milling nlJ his clianctcrs conform to 
the’ dictates’ of A'dwaJrt/ra, seems also vaguely to Invc appr^cnied 
\his truth , for, is not a genms a Wind secr of cvcmal \en«es ? The 
Sanskrit Rhetoricians did not analyse thejr love from this stand 
point but left their vddipatta^ttlhiLa sufiicicnilj vague and wide, 
*^lcaving*room for the development of such a stud} But the aedit 
of having really discovered the rcahi} of tins influence which 
“Nature in the shape of the ph}sicai features of a country exerts on 
1116“ love actions of a human being, belongs to the Tamils whose 
ancienr grammatical work, the TeW/ipp/sm, written b} a Brahman 
sage namfcd Tft adhflmagnt a disciple of the cclebntcd Agast)a, deals 
*w!th love and exin-amorous life of a man, as ponrajed in htera 
•^ure, from this aspect 

Tolkipputm in its third part entitled PcritJadhikjram or the chapter 
Ion objectives, deals w ith Rhetoric It consists of nine sections treating 
of the general principles of love, extra-amorous life, romanuc love 
or courtship and stealthy wooing, wedded love or chasut}, con 
lenis of songs, involuniar} states, figures of speech, prosody and 
poetic conventions And of these, tlie first, third and fourth 
seaions w'holly and the others excepting secuons relating to prosody 
^nd figurative -speech piriiall}, deal with the love*songs and 
-love-manners of the Tamils I have been engaged for the past 
*ten years, studying off and on, this wonderful book which might 
be deemed contemporaneous with some of the earlier of the Grha 
rjfltrfl-texis and I have found that the approach made m this text 
towards “ Love ” helpful in explaining away the various seemingly 
uunmouved love-actions, modes and conventions in Sanskrit Indeed 
*so scientific and sure are its postulates tint I have been itmpveu w 
- remark elsewhere, tliat this text is of umv ersal application and t lat 
-with Its aid, one can adjudge and rightly appreciate the worth o 
world's love-poetry generally 

I will try to give here a concise acoiunt of the Tamilian theory 

’^xjf'lovc, resting my observations on the aphorisms contained ui t ^ 

**■ general ” section of Tolkspptam The normal type of marnaoe 
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amongst the ancient Tamils was courtship and marriage, 'corres- 
ponding to the Gdniiharva of the Sanskritic classification. This 
again, was analysed and (dealt with in detail under five heads and 
came therefore to be called the or the fivefold love. The 

other seven kinds of the Aryan marriage were also known and 
practised, the Briilma,xArfay Daiva, and the Pr^jtipatya by the 
Brahmans and the AsurOy Rakfosa and the PaiiAca by the lowly. 
These were called the Pertmlimi, the superior or the supranormal 
love and the Kaikhtlaiy the inferior or the infra-normal love. This 
is borne out by the very first aphonsm of the section relating to 
general principle of love in Poruladhikaram which runs, 

. '* Kaiklilat mulaJd-p-ptruntiiiai-y-iptviy 

Miirppa{a-k-kilanla-v-tlttlii}ai-y-enpa . " 

( Tol.'Porul. I. I. ) 

( Translation ) 

** Kaikkilai as first and Peruntinai last 
‘Primarily are reckoned seven tlnals, they say. " 

The five varieties of normal love are, wooing, parting, pining, 
married lore and sulking. The sixteenth aphorism in the section 
affirms this, 

“ Puvartal pirilal iruUat trangal 
Ufa! avari i («) nimittam enfivai 
Teruril ahi-HinaiK^l-tiripporuk. ’* 

( Tol. Porul. I. i6. ) 

( Translalim ) 

** Union, parting, patient siay,<wailing 
And sulking and their incidents — these 
When analysed, are appropriate actions. ” 

Of these, union refers to the sage of actual courtship or secret 
or stealthy and illicit union through mutual consent of parties. 
Parting occurs, when tlie lover is forced to tear himself away from 
the embraces of his ladylove. Patient stay relates to chaste domestic 
love of the wedded pair. Wailing is the moan of the ladylove at 
the callous desertion of her mate. Sulking betokens the occasional 
love-quarrels occurring between the man and his wife, begotten of 
that )ealousy in love, which brooks not the Tidea of infidelity on 
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ilic part of tlic liusbantl, being l«sed essentially on the desire for 
the coniplttc possession of bis love 

Of these five \arieucs of lose, omitting parting which is 
assigned to the dreary dread waste ailed Paht corresponding to 
vslnt IS known as the desert, the other four of the lo\e-aciions are 
assigned to definite gcograpliiaIl> determined regions by this 
ancient Tamil text, as being actions that are appropriate to those 
particular climes Thus the aphorism states, 

*' JtUfful 

Kotuiati tiintitai tialinina-t-c}i)a-p 
Paltitirai‘'a/)am puiiya panpe 

(Tol Porul I 2 ) 

( Translation ) 

“ Of them, 

The middle file iinais, the middlemost one excepted 
Of the roaring ocean-clad earth, form sundered nature 
Ofihcfiicfold loic, the middlemost one is parting being the 
stage of suspension, occurring between wooing or pimng and mar 
riage Of sulking, to which the Palai is assigned The other four 
states are assigned to the quadruple featured earth , the fourfold 
division of land being into mountains, forests, plains and the 
seacoast This again is brought out by the subsection, 

“ Ma)on tHt)a Kdlurai-y nlalamiim 
Ce)cfn int)a tiiaivarai-y ulakamunt 
Fentan ine)a nn piitml-nlakaminn 
Varunan mtya penintanal-ulaiarntm 
MtiUaty hiftnct vianitam tieylakna 
CoJh}a vtufatyai coUavum patume 

( Tol Porul I S ) 

( Translatm ) 

The forest abounding world where dark-hued Visnu abides 
The dark mountain world where the ruddy Kumara spqns 
The sweet-watered world where the lordly Indra stays 
And the wide sanded world which Varuna rules 
Mtillat, Knrvict, varutam and wylal respectively 
As detailed here are also duly treated 
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These two aphorisms along with the sixteenth quoted supra, 
prescribe the proper love-actions that pertain to, being in fact dictated 
by, particular geographical features of the four-featured earth. They 
postulate homely love and the chaste patient stay for the region of 
forests wJiich they cal! mullai or Jasmine, secret mating for the 
niountainland ofKuriuji, love-quarrels and biclveringsfor ihe'well- 
^%’atered plains called Manitam and moaning by the deserted lady- 
love for ncytal littoral land. The Tamil seer recognises that each of 
these regions does exert a certain subtle influence which tends to 
modify the love-modes obtaining in that clime. 

Let us here stop awhile and enquire how regional characteristics 
affea a man’s disposition. There is the forest-land first which dis- 
ports an immense pasturage designed by a kind and generous 
Providence, for the rearing of cattle, an avocation from which sws 
evoKcd the race of shepherds. The patron deity of these woods 
was Vijnu, the dark-hued Lord of Protection, who incarnated in 
their midst, w'as born a cowherd, protected his race from oppres- 
sion, petfocmed miracles and was worshipped by them. Their cattle 
after grazing the live long day in the rich forests, yielded potfuls of 
milk, which they converted Into curds and butter and thus gamed 
plenteous wealth. Thus this shepherd race was enabled to eke 
out an honest living by a very innocent calling, and their life 
knew not any harm to cither man or beast. Is it any wonder then, 
that such a serene and peaceful life should profoundly affect their 
domestic lives also, raining on it peace, purity and innocence, three 
essential virtues comprehended under chastity ? The perfume 
breathed by such chaste and contented households travels i^r, and 
wins admiration all round, like the Jasmine blossoming In tlic 
unespied corners of the forest, which yet arrests the attention of ilic 
passer by through its mild fragrance and so begat for tills region 
and its lovemode the appellation of Mullai or the Jasmine. 

Next comes the mountainland of v hich K'uriiici is the most 
prominent flower. The region favours not ullage. Nor could any 
caulc-brccding be attempted. Its riches lie in the moiimain-forcsis, 
their timber and their wild animals. Man had to lead a hardy life 
there, felling the trees, hunting the animals and gathering honey, 
subsisting on fruits, honey, flesh ol animals hunted down and the 
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straggling wild grains that grew there all untilled. This stem 
necessity which drove him to manual labour and hunting for. his, 
livelihoodj rendered him fierce and bloodthirsty and so helped^ 
to breed a race of hunters and hillsmen, the bare bleak rocks and the 
frowning crags around impanjug some of their own ferocity to 
their innate martial spirit. And their God was Kumira the youthful 
lord of warring hosts, who chose his wife from among them and 
for their sake abode eternally on all mountamheights. The love- 
action accordingly was secret love and stealthy mating, the illicitness 
of their loves being an accordant mode to the general state of 
lawlessness all around. 

Next in order come the fertile plains with their prosperous 
cities, Indra, the God of showers, who was their patron deity, in 
his bounty, kept the rivers and tanks flooded and full and rich tract 
blossomed with plenteous grains. The agriculturists who inhabited 
these regions had simply to prepare the soil and turn the sluices on 
to them, and thus thrived this race, free from care and trouble, and 
they lived like gods on earth, cultivating the land and the fine^ aits 
alongside of each other. Tlie muses came down from their heights 
and abode with them. They lived an aesthetic life with a continued 
round of feasts and festivals and adored Indra. The love-action 
appropriate to.this clime was sulking on the part of the housewife, 
for in the wake of such a highflown civilisation, there came in 
concubinage and polygamy, those inevitable products of material 
prosperity and a maddeningly luxurious clt}'-hfe. 

The last and the least prosperous of lands was the Neytal or the 
littoral land. Tlie waste of sands .along the seashore favoured not 
cultivation. Nor could you hunt or tend cattle. The only source 
of wealth for them was the sea and they pitted themselves, there- 
fore against its raging wave’s, braving the squills and the monsters 
in tiie sea. The fisherman was thus faced w’lth a precarious existence 
and dally did he march ahead of the breakers to return with hh 
barge laden with fish, which his wife bartered away for their 
necessities. With all this misery staring in their face, it is not un- 
naiur.il to surmise that tlic young men of their commumty, \vere 
loath to burden themselves with wedded spouses and this along 
with the exigencies of their avoaiion which entailed frequent 
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)ourncyings, gave rise to their frequent partings and desertions leav- 
ing tlic betrayed maid to her unceasing moan, which is its prevalent 
Io\ e-mode. 

The above short account should help us to understand clearly 
hov. the geographical features of any country determine the chara- 
cter of its intabitants, their manners and modes of life. The truth 
that underlies this proposition was clearly felt by the Ancient Seer, 
when he posited land and lime as the essentials as he calls them, 
for the love-modes, as in his aphorism, 

** mritaI~en(ip~p(J(utain tiilam-poliit-tranlin 
lyalp-ftta molipa-v-tyalp-wiarntore. ” 

(Tol. Poml. I. 4.) 

( Translation ) 

** The essenibl is of both land and the time 
The inherent nature, say the discerning seers ” 

I would draw pertinent attention to the two expressions, 
" essential ” and the discerning seers.” These denote tliat the 
namre of the land was the prime determinant or the prescribe! of 
these lovemodes and that it was only those people who had 
approached the topic with some amount of perseterence and dis- 
cernment that were enabled to discover these laws. 

Along with land, the time element or season and hour v/as also 
taken up as an essential. That the changing seasons causing vari.a- 
lions in the weather and climate and so naturally affecting the 
temper and moods of man exposed to their inclemencies should in 
turn influence the activities of men, should need no explanation. 
The following are the aphorisms prescribing the appropriate season 
and hour. 

“ Kara nialaiyii mullai'’ 

“ Ktiririci 

Latir ytSviam enmandr pnJavar “ 

Pani-y-etir pannamum urittena nioltpa ” 

“ Failarai ittnan marutam“ 

ErpUfu 

neytaJ dian nieyperot tonruin” 

( Tol. Porul. I. 6-10. ) 

55 (Patb&k Com. VoL I 
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( Trmslathii ) 

Early winter and dusk arc for mullal " 

** Kurinci has 

Late winter and midnight^ say tlic learned ” 

** The season of early snows, also accords, they say ” 

Daybreak and morning arc for marutam ” 

** Evening hour 

For ncytal action, as most fitting, should also follow ” 

1 will dismiss this pan with but a brief explanation. The dusk is 
the hour of rest and cessation from toil for the shepherd who returns 
home at that hour with his flocks. Thereafter is his hour for !o\c 
and winter is the season which most excites amatorj' propensities. 
Similiarly, stealthy love seeks the hour of midnight for its gratifia- 
tion, when ever}’body is laid up in slumber and it needs wintrj' 
showers to prevent people from stirring out of doors and disturbing 
their rendezvouz. It is the morning hour uhatever might be the 
season, at which the gallant returns to his wife aftcra nigbfs sojourn 
abroad and the patient wife who had been keeping a lonely vigil 
during the livelong night is natunlly provoked. Then does sulking 
appear. In the Neyta! hand, the fisherman betakes himself to the 
sea at the eienlng hour leaving his women to their 
anxious moan. 

It should not for a moment be imagined that the above aphorisms 
and observations are applicable only to the Tamil country and the 
Tamil races. Land is divisible into mountains and forests, plains 
and seacoast all over the uorld, and humanhy is subject to the 
dominion of love ev’erywherc. And if at all there is any truth in 
this doarine, it stands then no reason to conclude that physio- 
graphical characteristics should tend to determine the nature of 
men’s activities elsewhere also. So it was tliat I observed at the 
outset that Tolkappiam was a text which is of universal application 
and that the world’s literature as a whole could be adjudged and 
its worth ascertained by an application of its principle. 

Nor is my conclusion belied by what we study from t e 
literature of other climes. I will here adduce a few lines from t e 
English poets to illustrate my point. The first I would present^ is 
from Robert Browning’s FrophyritCs Lmer. Sings the poet wit 
true insight. 
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“The rain set in early to-night, 

The sullen wind was «)on awake. 

It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake ; 

I listened with heart fit to break, 

When glided in Porphyria ; straight 
She shut the cold out and the storm 
+ f + 

So, she was come through wind and ram 
Be sure, I looked up at her eyes 
Happy and proud ; at last I knew 
She worshipped me. ” 

The master poet with true insight, fixes up here winter, rain, 
and the hour of midnight for his Kurinci tryst. For the Ncytal 
hour and the evening moan, we have a brilliant sketch in Ch. 
Kingsle/s ** Tk Thru Fishers " where he introduces the full 
pathetic burden, 

“Men muse work and women must weep 
Though the storms be sudden and waters deep 
And the harbour bar be moaning” 
with an occasional twist in each of his three verses therein. The 
reason for this ceaseless wall is brought out in the burden of 
another of his verses in the same song, where he observes, 

“ Men must work and women must weep 
And there's little to earn and many to keep 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. ” 

Tennyson’s Mariana, who seated on the lonely moated grange 
wept out, 

“ My life is dreary 
He cometh not ” she said ; 

She said “ I am aw'cary, aweary 
I would that I were dead” 

would also be a good instance of the Neylal love-mode. There arc 
not many good instances of Maruiam love in English since con- 
cubinage and poljgamy are discountenanced by the English, exapt 
if u be that Guenev ere’s ^ passionate outburst against Lancelot, 
learning of his attentions to Uainc, be taken as such. But then. 
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Elaine is such a chaste and loving maid and Guenevere is so 
much a sinner, that W’C are afraid to offer it for comparison. But the 
vehemence of a slighted wife who has cause for and is truly offended 
is affected there. Pastoral lovesong, partaking of the mullai chara- 
cter is a feature in the literature of all nations and the amorous 
shepherd tending his flocks in the dales and wooing Amaryllis in 
the shade is a familiar theme. 

But perhaps the most telling illustration would be the story in 
Wordsworth’s "Ruth or the Influence of Nature” where the 
mountaineer youth from across the Atlantic, wooed the fair maid’s 
heart with tales of his hunt and hillside pleasures and after eJopicg 
with her, deserts her on the beachside, where pining after her depait- 
ed lover, she turns mad. I vi ill let the poet himslf sing the tale. 

" Sweet Ruth ’ ” And could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be 
Our'shed at mgbl to rear 
Or run ray own adopted bride 
A sylvan huntress at my side 
And drive the flying deer— 

“ Beloved Ruth 1 ” — No more he said. 

The wakeful Ruth at mdnighi shed 
A solitary tear j 

She thought again — and did agree 
with hun to sail across tlx sea 
And drive the flying deer. 

•r + + 

hleanwbile, as thus with him it fared, 

They for the voyage were prepared, 

And w ent to the jw-s/xwe ; 

But w ben they thither came, the youtli 
Deserted his poor bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 

In this song Wordsworth has been far truer than he knew or 
guessed when he styled the pece, “The Influence of Nature • 
The poet perhaps intended to say that die innaie lawlessness o lie 

mountain youth, made him abandon his ladylove on the strati 
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But, I would venture to suggest here, and it should also be abundan 
tly clear from my foregoing rcmarl^s, that it was not so much the 
blood as the characterstic of the land geographically determined, 
that was responsible for his desertion For, is it not Ncjtal where 
he abandoned her and is not dcscrttoti on the part of the male 
and wailing on the part of the fadj-lovc the essential love-action of 
that region ? 

But let me leave this substantiation here, and address mjself to 
my appointed theme My endeavour hereafter would be to show 
how far the foregoing rules have bccnobservedm the practice of the 
Sanskrit poets and bj Kllidisa especially as being their foremost 
representative 

It IS the Dramatic literature m Sanskrit, that gives us a good idea 
of the loves and marriages of their heroes In ^akurtalam v,c hi\c 
the Kurnici and illtat union The mountains and their wild 
animals, the elephant and the lion and tenJcr-cved gazelle figure 
conspicuously therein The mamigc eflected is Gandharva and it 
IS tnteccsting to note that after all the repudiation and sulTcnng 
the reunion is effected onl> in the hermitages on the HimSlaps 
The same Kunnci love begins the talc of Fikrai craJl)(i also, though 
towards the end the king returns to the city or the Mamtam land 
and therefore is the plaj rounded off with a formal mamape 
characteristic of the marutam region 

Unbridled passion or excessive love on the the part of the male, 
whether the same finds its outlet in legitimate poljgamj or illicit 
intercourse with courtezans and the ronsequent sulking on tlie 
part of the senior legitimate wife, is the chancterisiic of marutam 
region and we have this clement brought out in ilic song if 
ilamsapadiki in somewhat vapuclv, in the cit> hfc of 

Pururavas and the attitude of his Queen m I tkrui -^ailya a !m!t 
more promincntlj and m \fala' ra fullj The monarcli 
King m the mountain forests has recourse to Gandharva marriage 
or Kurinci love, but when once he returns to ilic citv, tli sp II of 
the marutam is on Inm full} and he waits till the ladj of liii low 
IS Ks’owcd on him formallj in marrat^c, marrage a cord to 
ritc> King the onlj form pcrmis^ilV lO tha» rtg on 

Graceless desertion and consequent lament of il Ldjlavt i a 
thing unheard of m Kalidisa His male cl aracie s are ^ no* 
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and hi 5 heroines are so dowered widi intelligence that they scarcely 
allow themselves to be betrayed into any false step It is only in 
that a repudiation occurs, but the hero is presenteci 
as a virtuous monarch labounng under a delusion and his character 
vindicated by the introduction of t curse in the play and the 
whole thing is but a ruse adopted by the monarch to assure the 
courtiers of his wife's virtue, m the ongintl 

But the mullai love of the chaste wife, patiently waiting finds 
ns best depiction in a namtive poem of his viz the Meihudata The 
Yaksini m Alaka drags along i dreary year of existence, parted 
from her mate, abandoning all her fineries and ornament, with but 
a single braid anxiously awaiting the e'^piration of the period of 
her lord s curse At the time of early winter, that preeminently 
mullai season, the Yaksa espies a cloud and then bethinking him 
self of the sad neglected state of his well-beloved wife, beseeches 
the cloud to convey his message to liis hdy who is placed in a truly 
mulhi surrounding The flowers around her are in a state of eternal 
bloom, but her eyes delight not even in the cool rajed moon She 
is lost m anxious thoughts of her husband reflecting how soon he 
should be restored to her And to her at the mullai hour of 
nightfall, the cloud is advised to deliver his message Sings 
the Yaksa, 

Sav^apdram ahant m tatM pJda^ed vipra)o^ah 
^afihe rdf ran gurularaiucam mrvmoddin sal him tt l 
MatsaiUdehfh sukhayttuni a!am paiya sddhvim nilifh 
Tdm nmifdrdm avamlayandm saudhaidldyanasfhah U 

( Megha II 27 ) 

( Translation ) 

“ Her viho is bwsy 'Kwh howsehold cares, my separation will 
not so afl'ect during day. 

But I fear me much, excessive grief would assail of mg ’ts 
your cheerless fnend J c j t 

So should you see the vmuous one at the hour of dus 
breathing my message of comfort 
Standing nigh her chamber-window m my mansion « s 
rolls, sleepless on ground 
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We liave in the same poem a picnirc of Kurinci love In his des- 
cription of the unbridled passions of Vidili’s gallants who tahe their 
fill of pleasure in the Nicais grottoes (Megha II. 25 ), and a fine 
picture of Marutam jcalousj' in his ahNjMna verse 

hhnyaiciiha Uainapt ia^ane " etc. ( Megha 11. 50. ) 

Having adverted to his narmive poem, I may perhaps draw’ 
the attention of my readers to a very interesting fact in Rtmdra- 
samhhava. There, the great Lord Siva is depicted as a being engaged 
in austerities. But what place did he choose for his penance ^ He 
chose unluckily for his penance and luckily for the Gods, the 
Kurinci land of Himalayan groves, and being so stationed how 
could he resist the shafts of love ? If he had chosen P^Iai, possibly 
he could have been steady in his penance and unassailable to Cupid. 
But having chosen the mountain land deliberately, he could not 
escape the lure of the mountains and he was easily ensnared by 
Parvatl, even when the shafts of Cupid were unavailing against him. 
Students of Kalidasa are sure to remember that it was on the 
Himalayan slopes that Lord 5iva declared his love to Parvatl 
crying out, 

** Ad)aprabhfl)ai(tnataiigi taiisini disaK 
Rrllatlapobhih— " ( Kumar V. 85. ) 

( Translation ) 

*' Henceforth, O drooping-hmbed one ! I am your slave 
Purchased by your penance — ” 

though the marriage mes are performed later in the city of 
Au^adhiprastha according to mamtam fashion. In fact Kalidasa 
show's such a w’ondcrful insight into the workings of Nature and its 
influence on the mind of lovers, that every one of the directions 
given in the Tolkupptavi are found fulfilled by him, and I feel, I can 
easiJ}’ sdt£ tbe tess ofkls Siih/K/afam hnagtog every singie sentence 
in it, within tbe purview of one or the other of the sections of this 
wonderful rhetorical text. 

Leaving Kahdisa here, it is time we turned to some of the other 
prominent dramas in Sanskrit Literature. Bhavabhetl, the other 
great master in Sanskrit Literature, has attempted but a single love 
drama viz. Md/alwrdd/java. There the scene is laid in the city or 
marutam land. We have accordingly a marriage with appropriate 
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ritc% iliolij’li \'.c do not Iia\c ilic suIUn^^. In Mfahhlih and its 
double ilic D.niJnriituJunit al<o, we have the scene laid In the city- 
3 marutam iract-\\ here the gallant heroes lasish their wealth and 
alfcaion on a courtc?an VawniasciU, thotiRh the wedded BrJhmini 
at home, possjbly m emulation of the story of the great lady of 
vhistity in the south, Kannahi, suffered uncomplainingly all the 
inndcmcanouri of her husland v iihout rising to the full rage of a 
sulking wife Ilarja's Adi'iiiiifrffl hcginswith a Korinci lose, though 
It ends wall JlmOuvahana’s deed of self-sacrifice on the bare bleak 
roc! s becoming the region of and Pllai His other plays !\t:tr.a:eU 
and PrnaJ.:rJlL] form plays iniolvingfhe lose intrigues of amo’Ciis, 
poUgamous monarths and t!m$ affording scope for the full play of 
jealousies and sulking charactcnstivof niarutam, and in every one of 
these plays, ii might In: ol*scf\cd, that the heroine is finally bestow ed 
on the hero in due form and that wedding proper, to the acoompani- 
mciu of solemn ntarruge rites, takes place. So is it also with 
Krtrf'Orerr.njarl and Stugria J'djmyjJcHa. In the Utter of these we 
have regular w edding and the Introduction of the courtezan Vlraaki 
in the dream-talk ofUdayam. The Pruti;f.J)auf:andfxtrd)\nia gives 
some scojve for the introduction ofthcRtUi action of elopement or 
the abduction of Visavaditti. 

Thus we are enabled to stv that Sanskrit Literature also in its 
essentials conforms to the canons of literary criticism laid down by 
the ancient Tamil grammarian. Whence amc this strange coma* 
dence ? The answer to me, at any rate, seems to be clear and 
simple. Any work of art, in whatever form expressed, whatever, 
might be its native clime and whatever its method, is bound to agree 
in its essentials, since there is the same common substratum of an 
.aesthetic hum.an agency behind it, and that all art Is true, only in so 
far as It has a universal appeal ; or confining ourselves to India 
.alone, could it be lint Tolkappur, as TynadhOmlgni is also calico, 
founded his work on the ^sis of a culture which formed t iv 
ground-work for Sinskritic culture, also arguing thus for the essential 
unity of Indian culture ? Out that is a question which has wi er 
bearings, demanding a separate treatment, and I shall content my- 
self here with leaving it for my readers to ponder over. 
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I have jotted down a few parallelisms of thought in Sanskrit and 
English poetry. These notes were taken at random. They are 
not the result of a deliberate and qrstematic study. I have however 
reasons to believe that a methodical and comparative study is sure 
to bring out better results. 

Shakespeare in his Sonnet XV has the following lines : — 

When 1 perceive that men as plants increase 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 

These lines recall to one’s mind the loUowing Sloia form the 
Kaihopartifod 

5^ l L 3 . 6. 

In Sonnet No. XLIU, we read the following lines : — 

All days are nights to see till I see thee 
And nights bright days 

With these one may compare the well known Sloka 
tn tnuT 1 

UWT ■niuici HV<ol 5^' 

In Stanza No. 1353 on p. 226 in Peterson’s edition of the 
SubJi^fiiavalt, attributed to Bhlsa, the poet has painted a picture of 
an ideal wife. The stanza is the following : — 

«Tr eput 

«TOT; 

- *nUT *TttT l| 

“ She grieves when I am distressed, rejoices whea I am happy. 
She is sad when I am depressed, speaks gentle words when I am 
56 I Patbak Com. VoL ] 
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harsh wlih rage. She knows her time, relates charming tales, and 
is pleased when I praise her. She is one yet she is many : 
she is my wife, my best guide, my friend and my most charm- 
ing maid. ” 

Wordsw'orth Vrote a p6tfn irf honfitfr fif hJs The' p6dra 
is cniitfed ttwi a phdutoin of dtilgld. t ^hoft a few fh?4'd 

* A perfect woman nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command * 

The lines are almost d ^raphfas6 bf the fourth f^Jda/ ^iih 
wlrich may alio be compared Pope’s lines 6f adftilrttlOh Of 
Bolingbroke * 

* Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend. ’ * 

Even tfife •tvofds iit Iddflticdl. 

In the first cantp of the kutndfasamlfxnv, iuK^dsd iids painted 
a brilliant piettin: of the Mimlfa^as. In odd of ftie sCa'dm, he has 
described a high hllh It 1$ so lofty thai there is always suitihine 
on its sitmmtt although clouds are always hovering tfound iti 
middle part. This fao is known to the divine saints who enjoy 
the sunshine whenever they ^ef fed Up tilth fain at ih'c fd61 of the 
mountain. However^ we are not Immediately fonedmed with the 
divine saints. It is the picture of a high mountain with its waist 
surrounded by clouds and its sumcnit always bright with glorious 
sunshine, which we want to take into consideration, "tiie stanza is 
the following 

UTrrti grt /wu- * 1 

Goldsmith lias also paiiitbd a picture of I high Mli ib iuj 
Deserted Village. It isaltriosl Identical wUh lylidisa’s desaipUdS. I 
quote the following lines froffl thS Deief-ied Vlltagi 

“Though round iii BFkiSI llle roIHfig EloUfls 8rd SjJf&dd, 

Eternal sunshiiie Sfctllfes oB its Hgdd. ” 


). kttay tm Slari, i^oufih line Ssd, 
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Compare with .* round its breast ’ , mrnrf with 

‘ rolling clouds ' and with.the second line. 

Shakespeare in his ^onnet No. XX has the following lines : — 

* A woptan’s face ^•wi^b ^a^urc’s oysm h^nd painted 

And^fpr^a ^yvopipn v(eri thou first created. ’ 

These will readily recall to one's mind similar lines from 
Kalidasa and other ^nskritj>oets. 

^In a remarkable^stanza, Blurtrbari has described the supreme 
power of time. The swnza is the foilowing : — 

^TT mr ^ 

3|:W: ^ ^ 

^ trpr iMuJltf stRr II 

Shakespeare has similarly extolled the greatness of time in the 
following Serwir. 


Sonnet LX 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 

Time doih.tnnsfix the flourish set on youth. 

And delves tlie parallels iniheauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing.stands but for.his sej the. to ipow : 

And nothing ’gatpt Time's si^the mn make defence 

In a .beautiful poem, “Browning has expressed the idea that 
the happiness of a man depends on his capacity and not merely on 
his association with the great. He* has given a simile, i. e, the 
volume of. water spouted by a fountain depends on the size of the 
tube and not on the depth of the sea with which it is connected 
This finds cipression in the following lines from ' Qeon \ 
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They praise a fountain in my garden here 
Wherein a Naiad sends the water-bow 
Thin from her tube, she smiles to see it rise. 

What if I told her, it is just a thread 
From that great river which the hills shut up, 

And mock her with my leave to take the same ? 

The artificer has given her one small tube 
Past power to widen or exchange What boots 
To know she might spout oceans if she could ? 

She cannot lift beyond her first thin thread : 

And so a man can use but a man’s joy 
While he sees God’s. 

A similar idea is expressed in the form of anyoktt by Bhartrhari 
in the following p&da 

Shakespeare has divided human life in seven stages. The follow- 
ing lines are taken from As You Ltke It : — 

Jaq. All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant. 

Mewling and puking in the nutse’s arms. 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice. 
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In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

Wiih eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances; 

And SO he plays his part. The sixth age shifts, 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. 

With speaacles on nose and pouch on side. 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second diildishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everytbirig. 

As You Like It: Act ii Scene 7; U. 139 to 166 

* I 

Bhartrhari has also divided human life in five different stages. 

The stanza is the following ; — 





Bhartrhari’s five stages find their correspondence in the seven of 
Shakespeare. The Bala stage corresponds to * the whining school- 
boy’ etc. Yuia haina~T(Utkah corresponds to * the lover sighing 
like furnace’,.. FiWfl/r corresponds to the * soldier.,., seeking 
the bubble reputation ’ and riches, and Saippama-vibhaiah to the 
* justice in fair round belly with good capon lin’d ’ . Jara-jlr\iair 
QiigaW corresponds to ^ the lean and slipper’d pantaloon... for his 
shrunk shank ’ 

It may be remarked en passant that Bhartrhari’s description has a 
greater universality. Every one more or less passes in life through 
vicissitudes of good and bad drcumsunces, of wealth and 
povert} . Every one need not necessarily be a 'soldier’ and a 'justice’. 
But there is a remarkable similarity in the description. 

Of all the Sanskrit poets, Bhavabhuti will probably be described 
as a poet of romantic love. His ideal of love is eternal, unchangable^ 
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and indescribable something This ideal finds expression m the 
following stanza in the HUararatm-cortlam Act I 


(TtWT^ II II 


With this lUva;^ be eomiKueti ^hc ift>\k>wog 
Shakespeare — 

'Sonnet CXVI 

Let me not to the manage of Kpe mmds 
Admit in^pedira^ni^ npt love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

^Or^bends With the remover to remove 

O, no I It IS an ever-fixed mark 

That loob on temp^iandiis p^vr^sMten^ 

It is the Sur to<every Avandetingbatk, 

Whose worth’s unknown, -although his height betaken 
Love’s not lime’s foOl, though rosy bps and cheeks 
W|tbmibts b^fldii?g ?|ckl«<s4pninafiSrfpmc, 

J-’Qve alters notiwith hts bnef bonrs^ndjweeb, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom 

^he^onHet iSTahnost-a-^raphrase of the stana of Bhavibbtlii 
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THE SIX GUNAS IN THE KAUTILlYA— By Dr. Naremdra Nath 
Law, m. a b. l., pH. d., Editor, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta. 


The later portion of the Kautilt)a contains a treatment of the 
steps to be taLen by the ruler of a Sttte pursuant to his relations 
with the neighbouring States. For convenience of treatment, the 
neighbouring States together with the said ruler, with reference to 
w hom the coostderation of a particular situation is made, were con- 
fined to twelve. These twelve rulers constituted a mandala ( circle 
of States ) and the aforesaid ruler was called the vijigisu (lit, bent on 
conquest ) who, to avoid misunderstanding, may be called the cen- 
tral ruler and whose State may be called the central State. In the 
present paper, I propose to deal with the six ‘ courses of actions ’ 
( fodgiivas ) and their various combinations which a rulei should 
adopt in particular circumstances. The siv ‘ courses of action ’ 
ares (i) SaritdhI, (ii) Vigraha, (iii) Yana, (iv) Asana, (v) 
Sarpfraya, and (vi) Dvaidhibhiva. 

Samdhi is a treaty of peace made by the belligerent parties to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities. It may also be a form of 
compact or alliance between two or more rulers 
Saifadhl to carry out works in which they have a common 
interest.' 

The term * vigraha ’ has two senses : (i) The mere declaration 
of war without the actual waging of war for the time being. This 
meaning becomes patent in the cotnhinathn of the 
Vigraha ‘ c/ ocriwi ’ called vjgfhyasana, i. e. resort- 

ing to asana ( outwardly calm attitude towards- 
the enemy) after the declaiarion of hostility. (2) According to -the 
second sense, vigraha is the actual waging of war. In coming to a 
decision as to which * course of action * is to be adopted, this latter 
signification is kept in view. 


1. For details aboot Baihdlii, see my Inter-l^late Selattons in Ancient 
India ( called I, S, later oa ), pt 1, pp. 39 ff. 
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Asana consists in the assumption of an outwardl) aim aid 
inactive attitude towards the cncmj after the formal declaration of 
^ hostility The object with u Inch this course is 

adopted IS three-fold, V 17 (a) the enhancement 
of one’s own strength by various means during the time this line of 
action lasts, ( b ) the reduction of the strength of the enemy by 
intercepting supplies from outside, alienating if possible the allies of 
the enemy md such other measures and (c) ignoring for the time be 
mg the actions of the enemj probably u ith i view to have a suitable 
opportunitj to strike a blo\% ’ That =lsana is a course of accoi 
after the declaration of war and not merel\ an inactive anticipation 
of the opening of hosiihiies b> the enemy is clear from tl e 
K^mandakiya 35) which explains tliat asana is a form of 
vigraha (war ) like yam ( march to meet the enemy) [ ^anasane 
vigrahasya rClpam ] 

Yana IS marching to face the enemy while samftaja is consign 
jng onself to the protection of a power or powers competent to 
help him in his difficult) in the face of the enemy Its essence 
according to Kautil) a, is parUrpam The protection afforded to 
Tana (attack) BTid sotercign brings to the protector some 
•aihiraya f re*ign”a material gam sooner or hier as his remuneration 
tlo^of^ pKrSi compensation for ihc loss and risk under 
Slate tal en ly him The amount of tins gam used no 

doubt to be large beause in a comparison between 'lamsraya and 
the next 'course of action’ called dvaidhibhiva, the latter is 
preferred b) Kautilya as it leaves freedom of action in a largv 
measure, and conduces to ones own interest, while the former 
does not Samiraya attains its most unfavourable form in the 
circumstances in which the weak adversar) has to sue for the same 
from the enemy himself Two cases are distinguished will n this 
form, one more distressful than the other When the protection of a 
neighbouring sovereign as strong as the enem) is not forthcoming, 
the one attacked by the enemy has no other alternative tl an to 
appease the latter b) offering him presents of treasuie, arm) or 

1 The weak king Is adv sed to carrv on the negotlat on with the powW 
fol adversary from s d stance as it is extremely dangerous for t e 
former to have a personal fntemew with the latter In such a situatioii 
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land calculated as sufRcicni to meet \sith his afproval , but when 
even this fails to bring about the cessation of hostihry, a complete 
surrender of him and his kingdom has to be made. ‘ 

When a sovereign happens to be attacked b} two powerful 
sovereigns, he is ad\i$ed to base recourse to samsraya with the 
nearer one, or to luxe kapala-samiraja \iith both, telling each of 
them that unless he is showm mercy, he W’lll be nuned by the other.* 
In the case of failure to protect himself and his own by these two 
means, he can approach the ruler of the Medium, the Super State, 
or any other kingdom within the manijala for saips'raya. Besides 
this ‘ course of action ’ there arc other alternatives open to him, 
but as we are now concerned only with sarpsraya, these means of 
deliverance have been left out of consideration. J 

The meaning of dvaidhibhava can be gathered from two or three 
passages in the It is composed of the elements of both 

samdhi and vigraha, and consists in the con- 

DTonllilbbBva tinuance of one’s own undertakings through 
( dual eour<eR of saradlit with one party, and the destruction of 
action ) the same of the other party by carrying on vigraha 
with him. The pursuit of this line of action 
should, of courst, bv based on a consideration of the circumstances 
then prevailing with a probability of the uliimatc success or the 
comparative gain of the sovereign uking to dvaidhlbhiva. In the 
dvaidhlbhlva has been represented as a kind of double- 
dealing. Wlitn the danger of invasion is apprehended by a sovereign 
from two powerful States, the former may adopt dvaidhlbhlva by 

1. I hbve called him (eU-tDlraUter (daedoranatn) sed the itrcogcr 
loTcrrlgn ‘ dcmlsator * ( daedal )• oblicailosa d fceth Bsd 
th* meacB of dcliTcranco of tb« fcm«r baro b«ca detailed In the /. K., 
pt. I, pp 61-CS. 

S. It il Bot clear vbitber thia aai^lrara i« eztecdrd to ibe (orire’sn In 
dlCicuItj in ezebaose for asnio tn^erial eosiidefatics. In Kapllt 
treaty, arbicb is ■ (^m of blna-eatbdbl 1. e. treaty of peace ( ?ide 1. 
p. 4T ). & Ttry tarfe ledctsclty It raid, but laipsrays rey stand on a 
quite difierent foctic; freta this fora of treaty of peace. 

3 For ibe deiaiU atKrut raiT'faya gietn aboTf, see ( a ) VII. 

cb. S. 

4. A’., Vi J, cb. 1 . 1 IS 2V3, 3,5. ch S,p.37l 

$. Adnoa . XI. 23-2^ 
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outwardK resigning himself to the mercy of each of them but 
actuallj trjmg to do them harm bj pitting the one against the other 
or b} other means Precautions are taken that each of the mo 
powerful sovereigns remains ignorant of the lip-deep surrender of 
the king to the other This form of dvatdhibhiva is quite different 
from the one of uhich I have spoken above as found in the 
Kaitfillya Samkarlrja, the commentator of the Kdmandaki)a,' 
however states iliai Kautilja also speaks of the second form of 
dvaidhibh\\a The passage’ upon which lit relies does not, however, 
clearl} show that kaupUi means this form of dvaidhibhava, 
and not the first lorm There is no mention of this form m the 
Kdmandak{)a which bnmkaraja explains is in intentional omission, 
because, implied in samdhi ind vigraha 11 requires according to 
him no express mention The explanation is not however 
satisfactory, because though ail the * courses of action ’ are ultimate- 
ly reducible to two viz , samdhi and vigraha, all the sue are 
treated in detail m vitw of the changed circumstances 111 which each 
IS adopted and the peculiarities attaching to each Kimandaka in fact 
dwells on five of the ‘ courses of action ’ at length, and there is 00 
reason why an exception should be made m the case of the sixth 
To mj mind, dvaidhibhJva in its character as samdhi with one 
enemj and vigraha with another lost its impornnce, and gained 
prominence in its second form as a clever stroke of diplomauc 
aaion This, I think, accounts for Knmandaka’s silence about the 
first form 

The passages relating to dvaidbibhiva m Manus Lavv Code are 
slokas 167 and 173 of the VJI Book They state that when the 
enemy is stronger than the king attacked, the latter remains behind 
with a portion of his arm) and sends the remaining portion to face 
the enemy The Agnt-Purdm* advises * baUrdhena prayanair ’ 1 e 
invasion with half the arm} 


1 Com OD AToman XI S3 

2. K VII ob 2 26 f P5r8Ta9lbo tS balastbayor Ssannabhayat pr»‘l 
kurvita DurgSpSirayo vS dTaidhIbh1It*ati?{het SarfidhiTjgrahahetubhlr 
▼S oes^ela 

3 Com ontbeXSfnan XI 23 

4 jlffni-PurS^a ob 224 ilk 19* 
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Tire essential of dvaidhibbava is 'that it should have in it the 
elements of samdhi and vlgraha.' Tlie descriptions of this course of 
action given above from Manu’s Code and the Agni-Piiniiia should 
• be interpreted in the light of the said definition of the same. Hence, 
the implications are that the king attacked sends a portion of his 
army to face the enemy and remains behind with the other portion 
ol his army for guarding his rear and for watching the movcmeiiis 
of the king with whom a samdhi has been recentlj made. 'I he two 
retjuisites of dvatdhibhava, viz. sadidhi and vigraha, may be found m 
this course of .nction if the passages be interpreted in the light of the 
definition as given by Kauti[ 5 ’a and .Medhamhi 

2 he Comhinattons of /ie * Courses of Action " 

The combinations of the ‘courses of action' are four, vtr., 
vigrhjasana, sarfidhapsana, vigrhy.iyAna, and samdliayayana. The 
meanings of the terms and the circmiisuoces in which each of 
the courses is adopted, will now be dealt with. 

The literal meaning of the compound vigrhjfLsana is ‘asana 
after vigrali.! and that of samdhSyJsana is ‘ftsana after samdhi ’ . 
Asana may be resorted to after the declaration of war with a view 
to cut off the supplies of stores, etc. from outside and cause an 
economic strangulation with the bestegement of a garrison defend- 
ing itself by uking its position in a fortress. • Kamandaka interprets 
sarndhaySsana as taking to asana after making a truce or armistice ; 
but as a truce or armistice cannot last long, while one of the 
objects of asana is to increase the power of one who adopts it by 
lapse of lime, during which he can take various remedial measures 
for the augmentation of his own resources and reduction of those of 
the enemy, the meaning of truce or armistice does not represent 
asana in its most important form. This form, I think, consists in 
making samdhi ( alliance ) with another power, and taking to asana 
at the same time. While asana may augment his strength, in which 
lies its proper function, the alliance mentioned above wilj also serve 
the same purpose. On a scrutiny of the circumstances delineated 


1. Cf' M«dbStithi on Maau, Til, 160. 

2. Vida NSman., ■•rgK 11, ilk. Id. 
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in ihe as those in which \igrh 5 isaua nnd samdliaytsina 

are to be followed, it is found that the former is meant for i king 
with comparative!} better resources than one who is to adopt the 
htt'^r course of action, because in the former arc corabiiicd not onl} 
1 defensive but also an aggressive attitude to a king better 
circumstanced, while in the latter is found only t defensive one 
The analogy of the meaning of vigrhjajana also bears me out in 
this interpretation of the term In connection with vigrhyayana it 
IS OTpressl} stated regarding one set ot ctrcumstsnces that the y^oa 
against the enemy is resorted to after causing vigraha between his 
mitra (friend) and pirsnigrihasani (rear-eneni) s friend) or between 
lus akranda (rear-friend) ind jarsnigralia (rear enemy) The 
object of pitting one against inoihcr in the rear is obvious This 
leaves him free to meet the enemy m front with a larger force and 
1 lesser risk to lus 1 mgdom from attacks at a time when his acten 
tion has been diverted to another direction In the * 

this meaning of vigrhyayana is found explicit 

Afiraiinni sarvipi svamitraib ^irvaio baht 1 

Vigrliyi v2’rigamimm vigrhyagmnnamsmrtara H 

(\ 1 grh 5 ayana consists in attacking the tnemy witli all force 
after bringing about a vigraha between the nilies of the eneraj nnd 
his own allies ) 

Another meaning of the term is also given b\ Kamandika, viz , 
having recourse to yanv against the enemy while taking away or 
destroying his material resources J The use of the term vigrhy'a 
}5na in a sense similar ro, or identical with, this signification of the 
word in the Kthrai dahya is, I think, found m the Kiii{tli)a m us 
first two examples of this ‘course of action In tins variety, the 
efforts are directed against the enemy Inmself as no allies are mv olv 
ed The Kaufihya mentions a third vanety of vigrhyayana in 
vv Inch a king considers himself so strong that he ventures, even 
after a declaration of war against his rear enemy ( plrsnigraba) and 

1 A Vir cb 4 pp 273 284 

2 Ksnan XI 4 Ibe comtneulalor Sa akarSrya interprets ibe siofc* 

as ueder control by dial oi forte the allies of the en my 

tbrougb bis o-wn all es and tbeo niarcbioK agatost (be enemy 

a KSman XI 3 
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ihe friend of the rear-enemy ( parsnigrahasSra ), to march against 
his frontal enem^ ( an ) the Kipectation tint he will be able 
to finish his operations against the frontal encm} umided and 
within a very short time, and to return in time to cope with the 
preparations of the aforesaid enemies in the rear The distinguishing 
feature of this form of vigrhjrayana is that the king takes no outside 
help and himself faces the frontal enemy as also his enemies m 
the rear Thus three forms of vigrhyayina have been distinguished 

( 1 ) Vigrahi is caused among kings m the rear while yina is 
made m front The name Vigrhyayana ( with the causative form 
of vigraha ) would have made the meaning more explicit 

(a) All the efforts are directed against the enemy only, as no 
other parties are iniolved 

( lu ) The king has to face the risks on two sides unaided, i e 
alter finishing vigraha against the frontal enemy, he comes back to 
put down the enemies m the rear against whom a war had already 
been declared 

T!ht Katittliya recommends tht ‘\ppUauon of samdhajayana m 
circumstances reverse to those m which vigrhyayana is adopted fins, 
however, leaves the point somewhat obscure as no examples have 
been cited However, on the analogy of vigrhyayani, sarndhijain 
saradhiyayana maj be taken m its ordinary sense of making sarpdhi 
with an enemy in the rear and then uking to yina against the 
frontal tnem) I: also admits of the causative sense of samdhapya, 
just as vigfhya in vigrhyajJna has been used m the sense of 
Mgrahya, and with this causative meaning the ‘course of action* 
samdhaya}5na would signify that the king causes a samdhi to be 
concluded between an ally and an enemy of his m the rearto 
reduce his troubles, and then proceeds to face the frontal enemy. 
Though this meaning appears to be quite acceptable, no examples 
are found in anj of the texts to confirm the opinion that the name 
of the * course of action ' was actually used in this sense, and the 
course adopted in suitable circumstances The first meaning of 
s3mdha}a}Sna, however, is found in use m the Kavuindaktya where 
an example has been cued to explain it ' In regard to Mgrhjasana 


1 Kiman XI, 5 
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and samdhljajana, rhc causame sense oftlie first component of each 
of the names can )ield acceptable mcanin|,s, speciallj in view of the 
fact that m the case of samdha) ’Isana, if on!j one enemy has to be 
dealt with, asana against him cannot be adopted after the conclusion 
of an alliance or a treaty of peace with him ( samdln ) Hence, the 
meaning of samdha}1sana with the causative implication of the first 
component of the word is better, and would then signify that when, 
m addition to the frontal enem), one or more enemies are m the 
field, he causes an alliance to be concluded between the latter and 
Ins own ally or allies, and then takes to asana as against the frontal 
enemy Further, this interpretation with the ausative sense keeps 
clear the difference between samdhajasana ( as also samdh5}ayana ) 
and dvaidhibhava When the ordinarj meaning of samdhaja is 
retained, the ‘ course of action then signifies an alliance with one 
or more rear enemies followed by an asana against the enemy 
in front Thus samdliaj asana has three significations including the 
one ot recourse to Isana after a truce or armistice alread> referred 
to Similarly, in connection with vigrhyasana, the causative mean- 
ing of vigrhya can jield an opposite meaning Some of tliesitua 
tions in which vigrhjasana is recommended to be followed are — 

1 When a king finds H practicable for him to cause karsana of 

the cnem) of equal or supenor power with the help of his own 
army, that of bis ally, and also that composed 
Circumatancei of forest tribes, he can adopt vigrhyasana aftc'’ 

fluitabla lor taking measures for conciliating the treasonous 

TlgrhySsana elements within his own kingdom, and turning to 
his support similar elements in the enemy's 

2 When again it is apparent to the sovereign that his own 
subjects are courageous, united, and prosperous and will be able 
to caizy oo tttihampcred their own avocations or destroy the enemj s 
undertakings, then vigrhyasana may be adopted 

3 Vigrhyasana may also be resorted to with a view to check 
the increase of pow er of the enemy and assert his own, when a 
king finds that, 

( a ) the subjects of his enemy are greedy b) reason of mi 
poverishmeni, and oppressed bj the soldiers of their own king, an 
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molested by thie^•es and forest tribes, and will, of themselves or 
through persuasions, come over to his side; 

( b ) the vartta ( agriculture, caitle-reanng and trade) of his own 
kingdom is flourishing, while that of the dominion of his enemy 
is in a bad condition, and in consequence, the subjects of the enemy 
being stricken by famine will approach him for help , 

( c ) the vartta of his own kingdom is ill off while that of the 
territot)’ of the enemy is flourishing, but still his own subjects will 
not turn over to the side of the enemy, and by entering into hostility 
with him, he can carrj’ off paddy, cattle and gold from the enemy’s 
domain ; 

( d ) he can prevent the import of merchandise from the enemy’s 
dominion, subversive of the sale of merchandise produced in his 
ow’n territory ; 

( e ) valuable merchandise w'ould be diverted for sale into his 
own kingdom leaving that of the enemy , 

( f ) the enemy will be unable to hold in check the seditious and 
inimical people as also the forest tribes in his kingdom, once the 
W’ar is declared ; or will be involved in a fight with them ; 

( g ) his enemy, by invading the territory of a faithful ally of 
his, will, within a short lime, acquire much wealth unless war be 
declared against him ; or 

( h ) the enemy is about to march with all his forces to take 
away from another enemy a fertile region easily acquirable, show- 
ing slight regard to the existence of the king in our contemplation 
as a neighbouring pow’er. 

It may be objected that the enemy may turn back and crush the 
king last mentioned, but according to Kautilya, there is a greater 
danger in allow'ing the enemy to grow stronger by acquiring wealth 
from his enemy ( i. e. enemy’s enemy) for then the enemy can 
cause ucchedana (ruin ) to the State of the king whom he was 
going to attack. On the other hand, the adoption offasana may be 
well commensurate with the power of the king, as what is meant 
to be achieved by it is only karkna ( i. e. reduction of the strength 
of the enemy ). Moreover, he can have accession of strength not 
only by the application of various ways and means as is usually 
58 I PathakOom. Vol. ] 
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expected during the period of Ssini, but also from the soicregio 
y\ horn the aforesiad enemj ^as about to attack 

The Kau(ili\a js \er> brief in regard to the delineation of 
Circumstaacet Circumstances, lo uhicb ssmdb^dswa ts to be 

iuitable for adopted It only states that when the applica 

BaifadhaySsana vigrh)isana has jed to unfavourable 

results, simdhajasana should be applied 

I Vigrhyajana should le adopted by i sovereign grown 
Circmaatanoes stronger through vjgrhyasana but nor against a 

suitable for powerful king w ho IS ready to meet an enemy 

TigrhyaySna with all his force 

II Jr should also be adopred when — 

( t ) the enemy is passing through vyasanas ( calamities) , 

(2) the vyasanas of the enemy are such that they cannot be 
remedied by the dravya-praknis ( resource-elements of tbe State) 
anil anaffected by rhe vyasanas, 

( 5 ) the subjects of the enemy are oppressed by the soldiers 
of tbcir king, disaffected, reduced in circumstances, disappointed, 
disunited, and prone to yield to persuasions and teroptitions to 
stand against their ruler , 

(4) the enemy’s dominion has been devastated by fire, flood, 
diseases, epidemics, and famine rendering it poor m regard to its 
defence and its resources jn draught animals and artisans 

III WJien a king finds that his mitra (friend) and nlranda 
( rear-friend ) have loyal, courageous and prosperous subjects while 
those of the enemy as also of the parenigraha (rear-eaemy) aod 
parsnigrahasara ( rear-enemy’s fnend ) are of the reverse sort, and 
that he can take to vigrhyajina against the enemy after causing 
vigraha between mitra and parsnjgrabasara, or if needed, between 
akranda and parsnigraha, he should do so 

rV When it is possible for a sovereign to win a victory single- 
handed and within 3 short time by marching against his enein> 
after dekaring war against the rear-enemy and his friend whom he 
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can face after the achievement of the victory against the frontal 
enemy, then vigrhyajana should be adopted ’ 

Baiiidhayayana In the reverse circumstances, he should take to 
Samdh^jajana 

When a so\ereign finds that it is not possible to w’age war with 
Tbe march of an enemy single-handed, and there is no escape 
combined powers from the war, he has to fall back upon the alter- 
(sambhnyaySna) natne of /aong him in combination vMth one or 
more po\\ers These powers may be of equal, superior, or inferior 
strength as compared w-ith that of the one that invites them for 
assistance The consideration for which the former agree to enter 
into the war in favour of the latter is either — 

( 1 ) a fixed share in the expected spoils and acquisitions when 
the expectation has everj chance of realization, 

( u) a share not fixed at the outset in the spoils and acquisitions 
for which the expectation is not certain, or 

(in) a promise to help the power or powers joining the com 
bination in response to their call in times of need 

When a power declines to join the combination, he may be 
requested to accept the offer of a share in the gams m exchange for a 
contingent of troops lent by him 

In the aforesaid ases, the shares in the gams to be allotted to the 
powers invited to join the combination ma> be proportionate to the 
contingent of troops supplied bj each, to the exertion put in, or to 
the amount of losses and expenses incurred These shares ma} also 
be made up bj allowing each of the powers to appropriate tlic spoils 
acquired bv itself ' 

The combination of a king with two of strength equal to himself 
lather than with one of supenor strength IS recommended, because 


1 For the points discussed sbcTe see K , VII ch 4 Ksmaedahn nsmes 
the following other combioatloQs cf the courses of action, tIz (a) 
prssangSsa&a. f h ) upeksXsaoa (c) prasaneaySca, (d) upetsaySas, 
( e ) sam'-hasSsana. and ( f ) •aiabbtl’raySaa 

These courses as also their vetiatlons are ut important and need not be 
dealt with at length ( See J^man , Al, &-10, 16-32 ) 

2, A Ml cb 4. p 
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Coaslderatlons 
about tbe 
nature of the 
Coabmatlon 


in the former case, a comparatively lesser amount of freedom of 
action is Icit. Moreover, if any cause or dispute 
arises at the end regarding the allotment of shares 
in the gains from the war, by which the assisting 
power or powers feel aggrieved, it may not he 
difficult for the king to prevent them from mak- 
ing of It a common cause. Should any one of 
the two powers prove faithless, it may also be easy to curb him 
with the help of the other, or by throwing him into difficulties by a 
manipulation of the realcitrant elements in the population of his 
kingdom. If the choice lies between a combination with .a sovereign 
of equal strength, and the same with two of inferior power, the 
latter is preferable, because the latter two will be tractable and can 
be engaged m t^o works simultaneously. 


In all cases, attempts should be made to unite with helpful and 
honest kings.* When the king himself Is invited to join acorn- 
binition formed by another, and does respond to 
rocant tfje all, he should be careful in regard to these 
for a kiag who points at the time of the division of the spoils and 
jresponds to a call acquisitions after a successful completion of the 
for combination operations: If the king, who has called him, be 
of superior strength, and shows symptoms of an 
inclination to deal unfairly with him at this stage, the latter should 
come away on some pretext or other, instead of waiting to have his 
share of the gains finally made o\er to him. Should the former be 
just in his dealings, wailing with the latter up to the last to have 
his share in the gains allotted to him is not harmful. Success in 
military operations serves to make a victor arrogant and overbear- 
ing. A sovereign after the atuinment of.success is often found to 
behave unjustly even towards one of equal strength, because e 
becomes h.tughty by the recent accession of power. Hence, a king 
of inferior strength should come away from one superior to him 
with an expression of contentment even if be be inn ardly discontent 
ed at the way in which he is treated in regard to his share ^ 

gains 1. e. if he gets less than what was agreed upon or even i ^ 
gets nothing at .nil. An opportunity may however come later on^ 


J. K, VII, ch. 5, pp. 277, 278 
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when he may have double his share by way of compensation for the 
non-payment of his dues on the present occasion.' Should he feel 
very much aggrieved by reason of the vikmma ( i e. the other party 
gaining at his cost), then he may have, at a suitable time when the 
circumstances permit, recourse to one or more of Prakalajuddha 
( open war at a fixed time and place ), kfltayuddha ( threatful ruses, 
storming of forts, attacks at unguarded moments and m times of 
calamities, and delusive manuoevres ), and Tosnitpyuddlia ( liarmful 
activities carried on through secret means and secret agents )’. 

Whatever particular king? may do in the situations mentioned 
above, Kautilya advises a king who forms a combination with other 
kings to behave towards the latter with civility aud fairness, giving 
them their dues after the completion of the work, and even forego- 
ing a portion, of his share of the gams if necessary, because it is m 
this way that he can enlist the sympathy and draw towards himself 
the respect of the members of the mandala. ’ 



THE DECCAN MONEY MARKET DURING f 750-f 1000 
A D —By Dr A S Altekar, m a , ll b , d utt , 
Manindrachandra Nandi Proiessor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Benares Hindu Unnersitj 


Economic history of Ancient India still affords ample field for 
investigation In the present anicle, it is proposed to ascemm the 
prevailing rates of interest m the Deccan during the last quarter of 
the first millennium of the Christian era, and find out how far they 
tally with those mentioned in the Smrii literature 

Inscriptions of this penod throw ample light on the topic 
Several records, describing m detail the provisions made for the 
clothing and feeding of Bhik^us and Drahmapas, or for [the burmog 
of perpetual lamps m temples, enable us to find out the coDdiiion 
of the money market during tins penod That there w ere occasional 
fluctuations jjj the money-market due 10 famoes, wars and alhed 
causes would become clear from an mscnpiion at Kanhen,' belong- 
ing to the last quarter of the yth century After mentioning an 
imcstment in a local bank, the record sutes that the rate of interest 
was to be determined by experts from time to ume A similar 
saving clause does rarely figure in the numerous inscriptions, which 
precisely state the agreed rate of interest on perpetual deposits It is, 
how ever, not unlikely that the guild and village coramunit) banks, 
which had undertaken to pay interest at a certain agreed rate for all 
limes to come, niaj have been allowed in pranice some latitude, if 
the conditions of the money market were 5 e\erely adverse to them 
Another Kanheri inscription* of the same penod enables us to 
determine the precise rate of interest on perpetual deposits The 
premier of the local Sililhara dynasty had to invest 160 dramnas m 
order to provide annually 20 dratnmas for the Buddha worship, three 
for building-repairs, fiv e for the robes of the monks, and one for the 
purchase of books 160 drammas could thus fetch, by 
interest, 29 dramvias annually The rate of interest, which preva ed 

\ I A Zlir p 1S3 
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at Kanheri towards the end of the 9th century, is thus found to be 
• about 18 per cent per annum. 

An inscription from Tiruvorrar in Chingleput district,' dated c. 
962 A. D. , mentions an in\estment on which the village assemblj 
oi Kuraitur had agreed to pay in perpetuitj an interest of 13%. 
Several records from Tanjore,* belonging to the beginning of the 
nth century, disclose 12^% as the normal rale of interest on 
perpetual deposits. 

In some localities, however, much higher rates of interest 
prevailed. A Bana inscription,* dated 915 A. D. , states that the 
interest on a perpetual deposit of 20 t^as 5 KaU»jus 'par 

annum. The interest rate in this case is seen to be 25% per cent p. a. 
A still higher rate of interest is disclosed by a Cola record, 
belonging to the first half of the loth century A. D.+ A temple at 
Annaraalai owned some lands on which it had to pay an annual 
tas. of 18 to the village assembly. The inscription shows 

that the temple authorities could arrange for the payment of 
one-third the amount of this m by making a perpetual deposit of 1 5 
ilahh&sus in the bank of the village assembly. The rate of interest 
thus works out to be as high as 40 per cent per annum. This rate 
of interest on a perpetual deposit is quite an abnormal one for our 
period. It may be perhaps due to the village council being in 
urgent need of funds for meeting some pressing needs of the com- 
munity ; it is also possible that the assembly may have decided to 
show a special favour to the village deity by an indirect concession 
in the land tax, by allowing an abnormal rate of interest on the 
capital deposited by the temple authorities for meeting a part of the 
land tax demand. 

Interest on perpetual deposits at high rates hke 25% or 40% p. a 
is exceptional during our period ; in the vast majority of cases, the 
rate of interest on the capital in cash is found to var\’ between 12^ 
and i8%. It is interesting to note that the rate of interest, approved 
by Kautilya, * Manu^ and Yajhavalkj'a, ^ is 13% p. a. 

1. InsCT\ptiQns from bladras Prtsidencu . Chingleput No. 1048. 

S. Soxtlh Indtan Inscription*, Yol II, pp. 93, 97, 89-99, 101-3. 

3. E. I. Vd\ VII. pp. laSff. 

4. South Indtan Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, p. S41. 

5. 111,15. 
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If the capital advanced was in kind the rate of interest ttas touch . 
higher. The Ukkala Inscription No. 5,* belonging to the time of 
Kampanavarman, records an agreement of the Mllagers to paj an 
interest of too of paddy per annum on a capital of 400 hdis. 
Another record from the same locality discloses an interest of 500 
hidis on the capital of 1000 hddts. The rate of interest in these tuo 
cases works out to be 25% and 50% respeciiselj Here again, it will 
be seen, that epigraphy confirms the testimony of the Smnis. 
Kaiifilyo permits* 50% msierest on the capital in grain, and Manu,’ 
Vasistha,^ and Yajhavalkaj'a,^ who do not permit the capital in cash 
to be exceeded by tlie interest, declare that in the case of the capital 
in corn, it may amount to even more than two times the origioal 
capital, showing that the normal rate of interest in the case of the 
capital in com was at least about twice as high as that allowed on 
the capital in cash. 

It must be noted that the normal rate of interest of 15% on the 
capital in cash was the one w’hich guild and village community 
banks of unquestionable securi^* were allowing on perpetual 
deposits. Ordinary' debtors could obtain loans from these banks 
at much higher rates. It is very probable that these banks may have 
charged interest at least at about 20% to -the debtors, who could 
offer good security, and that private money lenders may have 
charged interest at about 25% to 30%. This inference is supported 
by the statement of Mann that a person, charging interest at 24% 
per annum, is not guilty of sin.* If the security offered by the 
debtor w-ere of doubtful value, the rate of interest charged must have 
been still higher, say 35% or 40%. Tlie statements of Manu ’ and 
Yajnavalkya* that Bralimanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas andSodras should 
be charged interest at 24%, 36%, 48% and 60% respeaively, would 
seem to show that the poorer classes of society, pke the artisans and 

1 . South Indian Inscrtpttuns, VoL HI, p. 13. 

2 lU. 11- 

3. VIILISI. 

4 . n, 48 . 

5 . n, 39 . 

6. vm, 141 . 

7 . vm, 141 . 

8. 11,37. 
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farmers, who were generally unable to offer quite 3 satisfactory 
security for their debts, were charged interest vaiy'iag between 30% 
to 50%. Here again, epigraphy is seen confirming the testimony 
of the Smjtis. 

The price of camphor, which was an imported commodity, was 
about Rs. 2 as. 4 tola * dunng our period. The price of this 
article was thus about 36 tunes dearer than the present price. This 
high price would show that the danger and cost of the sea transport 
must have been verj* great, and therefore, the sea-merchants could 
have obtained capital at prohibitive rates of interest. Yajnavalkya 
permits an interest of 120% per annum when the capita! was lent 
out to sea-traders. • 

The rates of interest, above ascertained, are further corroborated 
by the price of land, stated m the terms of its annual prodnce. A 
Melpadi Inscription, dated 959 A, D.,> shows that land purchased 
for Kajanjtts vns sufficient for burning perpetually one ghee 
lamp, cousumlug t8o blim u e. about 67 seers of ghee pec year* 
This quantity of ghee used to cost about four Kajanfus in our 
period. ^ The price of this piece of land is thus seen to be about 
four times the value of its annual produce. We have seen already, 
how the banks of our period were allowing an interest of about 
1 5% on permanent deposits, how Manu states that a person, who 
charges an interest of 24%, is not guilty of sin, and how ordinary 
debtors had to pay an interest varying between 30% to 30%. If the 
rate of interest was thus so high, it is but natural that cultivable 
land should cost only about four times its net produce and yield an 
interest of about 25% on tbe capital invested. 

The rates of interest, prevailing in the money-market of our 
period, would appear to be very high to the present age. It may be, 
however, pointed out that equally high rates of interest prevailed 
in Europe down to the lyih and 14th centuries. 

1. South Indian Insertpitona, VoL II, p. 75 and p. 183. 

i. n, 37 . 

3 . South Indian Jnscrtpttons, VoL II^ No. 19. 

4. Tbe pries of ghee, given above, css b« dedaced Irom the data enpptled 

by tbe following inscriptlona; E. J.Y 0 I.KI. p. 324; Indian 

Inscriptions. YoL 11, pp. 94 sod 149, and Yol. Ill, pp. 2S3 and 357. 
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GAJA-SASTRA OR THE SaENCEJOF ELEPHANTS from 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Tanjore Miharaji Serfoji’s Sarasvatf 
Mahal Paltce Library, Tanjorc— By Vidyasagara Prof. P. P. S. 
Sastri, b. a. ( Otov ), M. A. ( Madras ) Presidency College, Madras 
and Editor, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Tanjore 
Palace Library. 

The Sanskrit Manusenpts on the Gaja^astra available in this 
library arc very interesting and fall into four main groups. The 
author of the science is genenlly referred to as Pilakapya, the off- 
spring of a rsi and a pious female elephant. His standard work call- 
ed G(!jaitiid)a is represented by a dozen manuscripts m paper and 
palm leaf, with TeJugu word-for-word translation, commentary and 
notes in some of them. This forms the 6rst group of manusaipts 
on the Gaja^astra. 

The second group is represented by the work known as Caja- 
lakfaiia-cikitsi by Sage Vedavyasa. This work is represented by 
two manuscripts, one being a copy of the other. The work deals 
more with the vctctiniry aspect of the life of an elephant. 

The third group is represented by a single manuscript known as 
Gfl/fl/ci/avc which is a portion of a bigger work called 

of unknown authorship. This work deals with the 
various classes of elephants, wim should be done with various parts 
of a dead elephant and such other details. 

Tlic founh group is represented by the work called Gajahhpvo- 
iaslra. This w’ork is represented by two manuscripts. From the 
colophon it is found that the authorship is attributable to the Sage 
Palakapya. Both the manuscripts arc clearly written and w’cll preserv- 
ed. This same work is also available in two separate pictorially 
illuminated volumes, of which one seems to be a copy of the author. 
The earlier copy appears to be about 2oo years old. It contains 
extracts from the text represented by the fourth group, on the uppf 
portions of each page, wdth pictorial representations of the subject 
matter below. The paintings have been executed in various colours, 
care being bestowed to suit the colour to the description in the text. 
This volume is complete in hself. Tlie second and later voluuic 
was evidently undertaken under the orders of Maharaja Serfoji 
( 1805-1852 A. D. ) of 7 an]ore, one of the greatest patrons of ^ 
and learning in South India. The text and illustrations are geneia y 
identical with the earlier volume. There are, besides, a few in 
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ductory verses, laudatory of King Serfoji This vork, though 
certaml} superior to tlic earlier volume m point of delicacy of uork- 
manship and general execution, suffers from tvo great defects, in 
that It breaks off in the middle \iith reference to the Sanskntic 
extraas though the pictorial pamnngs continue for some more 
pages and also in that thc^e paintings too break off toxsards the end 
as compared with the earlier xolume 

Both these xolunies of painungs have been achieicd with such 
signal success that it v,outd leallj be an irreparable loss to this 
branch of liienture if these paintmgs are alloxied to fade ai\a} bj 
the raiages oftime It v,ould be too difficult and too costlj a task 
to order a recopjing of the paintings, true to the ongtnals It 
therefore seems to be necessaf) that some steps should be taken to 
preserve these treasures of art by taking color photographs as carlj 
as possible to make these puntings well knovn and easii> asailabic 
to the v.orld of scholars and the public at large 

The general feature of all the groups of manuscripts is that all 
of them are partly mjthological in character On the origin of 
ekphancs and an cherr rransfomratron from «mged to ntngltss 
elephants, all the manuscripts ha\e the same tale to tel! Besides, 
the folIosMng general Items of interest are also nouccable The 
age of the elephant IS gt\cn as 120 years x\hich is divided into 
twelve periods of ten \ears each each penod is being ailed a 
daia The condition in each dafa is described m detail ElcphanLs 
again arc classified according to their phcc of origin from each of 
the old divisions of India, as Kambhoja, Pulmda etc Rve modes 
of apiunng elephants arc also desenbed Vanbandlia, Vaki 
landha and anuqatibandha arc the three modes of capture which 
arc approved, w lulsi apathabandhi m both its varieties is condc 
mned Elephants are also classified according to their colour A 
number of colours and the combinations arc illustrated The smell 
of cfephancs, cherr erres, rfierr mafkr end st^iurc c:c arc sUo 
desenbed 

The object of this short note is to interest scholars and learned 
institutions in and outside India in the preservation and mainicnani.c 
of some of the ruhest art treasures still availatle in the famous 
librarj at Tanjorc * 

• since vrilloR tho sbore Dr Fraaklm E«li;(rico baa pubUihed & raloabla 
tnenegrapb on 'The Eltphaal-lcr# e!th«II!odss ( YalaUalT«r»*iy Fraia) 




A MANUSCRIPT OF RASASINDHU:A RARE WORK DN 
ALCHEMY AND ITS PROBABLE DATE — by P.^K. Code, m. a. 
Cirator, Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona 4 


Aufrecht mentions only one manuscript of Rasasindim a work on 
alchemy by Ftftfu, son of Mahsdeva viz. “Radh 32.” * This is from 
the collection of the late Pandit Rama Krishna of Lahore. Detailed 
description of this Ms. as also its present whereabouts arfi not avail* 
able. In the same place Aufrecht states that Rasasindht has been 
quoted in * an encyclopaedia of law, astronomy, and 

medicine, by Todarmalla, the minister of Akbar (A. D. 1542-1^03). 

In view of the above information the work appears to be very 
rare. The Government Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute has 
lucidly enough preserved a copy of the work under a different title > 
viz. FaIdyahuara-Samieia)a^iio. 634 of :8^3-i902. This Ms. is 
incomplete and consists of about 132 folios. The name of the 
author a; found in the colophon on folio 53 and entered in the 
catalogue is yt(thala, On closer examination I find that the work 
Is not Vaid)a 1 :asara~$(imucca)a. The following colophons will bear 
out the truth of my statement : — 

( I ) CpJophon on folio 3 — 




( 2 ) Colophon on folio ip - 


etc. ’’ 

( 3 ) Colophon on folio 29 — 


etc. 


1. Cstslosus Oatalogorum, Fart T, p. 496 ( b ). 

2. Weber’s Catalogue of Berlin Hfl9 ( 1833 ), p. 2S9. 

3. List of ilss. published bp the B. O. B. Institute, 1925, p. 23, 
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( 4 ) Colophon on folio 53 — 

etc. ” 

It is clear from these colophons that the correct title of the 
ork is ** ” and not **tNrqp^nT^5^»r” which appears to be 

only an adjectival epithet of in the*colophon on folio 53 
quoted above. 

Now as regards the name of the author, colophons i, 3 and 4 
tell us that it was composed by while it is clear from coIo« 
phonos I and 3 that he was the son of With the exception 

of the colophon on folio 29 all others quoted above appear to in> 
correct in some respect or another. 

That the name of the work is Is further borne out by 

the author’s own statement contained in the following verses on 
folio 2 s — 




I 


^ WTTW i 

5nTvnf^4* i 
*r ^ ^ til 1 




uirttr^ f^rqqtf i 

tiwT •sJqVsI qnw irtilu’ f 


The above verses, which occur in the body of the text, maybe 
regarded as reliable. They tell us that the work was composed by 
son of to bring honour to the title )• 

The title mentioned in the colophons on folios 19 and 29 is 
“ ” which is rather Jiigh-sounding. 

The only contradiction between the colophons quoted above and 
statement made by the author m the foregoing verses is in respect of 
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the name of the author While the colophons proclaim as the 
author of the work, the \ erses expliatly mention as the author 
This apparent contradiction can be expbined aw'ay only on the suppo 
sition that t?pdi is a Sanskntised substitute for which maj have 
been the popular name of the author 

The present work dn''s largely from other works on alchemy 
as will be seen from a cursor) perusal of the manuscript I note 
below some of the authors and works referred to in this work — 


(i 7 > *9 40, 93) 
nrJrf^srTT (18 72,79,8,) 
turnw of (a) 
c rrTT ? 5 : t q’ ofV?ur (->) 

Eurfe (2) 

(2) 

(2) 

( $0, 85, ) 

33> 35, 69 ) 
r u iu R ( 34i 83 , 86 ) 

( SSf 74 j 79, 86 ) 

( 38, 15 ) 

( 56, 69, 85, 95 ) 

ttitiTtsmcf) ( 5 ^, ^^4 ) 

( 57 , 89, 97, 107, 
129, 165 ) 

( 58 ) 

turner ( ^8, 87 } 

‘ sft H rt f iL (78, 79, 84, 89, 120) 

( 83, 84, loi, 105 
132) 


( 86 ) 

( 86, 87 ) 

* ’ ( 124 ) 

compare ‘ on folios 

( 87, 88, 99, too, 106 ) 

C 88, 99, 104 ) 

trirgul-s^^Tm ( 93 , 102 119, 
120 ) 

( 99 ) 

‘tnu^tpurrjfrucn^’ (104) 

*gf lH4 i ti [ a. C»o^, 124) 

irniTTvTTU^tfttCT 

(107) 

(no, M 7 , *50) 

(120) 
tuuJlJ (121) 

{121} 

* (*28, 140) 

(140, ^50) 

‘^UTu; (135) 

compare raen 

tioncd above 
5 WW( 2 ) 


• TUttmkBt,diiuii.b,rsI»<M. IM ind o»te “« «' “ 

the Manuscript where the reference* occur 
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' j- mentioned in 

!CUTRT^?ift— latter part of the 14th century’ ( about 1375 A D. ) 
In t!ie foregoing chronological ojnspectus the date of 
viz. the latter part of the 14th century is very important as it brings 
dotvn the date of?uf^T^ to a period between the latter part of fk 
14 th century and tlx middle of tlx ipth century i. e betuxen A. D. lyjy 
and 14SO 

Another argument in favour of the above date, though a negatlte 
one, IS furnished by the circumstance that modern works such as 
do not appear to have been 
quoted or mentioned in the "’y cursory perusal of 

of the Ms. shows The modern period according to Sir P. C. Ray 
is 1500 to 1600 A. D. 

In view of the dau collected above we shall not be wrong if we 
state that the present work Rasastndlm was composed towards the 
close of lie fourteenth eeiihir). 


1. History of Hindu Chsmiatry, Tol. 11, p. LIA. liX* 
2 Aococdlng to Au&ecbi^ Oftt Oatalogofum#^ 



ASTRONOMICAL IMPLICATIONS IN Tui: VEDAKGA 
jYOTI§A— B\ RwtcHAKDRA ViVA\AK Patavarduas, 

B. A., LL. B., POOXA. 

The Vedai\ga Jyoiisa, small though it is, bespeaks an advanced 
knowledge of practical Astronomy, and is replete with facts and 
calculations which disclose a great capacity for astronomical in- 
vestigation. For a number of ) ears the small tract of the Vedartga 
I)otisa was virtually a sealed book; for, the version was in 
many places very obscure or corrupt. But thanks to the labours ol 
Dr. TInbaut, Sj. Modak, Dixit, Dvivedi, Birhaspatya and Lo.t. 
Tilak, almost all the verses have now been fully elucidated and 
explained. The strenuous endeavours of all these scholars have 
made it plain that the Vedirtga Jyoii?a Is a w'onderful producioin, 
and contains astronomical information compressed in a nutshell. 

When after a thoughtful perusal of the book we lay it aside, 
and come to realize that correct rules of practical astronomy can be 
formulated ohiy by a thorough grasp and au accurate knowledge 
of the celestial mechanics, we begin to concede that the rules laid 
down in the Vedirtga Jyotisa postulate astronomical study of no 
mean order. Such a course ol study was evidently lahonriously 
worked out long before the Greeks had entertained any Idea as to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. The Vedirtga Jyotisa marks 
several stages of astronomical progress, and implies a close 
acquaintance, among others, with many facts of astronomical im- 
porunce such as 

( 1 ) A cycle of 620 lunations, 

( 2 ) The computation of the ( lunar ) synodical month, 

( 3 ) The determination of the sun’s greatest and least motion 
and 

( 4 ) The determination of the length of the tropical year. 

The Vtdtc Calendar 

In the days of the Taiitiriya Saihhiti which followed the 
Rg-Veda period, the months of the year w'ere *ynodical, and were 
(0 i Patbak C«m Vol | 
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named after the Naksatra or constellation near which the full Moon 
happened to be noticed very frequently. The year uas nevertheless 
solar and was .adjusted with twelve luni-solar months bj the 
mtroduciion of an intercalary lunation. The beginning of the year, 
however, was ushered in by the full-moon or new-moon night 
which happened to be nearest to the vernal equinox or winter 
solstice. 

When the_Tautiriya Samhita was compiled the position of the 
solstitial points had already been marked among the fixed stars. 
The Atbarva Samhita speaks of the summer solstice m Maghl ' bm 
the Maitrayani Upanisad is more explicit * 

It refers the summer solstice to the beginning of divisional Maghi. 
This indicates that not only was the position of the solstice stated in 
relation to the divisional Naksatra, but that tlie Zodiac of the Naksatras 
was divided into 27 equal divisions The statement in the MaitrJ- 
jani-Upanisad describes an observation of the position of the sols- 
tices, and such observation must have been made about 1700 years 
before the Christian Era. According to ttSTtr?? an appendix of the 
Atharva Veda — the number of stars in the constellation of Magha 
was six j as none of them could reasonably be left out of the division 
named after Magha, the comincncement of the division must be 
placed near the stai Leonis So’ 10 the eastof the principal star of 
the Krttikas. 

Tk Fedai)ga Jyolm 

At tlic lime of the Vedafigi Jyotist the winter solstice had reced- 
ed through 62 or 65 degrees, and was situated at the begin- 
ning of divisional Sravistha. Three ^different kinds of months, the 
solar, the synodical and the sidereal, are mentioned, but the month 
in actual use was synodical consming of 30 mean tilfess, of which 
one tithi was omitted at a stated inierva! so that the civil month con- 
tained 29 or 30 da}s. A )uga or lustrum of fi\e j ears was declared 
to accommodate the lunar w iih the solar } ear which as a matter of 
convenience ordinarily contained 366 days. 


1 >ni 15*" ). 

2 *nTO.,.»Ti'5sid*r-^5i* 
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Instruvients for Measuring Time 

Mr S B Dmt readily adcnovvlcdgcd that the Vedic people 
were conversant \\ith the periodical motions of the sun and the 
moon, and had made considerable progress in mathematics He 
observes* "Without an accurate knowledge of the periodical 
motions of the sun and the moon, and in the absence of some 
instrument for measuring time with precision, it would be verj 
difficult to ascertain the exact moment of the sjzjgies, or the 
beginning of a season ” But such a difficult task had already been 
accomplished We find m the Rg-Veda (IX 85, 45) a clear 
allusion 10 the sun dial or the vtePtn^, hich is called 
or ** tliL measurer of the length of dajs 

A Cycle of 620 lunalions 

In each j'Uga of five jearstwo interalarj monthswere introduced 
the fint after an interval of 30 lunations, and the second at the end 
ofihe^MgiT To Mr Disitihis appeared to be a c!ums> arrange 
ment He points out that, as the number of da> s m a yuga of 62 
lunations contained 1830 da}s, each lunauon would comprise 
29 316129 onl), and would thus cause a deficiency of pi t k! day 
in five jears 

To get ovtr this difficulty Mr Pillay of Madras suggested a \Iaha 
auga of 30 years at the end of which the last interalary month was 
to be omitted ’ * But the suggesttou is on the face of 11, utterly untena 
I Ic and impracticable There is not the slightest cv idence to support 
It It is unthinkable that tin. shrewd Vedic ptoplc would allow 
such a senous error as amounted to in five years to go iin 

corrected for a w hole generation Of course a cvcie of jO years 
might fulfil another purpose 

hrrpr n I ta date 

Mr Dmt himself believed that Vedlflga consisted of 1831 
days instead of 1830 But he could ate no auihontv for liis con 
\cciutc Such an authority is now forthcoming Ihc Vtditigj 
tontams a verse which, as amended by Lok "Hlak reads is follows 

1 in?fiJr fR, p 3* 
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named after the Naksatra or constellation near which the full Moon 
happened to be noticed \ery frequently The jeir v,as nevertheles'i 
solar and was adjusted with twelve luni-solar months hy the 
introduction of an intercahry lunation The beginning of the year, 
howeter, was ushered in by the full moon or ren-moon night 
which happened to be nearest to the vernal equinox or winter 
solstice 

When the Taitiiriya Samhita nas compiled the position of the 
solstitial points had already been marked among the fixed «tars 
The Atbirva Simhita speaks of the summer solstice in Magh^i • hm 
the Mnitrayani Upanisad is more explicit * 

It refers the summer solstice to the beginning of divisional MaghJ 
This indicates that not onlj was the position of the solstice stated m 
relation to the di\ isional Naksatra, but that the Zodiac of the Naksairas 
was divided into 27 equal divisions The statement in the MaitrJ 
3 am Upanisad describes jn observation of the position of the sols 
lices, and su'h observation must have been made about 1700 3ears 
before the Christian Era According to an appendix of the 

Atharva Veda— the number of stars m the constellation of Maglil 
was SIX , as none of them could reasonably be left out of the division 
named after Magha, the commencement of the division must be 
placed near the star Lconis 80” to the east of the principal star of 
the Kritikas 

Tlx Vfd^liiga Jyoltfa 

At the time of the VediAga Jjotisa the w inter solstice had reced 
ed through 63 Inns or 6^ degrees and was situated at the begin 
ning of divisional Sravi|th3 Three different kinds of months, the 
solar, the synodical and the sidereal, are mentioned, buttheraont 
m actual use was s} nodical consisting of 30 mean lUhts, of whicli 
one mil was omitted at a stated interval so that the civil month con 
tamed 29 or 30 da)^ A juga orJusinim of five 3 ears was declare 
to accommodate the lunar w iih the 'olar 3 ear w Inch as a matter o 
convenience ordinanl} contained 366da)s 

t qai ( -rfrqv'' ■? ) 

2 tTTRT !■* 
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Insiruvtenls for Measuring Time 

Mr. S. B. Dixit readily adcnowledgcd that the Vedic people 
were conversant with the periodical motions of the sun and the 
moon, and had made considerable progress in mathematics. He 
observes * *' Without an accurate knowledge of the periodical 
motions of the sun and the moon, and in the absence of some 
instrument for measuring time with precision, it would be very 
difficult to ascertain the exact moment of the syzygles, or the 
beginning of a season. ” But such a difficult task had already been 
accomplished. We find in the Rg-Veda (IX. 8j, 4S ) a clear 
allusion to the sun-dial or the atcR l fe> which is called RTTRr 
or “ the measurer of the length of days. ” 

A Cycle of 620 Lunations 

In each yuga of five years two iniercalarj’ months v> ere introduced, 
the first after an interval of 50 lunations, and the second at the end 
ofthe^K^rt. To Mr. Dixit this appeared tobeaclumsj .irrange- 
ment. He points out that, as the number of da}s In a yuga of 62 
lunations contained 1830 days> each lunation would comprise 
29*5 16129 only, and would thus cause a deficiency of one xiMc day 
in five years. 

To get o\cr this difficulty Mr. Pillay of Madras suggested a Malia- 
> uga of 30 years at the end of which the last intercalary month was 
to be omitted ' 1 But the suggestion is on the face of it, utterly untena- 
ble .and impracticable. There is not the slightest evidence to support 
h. It is unthinLable that the shrewd Vedic people would allow 
such a serious error as amounted to one day m five years to go un- 
corrected for a whole generation. Of course a cycle of 30 years 
might fulfil another purpose. 

Error not Alloithd to Accumulate 

Mr. Dixit himself believed that Vedanga yuga consisted of 1831 
days instead of 1830. But he could cite no authority for his con- 
jecture. Such an authority is now forthcoming. The Vedanga 
contains a verse which, as amended by Lot. Tilak, reads as follow s ; 


1* ‘tRJfrr P* 
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This verse authorises that when Pandihhs reach the number 
of jt, one day should be reprdeJ as interctlary. so far as the 
sjnodical period was concerned Snch an event occurred only 
once m Jive years, and that too at the end of the jjrd Paha or 
about tne full moon day orKarttiha in the fourth year of a yiiga 
So by the express authority of the text the total number of days jn 
a yuga amounted to 1831 

The error, howe^er, could not be thoroughly recCified For if 
before the addition of one iniercaliry day the synodical month A\as 
short by about 20 minutes, it became after the addition longer by 
about 3^ minutes which must have necessitated another correction 
Such a correction was made by the introduction of a cycle of 620 
lunations at the end of which the synodical months were co-ordinat 
ed with the positions of the sun and moon 

If one avould demand authority for such a correction, it is 
furnished by terse y of the Vedingt Jyotisa which runs as 
follows — 

In ilnsaeise the omission of the intercalary day is etijoincd 
by the CNpression Some copies read Inch has 

t© be construed w ith tinr , but as the intercalary day was added in 
the month of Kantika the necessary omission must ha\c taken place 
in the same month, and we must therefore reject the readingi^^^si 
and adopt which is in apposition to The sense 

of the second line would then corroborate the evistence of an 
or a cycle of 6ao lunaiions or lo yugas, in the first yuga ofwhich 
tlie intc'calary day in ilie Anuvatsara or fourth ycarwas discarded 
Hence the total number of days m a qcle of 620 lunations was » 
reduced to 18305 The «ynodical month was thereby corrected 
md as snch consisted of 25^ la** 44” 7* which differs from the true 
period only by four seconds, and must therefore be said to be fairly 
accurate for all practical purposes 

Sun s Egualioii oj the Cftiire 

We have already shown that m the Vedaiiga Calendar one day 
was added in the Kartnka of the fourth year to make up the period 
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of 1831 days. Bui this day was so added as to make the full moon 
day of Ksrttika coincide with autumnal equinox as nearly as possible. 
Although such coincidence was not altva3s to be expected^ 11 xvas so 
important an event that it was bound to be closely watched for a 
number of years. Upon an important event such as this, rested 
the knowledge of the ancient Indian astronomers regarding the 
motions of the sun. For, by actual observation they could realise 
that the period from the autumnal equinox to the next vernal 
equinox w’as equal to iSi days, and this period they had deter- 
mined with great exactitude. 

Between the autumnal equinox in an Anuvatsara year to the 
winter solstice of the next year there intervene 75 /f/Wr j and from 
the winter solstice to the next vernal equinox the number of lilhfs 
amount to uo, making the total of 185 hl/ns— from which 4 
lour) 5 TrTl?iixrs have to be deducted leaving jSj as the number of 
civil days reckoned from *tbe autumnal to the vemabequmoK. 
Evidently, therefore, the other half of the year would be equal to 
( 366-161= ) 183 days. Thus at the lime of the Vedinga a half 
of the year contained 185 days and the other half consisted 
of 181 days. * 

There would thus seem to be a clear difference of 2 days over 
and below the mean half-jearly period of 1S3 days, and there 
would be no difficulty in recognising that ilie greatest increase and 
decrease in the sun’s motion was nearly equal to his mean motion 
in two days, which m modem parlance is called the equation of the 
sun's centre. 

'J be Tropical • Yeai 

The determination of the period of the Tropical Year must also 
have been a matter of prolonged obsemtton. Such observations 
have to he made very accurately and extended over a long period. 
But when once the) arc made with a fair amount of exactness, the 
tompuiaiion of the tropical year would follow as a matter of course. 

It is well know'n that in the annual satiras such as ^rEfncim; 
and a certain number of days — presumably about 

1 TbU accords with tbo refoU arriTed at b; Mr. S. B. Pi'sit; but wbUe 
Mr.EizUbas deduced bis figures Irom modern calouIaVions, I hare 
arrired at tbe latne conclnsioo from the text of the YedSbga which is 
still mors significant. 
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four m one yuga — were omitted to adjust the number of days m the 
year to the actual position of the sun and the equinoctial points 
This cycle of adjustment was probably of fifty) ears and if the 
number of admitted ( or ^7^) days was 38 instead of 40 in the 
v^hole C3cle, fifty solar years would consist of ( 18300-38= ) 18262 
days This would male the Vedtc tropical year comprise 363 days 
s'* and 46 minutes — a period admirably agreeing with the modern 
tropical year of 3^5'* 5** 41"* 49* 

Impartial and S) mpathetn, inquirers w ill not, 11 is hoped now hesi- 
tate to admit that the foregoing discourse is nothing more than a 
statement of a few legitimate inferences deduced from astronomical 
facts recorded in the Vedanga, and that these facts imply a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of praciical astronom), which ought 
to reflect great credit on the Hindu astronomes of ancient India for 
their ceaseless labours and intelligent rese 3 ri.h 



KAUDASA-HIS scientific mTERPRETATIOK OF CERTAIN 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA — By ParamesmVar Poasad 
. S\RMA, \f. A. (g. M. ) B, L., Scnlor Professor of Sanskrit, 
Sc. Columa’s College, Hazaribagh ( B & O ). 


The stu^s of Kalidasa’s works reveals a \evy nice fact that he has 
attempted almost scientifically to explain some of the common 
phenomena of dame Nature. I venture to say 'almost scientifically’ 
because in one or two places his cxphn.itlon seems to be nothing 
more than the mere mention of the popular view regarding them. * 
But in most of the ases, his interpretations arc as scientific as the 
modem science could prove them to be, and as accurate as any 
high-class poetry of any civilized literature can permit. First of all, 
let us see how he explains the formation of a cloud. 

Formation c/ a Cloud 

With the introduction of the western system of education in 
India, it has become a very easy usk even for a student of a pri- 
mary class to know something about * the cloud, the rain-bow, the 
lightning and such other things, but the people of the ancient \\ orld, 
specially of India, used to look upon them with great awe and 
w'onder. Cloud was popularly regarded by our ancient fathers as 
the army of the rain-god lodra. But to Kalidasa it was not so. We 
learn from physics that the w atcr on eanh evaporates w hen heated by 
the rays of the sun and rises high up in air till it reaches that layer 
of air whose temperature is equal to that of the vapour itself. Being 
unable to rise higher up, this \apour is transformed into rain which, 
on account cf its greater heaviness, being unable to be sustained by 
the atmospheric pressure, falls down on earth. This scientific 
formation of the cloud was not unknown to our poet. Like other 
poets of that age, he was not satisfied by merely describing cloud as 
‘the benign benefactor of naanUnd’ and ‘the army of rain-god Indn.’ 
He hid thoroughly understood the nature of a cloud. He has 


1 Ste the elMicjr ronton of this article. 
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referred to the fornunon of cloud in some four or fi\e places of 
his works. * In the very first canto of Raghu, he enunciates his 
theory about its formation. Says he . — 

^ apfdi i 

i. i 8 ( Raghu ) 

“It was for the welfare of the people themselves that he (Dillpa) 
used to realise raxes from them , verily the sun draw s w ater lo 
shower thousands ot blessings ( upon earth 

This idea is further developed in later cantos In the lloka ^tii 
of the XIII, we read that rajs of the sun receive tbeir gestation from 
the ocean (ti'ff which, shorn of figurative 

garb, comes to mean “that the rays of the sun draw water from the 
ocean for the formation of cloud. ” The above quotation has been 
very graphically esplatned by the poet himseif in X. 58 of the 
same book 

srai^ 1 

u X. 58 (Raghu) 

“ For the w elfare of the people, divine pregnancy was conceived 
by Kausalya and ocher queens, just as the w’atery gestation kcon* 
ceivedbytbe rays of the sun called Amrtlh (rain-showering)." 
Comparing all these, vs e are led to believe that the poet is verj’ anai* 
cus CO support, step by step, his theoiy about cloud. In the end, he 
describes poetically the various stages through which this formation 
has to pass. Says het — 

sni%/V! tmcinn: etc. Megha 1 . 5. 

“ Where is a cloud, the conglomeration of vapoury smoke, light 
( heat ), water, and air, and where are the messages to be convened 
by men of competent organs • Here w e find all the steps requisite 
for the form.ation of a cloud. The ’heat of the sun, falling 
on water, turns it into vapour. TTiis vapour rises in air where 
it is condensed into cloud (on account of cold temperature of the 
air of that region. ) 


1. Raghu; I. IS; IV. 86; lt>. 58; IS- 4- and Megh. I. 5 
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Such IS the view of our poet of about the 5th century A D and 
V, e are glad to see that this theory of KiUdasa is so scientific that even 
the researches of modern science could find little scope of improvement 
thereon, the mam processes remaining the same throughout as jet 

Tbe Sam hav 

Pauranic tradition says that ram-bov. is the bow of Lord Indra 
which mamtests Itself upon tbe cloud when that august lord is 
about to hurl dottn his bolt on his enemy * Bah the king of the 
nether region But to Kalidasa, this belief nasof no importance. 
He dismissed this popular belief in |est and came fonli with a 
saentific explanation about the appearance of this charming freak 
of Nature It is what he says — 

» Megha I 15 

* Yonder appears the nin-bov. of Indra from the rays of the 
sun, verj charming to look at, like a mixture of brilliances of gems 
of various colours ' 

Manj of the commentators have explained this line as *the 
rain-bow originates from the j coder ant hill" taking the word 
to mean * ant-hill ’ Of course, this meaumg gets a support 
from a fanciful belief of the people to that purpose But this is 
altogether unscientific and unconvincing, and panicularlj so, when 
V, e know that our poet knew well about the real cause ofappearance 
of a ram-bow as found in Kumar. VIII 31 Most probably the 
commentators did not trouble themselves to find out a better 
meaning of the word Vallabha of the 12th A D. was 

the first man to point out that the word Uttfir here meant * the 
sun’.' Hence my present explanation In the support of this 
explanation, the following was quoted bj Bharata from Sanskrit 
astronomy ® 

1 ^nSRt'^rat fTVfv " 

1 ?T g WI? cited by Bbarata '''aUabba, SanStana RSmasatba 

eto 

2. o( 
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“ ^rPrvTT W' 'nr^uT ^-uuETr 

Various colours of the rays ( literally, the sun ) of the sun, 
being analysed by tlie force of the wind, appear in tlie form of a 
rain-bow on the water-laden cloud in the sky. 

Now let us try to see if this is the only instance or there is any 
more where our poet has referred to ra!n-bo^^. It has been alreadj 
said that Moka 3 1 of the 8ih cinto ol Kumlrsambliavam reveals the 
acquaintance of our poet with the cause of the appearance of 
rain-bow. Thus reads the <loka • — 




Kumar. VIII* $1. 


“ My love ’* says Siva to Parvaii *• the sun hanging low, with its 
rays withdrawn from the jetting sprajs of water, the yonder springs 
of ypur father ( the Himalaya ) have become devoid of the halo 
( arch ) of the bow of Indra. ” 


Kalidasa means to say here that the appearance of rain-bow is 
due to the falling of the rays of the sun on the panicles of water 
in the cloud. When this connection of the rays with the sprays is 
cut off, then there is no rain-bow at all. In the afternoon there 
were arches of rain-bow visible in the skj, but as the sun had set 
down, \Mthdrawing its rays, the sprouting springs of the Himalaj’a 
Jiad become .iltogether devoid of the charms of that physical 
phenomenon. Of course, we do not find here detailed information 
about rain-bow, but the main principles are there though couched 
in poetry. Mallinatha, the prince among the commentators, makes 
it clearer still. Says he . — 


5l: 

iratnr: • 


‘ The arches ol ram-bow, manifesting because of the rays of the 
evening sun falling upon the panicles of water of the jetuog 
springs, have become now’ invisible as the sun has set down. 
Malli. has placed before us all the ideas contained m Kalidasas 
verse. One thing more is to be noticed in this connection and t at 

is whether our poet knew tliat there are seven colours m the i^s 

of the sun or not. The answer seems to be in the affirmative. He 
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has used the word * TTHrrfff * ‘ for the sun which is explained as 
‘seven-rayed’. The word means a ‘horse’ m classical 
Sanskrit, but etymologically it means ‘ and hence ‘ crawl- 

ing rays. ’* If so, the seven colours of the ray of the sun must have 
been known to him. 

Electricity in Claud 

The 2ist verse of the XIII canto of Raghu is still more startling. 
It contains a good deal more than the mere statement that clouds 
have, not only lightning but also electricity in them. Thus goes 
the verse: — 

“ Raghu Xlll.ar. 

“ O Fury, the cloud touched by you, curious as jou ate, with 
your hand, hanging out of the window of the aerial car, appears to 
be presenting to you, with a bright display of lightning, a second 
gold bangle, as it were. ” 

Sita had touched the cloud suddenly with her h-and. There avas 
friction between her hand and the cloud, .is a result of it, lightning 
began to flash round her band. She was verj* much startled at this. 
But the poet makes Ramacandra explain the true cause of the 
lightntng-flash. This idea is again repeated by our poet in the 
drama Sskuntala m unmistakable words : — In the yih Act of that 
drama, when king is returning in his ac/tai car from helping 
Indra in his war with the demons, he says to his charioteer : — 

+ flsrui l 

l l ctB TT? UdMI fU33HUf?r TUTft II 

This chariot of jours, with the rims of its wheels wet with 
sprays, with sky-larks rushing out through tlie interstices of its 
spokes and ti-tlh ils horses tinged with the glow of Ih lightning, betrays 
that we are now passing over the clouds laden w ith w atci . ” Here 
the cunning horses are said to be enveloped m the bright glow of 
tlic lightning of the clouds. 

1. ’T»t s'aL.vi, co 

2. &(. H.. RamSvt,tSr& Sirmlt labUuttpubUHlied dtetlcc&ry. 
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From all these, it is clear that our poet knew that cloud is charged 
with electricity and that it can he transferred from the cloud to any 
suitable receiver, with a show of spark when parting with that charge 
and the separation of electricity from the cloud can be effected artifi- 
cially by engendering friction of anything with the cloud itself. 

Kalidasa here seems to have given either his own actual expe- 
rience or a fresh theory about electricity. In either case it reflects 
great credit on his part. 

How CTcdiiable his performance is, will be realised from the fact 
that Europe did not know much about electricity in clouds before 
her savants were set athinking by the celebrated instance of Benja- 
min’s kiie-flying m the i8th century A. D. 

Many of the learned readers must be knowing that in the i8th 
century after Chrut, Benjamin FraoUin, an American scien- 
tist proved, for the first time, to the Western v.orld that electricity 
can be separated from cloud by artificial means, and that it is quite 
different from lightning. In 1746, he began to study pbyslal science 
wlih'a view to differentiate between electricity and lightning. For 
this purpose, one day, he flew a kite in the sky, tied a -lock to the 
end of the string of the kite, fastened a siU^en chord to this lock and 
tied it to a post and himself stood near by, with a view to watch 
what was to take place. After a short time, the loose string of the 
kite began to be lighthed. At this, he applied his finger to the hole 
of the lock and was extremely delighted to find the glow of light 
flashing on his finger. Thus he extracted electricity from cloud 
without the help of any scientific apparatus. Afterwards he invented 
the “ lightning conductor ”, a special kind of magnatic iron which 
can gather surrounding electricity in the atmosphere and discharge 
it into the earth. So it has proved to be a boon to big buildings, as 
it saves them from being desiro)ed by lightning-fall. 

True It is that our poet did not invent any such iron but this 
much is certain that he knew perfectly well about electricity in the 
cloud. He might have acquired his knowledge of differentiation 
betw'cen electricity and lightning cither by seeing the artificial 
manufacture of electricity in any physical laboratory or from his 
own vast experience. The first alternative is too presumptive, because 



4SS SAEiri-KIUDI£A-PjrrEICU,PBK,OUE.NA [Vtofi 

isTet,^e^veno.comejcross mj such thiui;. even amouq ihv 
vra finds of the modern re-eu-.hes, which mat prove the eststence 
ot any mechamca! x\ork-shop manaent India So v\earedmen to 

the extremity of accep in? the s^ond altemaine onl} It is 

probable that our poet, highh associated ai he was tMth the most 
potverful monarch of his time, I mean Candrai;upia II ol tlie 
Gupta d>nastj, must ha\eenjojed air-fliglit at least tn Killoon, if 
not in aeroplane, \\ith the king OthersMse, how was « possible 
for him to gi\e such gr-pluw description of tbt world below wlun 
Slewed from abo\e > It w«. compart tht description of the things 
on the earth when siewed from above, gi%en b> our poet, wiilithit 
of the modern aeronaut^, wc can cleirlj see how closclj these two 
desaiptions tail} together The descnption of our poet is in no wn} 
inferior to that of the modern air-fl}en. See what ^ glowing 
account he gives, of the fasti} receding ocean^ind ofswifti} emerg- 
ing land out of that in succession in Righu Mil i8 The icrn! 
car of Rama was passing over the Talk strait of the Indnn Ocean 
while the pan} was returning to A}odh}a from Ce}Ion 
“ 

rpTT %rT>rrT?T r t ga t n yiftn t agfir ii RaghuMII iS 

Says Rama to his wif*' — O ga/cHe-cjcd lady, oh, cast your 
glance behind and see how the earth, along with the forest, appears 
to be emerging out of the ocean which seems to be running away 
from us ’ In this illusiniion, rliric geometrical phnes arc concern 
ed Two of them arc fixed ( 1 ) the plane of the ocLan-surfict and 
(n) that of the hnd The third ont, nimely the phne of tlic 
aerial car is moving The poet here dcs ribcs that the planes below 
though actually stattonarv, appear to Ic moving One seems to 
run away in the opposite direction of the other, and an observer, on 
the third moving plane, will think that the plain m the oppontt 
direction is really running away from him and that in his ov n 
direction is getting out from the receding one So our poet sceniv U) 
be acquainted with tht laws of motion o! statics as well, in hiv o/ n 
poetic way He has rej eated Ins experience * of the air-fll; ht a ^ f 

1 Mr S noy in hia eSitfoa of llasba Xlir 

• In thi» laat »ct of dsknnlaia w« bare a graceful f/ < 

pearanoe of ibo earth Tiewed In perapecHro from ih# C4*«i ( 

Uatail Mr Kellb !a Illitorjr ofSanakrit Drana pig* lit 
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in the Lost Ring. ” The king exclaims in surprise, ^‘See, O MStali, 
what a wonderful spectacle the world below presents ! As our car 
is alighting, the peaks of the mouutaios ( as yet invisible ) seem to 
have suddenly sprung up in our view, land seems to be coming out 
in succession one after another from the mountains. The branches 
and the trunks of the trees have become manifest, and the rivers, 
which appeared hkc a meagre whitish lining, have at once become 
vast. Ah, what a wonderful scene* *’ * 

All these may seem to be a very ordinary thing to us, the people 
of the 20th century, the age of science, but to a man of Kalidasa’s 
time, It must h.ivc been an uncommon and extra-ordinary pheno- 
menon 

Now , learned readers, let me clear myself of the blame of being 
partial to India lor singing songs of her past but unautbentic, so to 
say, glor}, by proving'toyou from interna) as well as external evi- 
dences, the existence of machinery moving both on eanh and in air. 

The Pujpaka Vimana of the Ramayapa is well know’n. Rava?a, 
the King of Ceylon, had one very nice aeroplane w’bich he had 
snatched away from his half-brother Kubera’ the Lord of Tibet. 
After that, we find mention of a wooden elephant propelled from in* 
side like the wooden horse of Troy, in the work ofBhisa of the 
2nd cemur)' A. D. used in duping away King Udayana from out 
of his kingdom. Near about that century, Brhatkaih.a mentioned 
the lonians tRJT i. e. Greeks as very famous artists. This is what Mr. 
A. B. Keith says about it ( in his History ofSanskrit Literature page 
85, H. S. ) “ Moreover ii was poimed om that Yavanas appear In the 
g-^f^vSTT as artists, as excellent makers of couches and eicn of atrtal 
machines, an idea reminding us of the fame of the treatise on 
Mechanics of Heron of Alexandria. ” 

After this, we find the glow'ing picture of the world below 
given by our poet, viewed in perspective from the flying cars 
(Raghu XIII. 8 and Sakuntala VII. 8). More convincingand conclusive 
is the information supplied to us by Bana, the court poet ofSriliarsa 

J, Eugltsh-renderinsof 4lok» 8lh of VII Aot of Sskuntala, Roy'a Editioo. 

2. RSmSyava, SundarakS^dA 7, 8, 9, ehaptera, aod XIT, 20 

3* I Act. 
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oi l^anauj of the yth century A. D. He is the most reliable man, as 
the majorit)- of the infomtation, given b\ him of the Emperor of 
KanauJ, is borne out by the aci^nms of Hiuen Tsang, a Chinese 
iravclkr who lived for seven years in the court of that king. He 
saj s in his book tlie “ Life of $riharsa. ” * There was a king 
Candipaii by name. He bad impnsioned one trair, a Greek who was 
a good mechanic. He constructed a fl) ing machine " The King was 
very curious to enjoy air flight. He ascended that machine and was 
taken a\vay> no one knew where, by his prisoner enemj . ” 

From all these, it is clear that in the time of Ivalidilsa some ‘^ort 
of flying machines were know'n to Indians though, later on, they 
were given up, as Blpa very nicely insinuates that the people were 
horror-stricken at the sudden disappearance of their king from their 
midst. 

*■ , Elhcr Propagates Sound 

Kalidasa seems to be familiar w’lth the theory of sound. That it 
is ether in air which carries sound from place to place seems to be 
well-know'fl to him. In Raghu XIII. i, he describes as 

i. c* ^htt property of ether is to conduct sound Further in 
the verv* first verse ofSikuntab the poet seems to support his right 
conviction by referring to it again.* Mallinatha notes downm his 
comment on Raghu Xin. I* that the poet has followed here the 
theory of the logicians. Modem physics also has not as yet made 
any iraprov eraent upon this theory of our poet about sound. 

But there are certain phenomena, about which our poet has 
merely given the popular belief and nothing else As for example, 
the spots on the moon arc described by him as the shadow of 
earth, * which is not a scientific fact. ITje modem scientists say 
that the black spots on the lunar surface are the marks of hollows. 
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mountains, lakes etc on the moon Butin Kalidasa’s times and even 
as hte as the I2th cent A D in Govnrdhanacarja’s time’, these 
spots V. ere popularly regared as ' the shadow of earth cast on the 
moon ’ There is one more instance where Kalidisa could not rise 
high above the popular belief “The ocean” sajs his Rama 
“ seems very much to be churned once more with the mount 
Mandara, on account of thespmning cloud, caught m the force of the 
whirl pool, as soon as It ( cloud ) had begun to drink water from 
this ocean ’ ® Here we find both the legendary, and the scientific 
truths mixed together That cloud hangs upon the surfaces of 
water to drink it, is all legendar}, but being caught by the force of 
ihe whirl-pool, it spins round and round in the sky, can be nothing 
but a scientific truth In the autumn season, we see a very nice 
phenomenon When a whirl-wind passes upon a vast sheet of water, 
it causes columns of water to rise up m air, just as it causes columns 
of dust m summer to rise when it is passing upon the earth Some- 
times, the force of this whirl-wind is very great, and it rises very 
high, so high that it reaches the lowest cloud and lorces it to whirl 
round and round m the sky The ascending column of water is 
believed by the people to be the trunk of Airlvata, hanging down to 
drink water But Kalidlsi notes that it is the cloud which hangs to 
draw water 

Before coming to close, I appeal to the learned scholars of the 
Sanskritic world to judge how far our poet w^s right in giving 
scientific interpretations of some of the physical phenomena 


lidTnn 
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